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FOREWORD 



' wii..m».iuiuuiia uAienueu co ac least a 

superficial knowledge of a large part of the then known world as in the 
reference to the Nile and its source in one of the Puranas. The orthodox 
Pandit who constantly swears by the Puranas knows very little about 
their contents. His rhetorical knowledge will not enable him to identify 
most of the rivers and mountains to which these works refer. But with¬ 
out any such identification, the Puranic accounts degenerate into flat and 
often uninteresting narratives. 

Prof. S. M. Ali is to be congratulated for his learned work on the 
geography of the Puranas. It is the result of deep study not only of the 
lesearches carried out by modern scholars but of relevant ancient litera¬ 
ture as well. Without sacrificing scientific austerity he has made the book 
interesting and instructive. If the world of scholarship accepts his main 
conclusions lie will have established the fact that in the days of the 
Puranas, India was more or less in touch with a greater part of the world 
to which within a few centuries it turned its back. Obviously, this is not 
the last word on the subject. The works of Pargiter and Cunningham did 
something to make Ancient Indian Geography to some extent familiar to 
those interested in the subject. Prof. Alis book should go very much 
farther in that direction and endow names' about which we read in 
ancient literature with meaning. Even apparently fanciful descriptions 
of oceans like cane-juice, milk and curds might some day be interpreted in 
a manner not dissonant with modem knowledge. 


Jaipur 

11 November 1965 


Sampurnanand 
Governor, Rajasthan 
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PREFACE 


TIIE following pages are the result of my discussion with Pandit Dvvarka 
Prasad Mishra, Chief Minister, Madhya Pradesh, and former Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the Saugar University, whose interest in Ancient Indian History 
led him to investigate its geographical background. My book Arab Geo¬ 
graphy which deals with the geographical ideas of the Arabs drew his 
attention to corresponding ideas in the Arab and Persian works. It was 
felt that it may be profitable to sift the geographical notions contained in 
the various sections of the Puranas and to put them together in the form 
of a monograph which should present the Puranic point of view in a 
concise manner without affecting their intrinsic merit. This study was 
made possible with the help of Pandit Mishras wide study of world 
history, profound knowledge of Sanskrit and keen geographical sense. 
They have been fully utilised in this monograph. 

Of all the Puranas, the Vayu was selected as a base for this work for 
two reasons: firstly, copies of the various editions of this Pur an a are easily 
available. Secondly, the Vayu includes essentially the geographical 
matter contained in all other Puranas and in addition gives more details 
in some cases. Other Puranas, the Visnu, the Matsya, the Garuda, the 
Markandeya, the Bhagawata and the Padma were consulted where the 
Vayu text appeared to be doubtful or needed scrutiny. 

The method of treatment followed in this study will speak for itself. 
Attempt has been made to present facts in simple language without dis¬ 
turbing the geographical sequence and the sense of the original texts. 
Interpretations and explanations, wherever they occur, are based on 
suitable topographical maps and corresponding accounts in standard geo¬ 
graphical works. The chapter on ‘Cosmogony and Cosmology’ was an 
after-thought. It was felt that, though a geographer should not normally 
wander into these fields, a brief account of the Puranic notions on the 
origin of the Universe and the origin of the Earth would not be out of 
place here since the Puranic concept of oceans, continents and the major 
relief features of the earth are intimately connected with the origins of the 
Universe and the Earth. The chapter on astronomical notions was dropped 
since there are already standard works on Indian astronomy which deal 
with the size and shape of the earth, latitude and longitude, day and 
night, seasons, time, etc. 

I cannot claim to have done more than follow a few trodden paths 
through a vast jungle—so often arid and thorny—of the ancient literature; 
yet, I may hope that the scattered ideas have been brought together into 
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some sort of a coherent survey. At least I have, 1 believe, indicated some 
promising fields for further exploration and research. 

Although this monograph has occupied me, sometimes to the point of 
obsession, for four years, I realise that I have not been able to do lull 
justice to this fascinating subject. There is still much to be done and if 
this study could only arouse intelligent and scientific interest in our 
ancient literature, I shall feel amply rewarded for my labour. 

In the publication of this monograph I received valuable help from 
various quarters. My most sincere thanks are due to Shri Sampurnanand, 
Governor, Rajasthan, for his helpful criticism and encouragement. I am 
giving in the appendix his and Pandit Dwarka Prasad Mishra's criticism 
on the Puranic Dwipas and my observations on it. I'o Professor Babu 
Ram Saxena, Vice-Chancellor of Ravishanker University and Professor 
Dhirendra Varma, Vice-Chancellor of Jabalpur University, I offer my 
grateful acknowledgements for their advice in all matters connected with 
the translation and interpretation of Puranic texts. 

I wish to extend my gratitude and sincere thanks to Dr. M. P. Sharma, 
Vice-Chancellor, and Justice G. P. Bhutt, former Vice-Chancellor, Saugar 
University, for providing all adequate facilities for work and helping me 
secure financial assistance from the University Grants Commission without 
which the publication of this work may not have been possible. 

I am paticularly grateful to my respected friends Pandit K. D. Bajpai, 
Pi ofessor of Ancient Indian History, for many valuable suggestions re¬ 
garding several chapters of the book and for assistance in its revision, and 
Pandit Parmanand Bajpai for helping me with useful suggestions regarding 
Hindu traditions and their geographical base. 

To my colleagues Dr. V. C. Misra, Dr. P. C. Agarwal, Dr. Pramik 
Varma (of the Geography Department), Dr. Yogeshwar Pandey (of the 
Sanskrit Department) and especially Dr. N. P. Ayyar and Shri T. K. Nair 
who arranged and corrected the proofs and prepared the index, I am 
indebted for much ungrudging assistance and for their helpful attitude 
throughout in the production of this work. 

I am also thankful to Shri T. K. N. Menon, Editor, People’s Publishing 
House, Delhi, for extending all possible help and cooperation in the pul” 
lication of this monograph. L 


Saugar, 

18 Man 1966 


S. M. A. 
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Introduction 


TI-IE word Turana’ means ‘old’. The main object of the compilation of 
die Puranas is to preserve old traditions which come down from remote 
antiquity. They are derived from the same religious system as the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata and present peculiarities which point to 
their belonging to a later period, and to an important modification in the 
progress of opinion. They are popular sectarian compilations of different 
periods, of mythology, philosophy, history, geography and the sacred law, 
intended, as they are now used, for the puipose of religious instruction. A 
Purana according to an early definition, 1 best exemplified by the Vijnu 
Puraiia, should treat of five subjects, namely, primary creation, secondary 
creation, genealogies of gods and patriarchs, reigns of various Manus and 
the history of ancient dynasties 2 . This definition, however, is totally in¬ 
applicable to some of the Puranas, while it applies only partially to others. 
The Visnu Purana mentions its scope and source in die following words 8 : 

Accomplished in the purport of the Puranas, Vyasa compiled a Paura- 
nika Samhita, consisting of historical and legendary traditions, prayers 
and hymns and sacred chronology. He had a distinguished disciple, 
called Suta Romaharsana and to him the great Muni communicated 
the Puranas. Suta had six scholars: Sumati, Agnivarcas, Mitrayu, 
Sansapayana, Akritavrana (called Kasyapa) and Savarni. The last 
three composed three fundamental Samhitas, and Romaharsana him¬ 
self compiled a fourth called Romaharsanika. The substance of these 
four Samhitas is embodied in this (Visnu) Purana. 

The geographical material of the Puranas is mostly contained in their 
first two books or ‘Laksanas’ which deal with cosmogony, cosmology and 
cosmography. They include, among other related matters, the origin 
of the universe and the earth, the oceans and the continents, mountain 
systems of the world, regions and their people and astronomical geography. 
Incidental references to the geography of different lands, particularly those 
of BhSrata, occur throughout the Puranas in the historical accounts con¬ 
tained in them. One has to put all the isolated facts together to get a 
picture of the lands and their people to which they refer or which they 
intended to describe. There are 18 works 4 which are recognised as rmha 
(great) Puranas. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF Tins PURANAS 


1 . Brahma Purana 

The main object of this Purana is the promotion of the worship of 
Krsna as Jagannatha. The early chapters of this work give a description 
of the creation, a short account of the Manvantaras and the history o 
dynasties down to the time of Krsna. This is followed by a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the universe. About one-third of the entire Purana lelales to the 
holiness of the Purusottama Ksetra (Orissa) with its temples and sacied 
groves dedicated to the Sun, to Siva and to Jagannatha. 

2 . Padma Purana 

Padma Purana is a voluminous work divided into five books or khandas. 
The first two books, the Sristi Khanda and the Bhumi Khanda deal with 
the creation and the description of the earth respectively. The early 
chapters of Sristi Khanda deal with cosmogony in the same style and often 
in the same words as the Visnu Purana. There are, however, additions 
characteristic of this Purana, dealing with the virtues of the Puskara lake 
(near Ajmer) as a place of pilgrimage. 

The Bhumi Khanda defers any description of the earth until its close, 
filling up 127 chapters with legends of a veiy mixed character, some ancient 
and common to other Puranas, but the greater part, peculiar to itself, 
illustrative of the tlrthas or essential places of pilgrimage. 

The Padma specifies the Jains, both by name and their practices, and 
talks of Mlecchas (barbarians, most probably Muslims) flourishing in 
India. Wilson places its composition between the 12 th and the 15 th or tire 
16 th century a.d. 

3 . Visnu Purana 


Visnu Purana is perhaps the only work which conforms to the defini¬ 
tion of a Purana almost exactly. Its five books present in proper sequence 
the material essential to a Purana. The first two books, as usual, deal with 
the creation and the description of die earth and the astronomical details. 
The geographical matter in this Purana is rather succinct and condensed 
and omits the details found in the other Puranas. 

Book 1 deals with primary creation. 

Book 2 deals with secondary creation and includes: 

— description of the earth, the seven Dwipas and tire 
seven oceans (Ch.2)- 
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—description of Bharatavarsa (Ch. 3); 

— description of the Seven Dwlpas, tides, etc. (Ch. 4); 

— astronomical notions (Ch. 7-12). 

4 . Vdyu Parana 

It is divided into four Padas, viz., Prakriya, Upodbhata, Anusanga and 
Upasamhara, a classification peculiar to this Purana. Its another peculiarity 
is the presence of an index or heads of chapters as found in the Mahii- 
bharata and the Ramayana. 

The Prakriya portion contains a few chapters only and treats chiefly 
of elemental creation. The Upodghiita continues the subject of creation 
and describes the various kalpas or periods during which the world has 
existed. 

The geographical section of this Purana is more complete and detailed 
than that found in any other Puranas. It includes: 

Chapters 34-35 Jambu Dwipa (1-96), (1-47) 

Chapter 36 Mountains and lakes, east, south, west and north of Meru 
(1-33) 

Chapter 37 Valleys between mountains, east of Meru (1-30) 

Chapter 38 Valleys between mountains, south of Meru (1-36) 

Chapter 38 Valleys between mountains, west of Meru (37-80) 

Chapter JS Valleys between mountains, north of Meru (37-80) 
Chapter 39 Settlements (dwelling places) in the mountains (1-64) 
Chapter 40 Devakuta Mountain (1-26) 

Chapter 41 Kailasa Mountain (1-82) 

Himavan Mountain 
Nisadha Mountain 
Parijata Mountain 
Jurudhi Mountain (43-89) 

Chapter 42 Rivers from Meru (1-80) 

Chapters 43-44 Ketumala and Bhadrasva (1-38), (1-24) 

Chapter 45 Bharatavarsa (1-137) 

Chapter 46 Kimpurusa & Harivarsa (1-35) 

Chapter 47 Divisions of Bharatavarsa (1-80) 

Chapter 48 Islands south of Bharatavarsa (1-43) 

Chapter 49 The Seven Dwipas (1-153) 

The pattern of the geographical section is very similar to that obtained 
in the Matsya or Markandeya Purana. Many passages are common to all. 
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5. Bhagfioota- 

Usually it is placed fifth in all the lists, but the Padma Purana ranks 
it as the eighteenth, and calls it the essence of all the rest. It is the most 
popular Parana and is held in the highest esteem by the Vaisnavas. The 
Padma Purana devotes a chapter to the mahatmya of this Purana. 

The Purana deals with cosmogony and geographical notions in the 5th 
Skandha (part), which is divided into the following chapters: 

Chapters 1-15 Priyavrata, Agnidhara, Rsabha 

Chapter 16 The Bhuvana Kosa 

Chapter 17 The Ganga 

Chapters 18-19 The Mysteries of the Varsas 

Chapter 20 The Dwipas 

Chapters 21-26 Soar and Bhuvar, the Sun, the Planets & Stars, the 
Patalas, the Narakas 

The main features of the chapters (16-20) are: 

(1) The minor details of the world geography, particularly that of 
Bharata, are different from those in all other Puranas, excepting 
those given in die Padma Purana. 

(2) The lists of topographical features are relatively more condensed 
and sketchy as compared with those in others like Vayu, Markan- 
deya, Matsya, etc., while the list of people inhabiting the various 
regions of Bharata is left out altogether. 


6 . Narada or Naraduja Purana 

The Naradlya Purana is said to have been communicated by Narada 
to the Rsis at Naimisaranya on die banks of die Gomatl river. The con¬ 
cluding passage, Let not this Purana be recited in die presence of the 
killers of cows and contemners of the gods” ’ shows diat it was written 
after the advent of Muslims in India. Wilson and Pargiter consider it a 
compiladon of the 16th or 17th century'. There is very' little material on 
cosmogony and cosmography in this Purana and the geographical content 
too is insignificant. 

7. Markanda or Mdrkandeya Parana 

It is diat Purana in which, ‘commencing with the story of the birds that 
Were acquainted with right and wrong, everydiing is narrated by Markan- 
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deya. The birds were of celestial origin. They were born on the field 
ol Kuruksetra and lived in the Vindhya Mountains. The Purana provides 
a soi t of a supplement to the Mahabharata filling in the blanks left in some 
of its narrations. Wilson assigns it to the 9th or 10th centuiy a.d. 

Ihe account of the creation and description of the earth is much the 
same as in other Puranas, although it has some characteristic features. The 
fiist such feature is the Nava Khanda (Ch. 57) of the Purana which in 
fact contains the strictly geographical information given in some other 
major Puranas. But the Markandeya has also another section (Ch. 58) 
called Kurmavibhaga or the Kurma-nivasa, containing a list of the coun¬ 
tries and peoples of Bharata arranged according to the position of the 
country conceived as a tortoise (Kurina) resting on water and looking 
eastward. This arrangement is based on earlier astronomical works like 
those of Parasara and Varahamihira. Most of these countries and peoples 
have been mentioned in the Nava Khanda section but tire Kurmavibhaga 
contains valuable topographical information not given in the other Puranas. 
On the whole, the pattern of this Purana is similar to those of the Matsya, 
Vayu, Brahmfuida and Vftmana Puranas. 

S. Agni Parana? 

The early chapters of this Purana describe the Avaturas; while in the 
chapters dealing with the narratives of Rama and Krsna, it follows the 
Ramiiyana and the Mahabharata. The chapters describing the eardi and 
the universe are the same as in the Visnu Purana while tire Mahatmyas 
or the legends of holy places particularly of Gaya are added to them. 
There are also chapters on mysticism, medicine, rhetoric, prosody, gram¬ 
mar, etc. 

The geographical account is exactly the same as in the Visnu Purana. 

9. Bhaoisya Purana 

This is the first Purana which gives an account of the dynasties of the 
Kali age. The Matsya, Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas which preceded 
this Purana, appear subsequently to have incorporated into their accounts 
of the above dynasties material obtained from it. 

The first portion of the Purana deals with the creation followed by the 
traditional account of die Earth and its contents. The geographical section 
follows the same pattern as diat of the earlier Puranas. There is some curious 
matter in the last chapters relating to the Magas, the silent worshippers 
of the Sun from Saka-dwlpa, which supports the conclusion that the com- 
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piler had adopted the Persian term Magha and connected the fire woi ship¬ 
pers of Iran with those of India. 

The work is supposed to have been communicated by Krsna to Yudhi- 
sthira, at a great assemblage of holy persons at the coronation of the latlei 
after the conclusion of the great Mahabhitrata War. 

10. Brahma Vaivarta Parana 

This is divided into 4 khandas, or books, viz., the Brahma, the Pia- 
kriti, the Ganesa and the Krsna Jamma Khandas, the latter tlirougliout 
enhancing the interest and importance of the work, the great mass of 
which is taken up by the detailed and lengthy descriptions of Vrindavana 
and Gokula. 

The geographical section is identical with the corresponding account 
obtained in the Visnu Purana and the Agni Parana. 

11. Linga Purana 

This work, like the other Purfuias gives a description of tire universe 
and of the royal dynasties up to the time of Krsna, but it mainly concen¬ 
trates on the narration of legends, enjoining of rites and recitation of 
prayers designed to do honour to Siva in his various forms. 

12 . Vartiha Purana 

A considerable portion of this Purana is devoted to descriptions of 
various tirthas or places of Vaisnava pilgrimage. The description of 
Mathura is replete with various particulars concerning the shrines of that 
city, constituting the Mathura Mahatmya. 

13. Skanda Purana 

All scholars agree that the Skanda Purana does not exist as a complete 
work, and that only fragments in the form of Samhitas, Khandas and 
Mahatmyas found in various parts of the country constitute portions of this 
Purana. The most celebrated of these is the KasI Khanda (in 15,000 
stanzas), which gives a detailed description of die temples of Siva in or 
adjacent-to Varanasi. The story of Agastya probably presents in the form 
of a legend, an account of die propagation of Hinduism in South India. 
The Utkala Khanda similarly highlights die holiness of Orissa and Puru- 
sottama Ksetra or Jagannatha, and Bhuvaneswara. Other Khandas, e.g., 
Brahmottara Khanda, Reva Khanda, Himavat Khanda, etc. emphasize the 
sanctity of local temples or group of temples in certain regions. 
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This Purana contains, like Markandeya, Brahma, Matsya and Vayu, 
the longest lists of countries and peoples of India. 

14. Vdinana Parana 


Besides giving the usual description of the creation of the universe, 
this Purana explains the sanctity of certain regions particularly the Kedare- 
swara and Badarikasrama in the Himalayas and the holiness of Sthanu- 
tirtha—i.e., pools at Thanesvara and Kufuksetra between the Yamuna and 
the Sutlej. 

The geographical section of this Purana follows the same pattern and 
contains lists of Janapadas and other features similar to those given in the 
Matsya, Vayu, Markandeya and Brahmanda Puranas. The Vamana Purana, 
however, shows a tendency to present the descriptions of features and 
people independently. It also furnishes further information, for instance 
about the Turuskas and Andhras, which is not found in any other Puranas 
except the Garuda. 

15. Kurina Parana 

The list of Janapadas follows the shorter version of the Visnu Purana 
but contains a fuller list of rivers after Vayu. This Purana does not pro¬ 
bably date back to a time earlier than that of Alberuni (c. 1030 a.d.). 

16. Matsya Purana 

After the usual dialogue between Suta and the Rsis this Purana opens 
with an account of the Matsya or the ‘Fish Avatara’ of Visnu in which he 
preserves a king named Manu 6 as well as the seeds of all things in an arc 
from the waters of dial inundation which in the season of a Pralaya over¬ 
spreads the world. 7 The contents of this Purana have many words and much 
material found also in works like the Mahabharata, the Visnu Purana 
and the Padnia Purana. 

The Bhuvanakosa section of the Purana commences with Chapter 113 
and covers die following topics: 

Chapter 113 The extent of Jambu Dwipa, 

its mountains and varsas (1-77) 

Chapter 114 Bharatavarsa (1-55) 

Kimpurusa-varsa (56-65) 

Hari-varsa (66-68) 

Ilavrta-varsa (69-86) 
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Chapter 115 Description of Tapovana 
Chapter 116 Description of River AiravaS 
Chapter 117 Himalayas (1-18) 

Chapter 118 Hermitage of Atri (in the Himalayas) trees and birds of 
the Himalayas 

Chapter 119 Himalayan cave, Ayatana 

Chapter 120 Hermitage of Aila in die Himalayas 

Chapter 121 Mountains and Rivers of the Himalayas (1-S2) 

Chapter 122 Saka Dwlpa (1-44) 

Kusa Dwlpa (45-77) 

Krauiica Dwlpa (93-104) 

Salmali Dwlpa (93-104) 

Chapter 123 Gomeda Dwlpa (1-11) 

Puskara Dwlpa (12-29) 

The Tides (30-40) 

Trees in Dwipas (35-40) 

Miscellaneous information about die Earth (41-56) 

Chapters 124 to 128 deal with die Sun, die Moon, the Planets and die 
Stars, whose description is the same as in the other Puranas. 


17. Garuda Pur ana 

It contains a brief account of the creation, but a greater part of it 
is occupied with the descriptions of vratas or religious observances of holv 
days, of sacred places dedicated to the Sun, etc. It also contains treatises 
on astrology, palmistry and precious stones and medicine (Preta Kalpa). 
The Puraiia exhibits considerable freedom in its geographical section and, 
along with the Vamana Purana, adds further details to those contained in 
the Markandeya, the Vayu and die Matsya. This appears to be one of the 
latest Puranas in point of time. 

18. Brahmanda Purana 

c ™ s J ura ? a > hhe the Skanda, is not available as such but is in the form 
of khandasand Mahatmyas derived from it. The facility with which any 
tract may be attributed to the non-existent original, and the advantage 
that has been taken of its absence to compile a variety of unauthorised 

dn^r, \ iaVe § T n t0 the Brahmai ^ la > Skanda and Padma Puranas a 
doubtful character. The geographical section of this Purana appears to 

be a late copy (about 1030 a.d.) of the Vayu with slight aiferaS , 
modifications introduced by the copyists. ^ g lteratl0ns and 


introduction y 

,.„„j . S ^ V .l G rt 1 ® Ruianas is typical. Information is conveyed to the 
Remain™ ^ fo ™ of dialogues: questions by a pupil and answers by 
Romahaisana (eaUed Suta, a disciple of Vyasa), who is the master and 
umeils the mysteries of the universe to one who does not know. His 

easy Jnoushfol^ ^ P ut to him tries to make them 

I S comprehended by the listener-the common man. He 

nahirp n , t * 'colourful, personifies diverse facts and phenomena of 
, ‘ , l teise P^dosophical notions and presents them in the form of 

c ends and adventures of persons to make them appealing to the imagina- 

Zi^Zvl t0 P 5T' e him f ° r the «» -urce literal. 

pamcularJy the Vedas and the epics. 

, T !r Purai )' 1s faithfu]ly represent the ideas regarding the origin of tilings 
and then- Ash-Ant,on which were universally believed in ancient Into. 
But the interpolations and modifications which subsequently crept into 
em, then inculcation of the worship of particular deities, the incongruous 
combination of a creator with the independent evolution of matter, and the 
deification of metaphor and mysticism, led to several incongruities and 

St "' °VT," Ve - 11 *' Il0 "' eVei ' ‘ >MsiWe 10 re “ d Meas 

examples? ^ to lhc l> u P i1- - are a few 

(1) The patriarch Daksa had by Prasuti 24 daughters- bear frnm ™ 
them names: Sraddha (faith), LaksmI (prosperity), Dhrti (steadiness) 
Knya (action, devotion), Pusti (thriving), Medha (intelligence) Tusti 
(satisfaction), Buddhi (intellect), LajJS (modesty). Ci(body)’ Sn 

of'Ss? ' Sldd " (Pf^'i”").. KIrttl (fame): these thirteen daughters 
of Daksa were married to Dharma (righteousness). The other eleven 

Tr 7^ y ,T g o er < J au S hters of *e Patriarch were Kliyati (cele- 
W’ 5 Sambhuti (fibiess), Smrti (remembrance), PrTfi 

^ Anasuya (charity), Ksama (patience), Sannati (humility) tJriia 
(energy), Swaha (oftering) and Swadha (oblation). These maidens 
wei-e respective^ wedded to the Mums: Bhrgu, Bhava, Maricln*, 

Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Atri and Vasistha; to Fire (Vahni) and to the’ 
Pibis (progenitors) ( Visnu Purana, Bk. I, Ch. VII, 23, 25). 

In the above narrative obviously the persons are manifestly allegorical 
being personifications of various types of intelligence and virtues and reli- 
gious rites, and therefore appropriately wedded to the probable authors of 
the Hindu Code of religion and morals or to the equally allegorical renro 
sentation of that Code, Dharma or moral and religious duty. P 

(2) The master (Parasara) describes the .creation of Swayambhuva 
Manu the first man (Adam of the Bible and the Koran) and tells us how 
through him the earth was peopled in due course of time. Swayambhuva 
Manu had two sons: Priyavrata and Uttanapada. ^ 
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Priyavrata married Kamya (or Kanya), the daughter of die Patriarch 
Kardama and had by her two daughters Smrti and Kuksi, and ten sons, 
Agnidhara, Agnibahu, Vapusmat, Dyutimat, Medlia, Medhatitlii, Bhavya, 
Sabala, Putra and Jyotismat. Of these, three, i.e., Medlia, Putra and 
Agnibahu, adopted a religious life. Priyavrata having divided the earth 
into seven continents (dwipas) gave them to his other seven sons. To 
Agnidhara, he gave Jambu Dvvipa; to Medhatithi he gave Plaksa Dwipa, 
to Vapusmat Salmah Dwipa, to Jyotismat Kusa Dwipa, to Dyutimal 
Kraunca Dwipa, to Bhavya Saka Dwipa and to Savala Puskara Dwipa. 

Agnidhara, the king of Jambu Dwipa, had nine sons.... He appor¬ 
tioned Jambu Dwipa among these nine sons. He gave die country called 
Hima, south of Himavat to Nabhi; Iiemakuta to Kimpurusa; the country 
of Nisadha to Harivarsa, the country in the centre of which Meru is 
situated to Ilavrta; the countries between it and the Nila mountains to 
Kamya; the countiy north of it called Sweta to Hiranvata, the countiy 
bounded by the Srngavan mountain, to the north of Sweta mountain, to 
Kuru; the countries to the east of Meru to Bhadraswa and Gandhamadana 
and to the west of Meru to Ketumala.... 

Nabin who had for his portion the country of Plima... had a hund¬ 
red sons, the oldest of whom was Bharata.... Under these princes, 
Bharatavarsa was divided into nine portions, and their descendants 
successively held possession of them for 71 periods of the aggregate of 

the four ages (or for the reign of a manu).... (\isnu Parana, Bk. II, 

Ul. 1). 

Here the Purana wants to tell us three diings: 

(a) The common origin of Man, i.e., of all die races of mankind is 
traceable to one centre on this planet. This is in accordance with the 
modem mouogenist theory which holds that all die variedes of mankind 
are zoologically of one species. The opposite view tiiat several distinct 
races of man had independent origins (polygenist theory) has been 
discredited. y 


(b) Radiating from that common centre, seven human groups occupied 
seven different regions of die world and the human society or civilisation 
developed independently in each of diese seven centres. This is in conso 
nance with the modem view that die world’s primary races belong to seven 
different climatic regions of the world where they took shape and developed 

romnent nSbC Under the influence of their peculiar physical envi- 


(c) Later, from one of these regions (in Jambu Dwipa according to 
the Pur anas) nine human groups occupied the nine sub-regions of this Lid 
mass. One of these nine occupied Bharata.® 
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(3) The Puranas narrate a legend about Ganga. This great river was 
detained amidst the tresses of Lord Siva, in order to punish her for her 
airogance, until die divinity was moved by die penance and prayers of King 
Bhaglratha to set her free (Vayu Purana, Ch. 47, 32-35). 

This is obviously a reference to a ‘climatic pulse’ in the past ages. A 
glacial period of a veiy short duration occurred in northern India leading 
to the accumulation of snow on the mountain peaks, lesser melting of the 
snow in summers and consequently the abnormal decrease in the volume 
of water carried by the Ganga. Waters were released’ on the restoration 
of the normal or warmer conditions after a short interval (categorically 
speaking, ‘hundred years’). 

(4) Parasara—Having dius described to you the system of die world 
in general, I will now explain to you the dimensions and situation of the 
Sun and other luminaries: 

_ chariot of the Sun is 9,000 leagues in length, and the pole is of 
twice that longitude; die axle is 15,700,000 leagues long, on which is 
fixed a wheel with three naves, five spokes and six peripheries.... 

Here the three naves are the three divisions of the day, i.e., morning 
noon and night; the five spokes are the five cyclic years, and the six peri¬ 
pheries are the six seasons. (The Bhagavata Purana explains the three 
naves as die tliree parts of the year, each of 4 months’ dura don and the 
twelve spokes as die twelve months). 

(5) The Master relates the story of the Syamantaka gem (mentioned 
in Visnu Purana, Bk. IV, Ch. 13 as well as in the Bhagavata, Vayu, Matsya 
and Biahma Puranas and Harivamsa, etc.), which is very interesting as it 
presents a curious and no doubt a faithful picture of ancient manners, in 
the self-government of a kindred clan, in the acts of personal violence which 
are committed, in the feuds which ensue, in the public gatherings diat are 
held, and the part that is taken by the elders and by women in all commu¬ 
nity work or activities. 

(6) The destruction of Hastinapur is described in another account 
(Visnu Purana, Bk. V, Ch. 35): 

Having thus spoken, die Kuru cliiefs, unanimously refusing to set the 
son of Hari at large, immediately returned to the city (Hastinapur). 
Bala, reeling with intoxication, and filled with die wrath which their 
contemptuous language had excited, struck the ground furiously with his 
heel, which split open with a thunderous sound that reverberated through 
space. With eyes glowing with rage, and with a frowning brow he 
exclaimed, mat arrogance is this in such vile and spineless creatures? 
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I will lake this capital of the Kauravas with all the sons ol Kiuu, and 

cast the city of elephant (Hastinapur) into the Bhagirathi. 

Tin's evidently describes the occurrence of an earthquake which shook 
the city of Hastinapur and the consequent change in the course ol the river 
Ganga which destroyed the capital of the Kurus. The capital was subse¬ 
quently removed to Kausambi during the time of King Nicaksu. 

These few examples illustrate the style of the Puranas and also bring 
out the value of the traditions which have been so well preserved in these 
works. In general, all the world over, the early history of the nations 
consists more or less of traditions handed down by memory since die ages 
before the invention of writing. Traditions are still more lasting when 
handed down in fixed words as in the case of the Puranas, especially when 
the poets have set them in verse. Among other nations of the world as 
well the poets, for instance, Homer and Firdausi, have preserved many 
picturesque incidents of history although drey have not the historian’s con¬ 
science about facts. Eager to rouse and delight their audience, to flatter 
the national pride of their people and the family pride of die chieftain, 
in whose court they recited their poems, the poets brought in real names 
and events, but they manoeuvred diem to suit their dramatic sense or even 
completely fabricated history. This is not true of the Puranas wliich very 
often present historically correct facts, although, as mentioned earlier, they 
personify abstract ideas or inanimate objects with the sole purpose of 
making facts easily digestible and ensuring the easy remembrance of events. 
Thus in the case of the former, it is too hard a task to sift out historic truth 
from the mixture of natural events and exact source of knowledge, while in 
the latter case it is possible to visualise the factual background. 

The geographical matter contained in different Purarias represents dis¬ 
tinct stages in the progress of die geographical knowledge of the world in 
general and of Bharata in particular. In some Puranas we find a bare 
sketch of world geography, while others give a detailed account of even 
distant lands. This expansion of geographical knowledge was due to (a) 
military expeditions which carried Indians to far-off lands, (b) commercial 
relations with lands across the northern mountain barriers and southern 
seas, (c) intense religious and missionary activities which made travel 
desirable, if not imperative, to distant and normally inaccessible regions 
and (d) political and diplomatic relations with foreign countries. & This 
observation applies to the geography of India as well. Of all the Puranas, 
the Vayu, the Markandeya, the Skanda, the Brahmanda, die Varaha, the 
Matsya and the Bhagavata pay special attention to, and provide more de¬ 
tailed information about, the geography of India and ,tlie world. In some 
Puranas special regions or special topics receive more attention than others: 
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loi instance, in the Padnia (Bhunii Khanda) its greater part is illustrative 
of places of pilgrimage; the Agni Purana emphasises details of the Gaya 
region; the Brahma and Varaha Puranas deal at length with the lands 
around Mathura and Puri; the Vamana Purana with those of Thanes'vara, 
and the Padma Purana with the Ajmer region. Tin's is natural since the 
Puranas were evidently written in different periods and under different cir¬ 
cumstances. It may be possible to reconstruct a tentative chronology of 
the different Puranas on the basis of the progress of geographical knowledge 
evidenced in them. Dr I-Iazra 10 and Dr Sircar 11 have attempted a chrono¬ 
logy for the Puranas on extra-geographical considerations, mainly linguistic 
and historical, and it would be interesting to compare their conclusions with 
those reached by the geographer. However, this aspect of the Puranas has 
not been discussed here since it was considered beyond the scope of this 
work. 

Since the Puranas were not intended to be textbooks of geography, they 
cannot be expected to present geographical facts and ideas in a logical 
order, though in some cases the logical order is maintained. Geographical 
information in them is only incidental and is inserted wherever it is consi¬ 
dered relevant to the topic or theme under which it occurs. In fact, we do 
not find a definte or precise synonym for the term ‘geography’ in the 
Puranas or even in contemporary literature. Various names appear to 
denote ‘geography’ in different works; for instance, Bhuvana-Kosa (treasure 
of Terrestrial Mansions), Bhuvana-Sagara (Ocean of Terrestrial Mansions 
or Inhabited Lands), Bhuvana Khanda (Section of the Earth), Trilokya 
Darpana (Mirror of the Worlds), Ksetra-Samasa (Combination of coun¬ 
tries), etc. 

The chapters in this study have been arranged in the following order. 
The first chapter deals with the sources of the Puranas and attempts to 
clarify the earlier notions on which the Puranic geography is apparently 
based. The next chapter shows how the idea of the Puranic dwlpas and 
oceans evolved in course of time and also deals with the extent of the 
Puranic ‘world’ and its different ‘dwipas’. This is followed by a series of 
chapters on the regional geography of the Jambu Dwipa which occupies a 
prominant place in the Puranic geography. The topographical features of 
these regions, which could be identified, have been plotted and indicated 
on suitable maps to facilitate the study of their Puranic descriptions. The 
chapter on Bharatavarsa is not claimed to be comprehensive. It only deals 
with the essentials of its geography, so that it may be kept within reason¬ 
able limits and in order that the repetition of those geographical facts 
regarding this varsa may be avoided about which there is little controversy 
and which are discussed in detail in the well-known works of foreign and 
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Indian scholars. A list of these is appended at the end of die chapter on 
Bhuratavarsa. However, a few maps of Bharata, depicting all these facts, 
have been added tc present them in a more definite and precise form and 
in a systematic manner. 


A chapter on cosmology which deals widi the origin of the eaith and 
t] ie universe of which die earth is a small component, has been added at 
the end. Much of the discussion in this chapter might appear to be irrele¬ 
vant from the point of view of ‘pure geography, but the addition of this 
chapter was considered necessary because the Puranic cosmography is de¬ 
pendent on and bound up with its cosmology and cosmogony. The Puranas 
trace things to their origins, and their geography too begins with the origin 
of the earth and the universe. 



chapter i Sources of Puranic 

Geography 

TIIE geography of the Puranas chiefly hinges on religion. It has its tap 
root in ancient traditions and religious compositions which are infused with 
the spirit of adventure and appreciation of scenic beauty (both of which 
constitute a favourable equipment in the making of geographers). Every 
physical phenomenon, evei-y major or spectacular landmark on the earth’s 
surface, has a religious background for Indians; every mountain peak, 
every river, every crag, every useful tree is sacred and is preserved in these 
traditions. They provide the physical background of events which occur¬ 
red on the world stage since times immemorial and have been recorded 
in what is called the ancient Indian sacred literature. This sacred litera¬ 
ture, which goes back to two or three thousand years b.c., abounds in geo¬ 
graphical material and is the primary source of Puranic geography. 

The Vedas 

The Rgveda Samhita mentions tribes, rivers and a few mountains and 
deals particularly with the natural phenomena which appealed to the 
aesthetic sense of their authors. It contains accounts of (1) the fight of 
Indra and the gods against Vrtra and his herds; (2) the fight of Indra and 
Divodasa against Sambara and his army; (3) the fight of Kutsa against 
Susna and his army; (4) the fight of Indra against various Asura chiefs; 
(5) the recovery of cows by the Angirasas from the Panis; (6) the war 
carried on by Ten Kings against Sudasa; (7) the wars that were waged 
between different countries; (8) the activities of the various priestly clans 
which were the authors of the Rgvedic hymns; (9) the exploits of Indra, 
Asvins and other gods; (10) the tribes which belonged to the Aryan stock 
and also of those tribes which came under the Aryan influences. 

The variation of the above mentioned events naturally introduces facts 
pertaining to descriptive geography-i.e., the various lands, their physical 
content, their boundaries, their people as well as ideas regarding physical 
geography, i.e., atmosphere, land and water. The main contribution, how¬ 
ever, of the Rgveda to the Puranic geography is its cosmology and cosmo¬ 
gony which are repeated in the original or modified form in all the Puranas. 
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Ideas regarding the causes of the winds, clouds and rainfall, the movement 
of the sun, the moon and the planets, the phenomena of the seasons, of day 
and night, of eclipses and the cardinal points, all of which are linked with 
problems of cosmology aud cosmogony, are reflected in subsequent litera¬ 
ture, particularly the Puranas. The topography of the Rgveda is limited 
to the description of 21 rivers 1 in all (5,53, 9), (10,64,6) and (75,5,6). In 
verse (10,64,9) the Saraswati, Sarayu and Sindhu are mentioned as the 
leaders’ of these rivers-the Saraswati as that of the first group (10,75,5), 
the Sindhu of the second group (10,75,6) and the Sarayu of the third (5, 
53,9). Of the mountains only the Himavanta (10,121,4) and Munjavan 
(10,34,1) find a place in the Rgvedic hymns. All these rivers, their names 
and the order in which they are mentioned figure in the Puranas. 

In the Rgveda most of all the importance appears to have been attached 
to natural vegetation, fauna and human groups (tribes), settlements and 
occupations. A classification of natural vegetation into vrksa (trees), 
osadhi or virudha (shrubs) and tma (grass) and characteristics of different 
plants- in each group are provided in the Rgveda (10,97). Natural vegeta¬ 
tion played an important part in the religion of the Aryans. Ritual per¬ 
formances were made by using numerous products derived from plants, and 
certain plants acquired the status of gods. As such, all these plants have an 
important place in later literature, especially in the Puranas. The same 
applies to animals which were classified by Vedic Aryans as wild beasts 
(mrga), amphibious animals (simsumara), aquatic animals (purikayas), 
insects and worms (kita), birds (paksi) and domestic animals. 

Facts of human geography, i.e., those pertaining to mans adjustment to 
nature and their ideas and actions have been elaborately and precisely 
dealt with in the Rgveda and are intimately associated with religious ritual. 
Ever)' human activity related to the earth and its resources, i.e., agricul¬ 
ture, animal husbandry, irrigation, industries, means of transport, houses 
and settlements, diet, clothing and social relations, finds a suitable place 
in the sacred book and provides a key to corresponding accounts in the 
Puranas and other ancient works. The Rgveda is the ultimate source of 
all the knowledge which was embodied in subsequent literature including 
the Puranas, 

The three Vedas (the Yajurveda, the Samaveda and the Atharvaveda), 
the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, the Upanisads and die Kalpa Sutras belong 
to a later period and were composed during several centuries which follow 
ed the compilation of the Rgvedic hymns. Like the Rgveda they too are 
not geographical treatises, but some of them like the Atharvaveda, the 
Brahmanas and the Sutras contain geographical material (mentioned 
below) which in one form or the other found its way into the Puranas. 
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The astronomical notions of the Puranas are not only based on, but also 
in many cases borrowed from the later Vedas, the Brahmanas and the 
Sutras. They contribute most of the ideas regarding the shape of the earth, 
the movement of the sun, the moon and the planets, the solstices, lunar 
mansions, the phases of the moon, directions and associated gods, compu¬ 
tation of time, day and night, year and its components to all the Puranas 
which either repeat or modify them to suit the exigencies of narration. 

The description of topographical features in the later Vedic literature 
is slightly better developed than in the Rgveda. This is natural, since with 
the ‘Aryanisation of the far-flung areas, the need for a detailed knowledge 
of those areas was felt and provided for in the later works. As mentioned 
earlier, only a few mountains are referred to in the Rgveda. To the Rgvedic 
Himavanta and Munjavan, the Taittiriya Aranyaka and the Sutra texts 
add an important feature—the Mahameru, which is the core of the Puranie 
mountain system. The Atharvaveda (19,39,8) and the Satapatlia Brahmana 
(1.8,1-10) add Navaprabhramsana in connection with the Great Deluge. 
The Yajurveda (Mait. Samh. and Kiithaka Samh.) for the first time mentions 
the three-peaked Trikakubha (or Trikakud of Atharvaveda and Satp. Brah.). 
Taitt. Aranyaka refers to two other mountains, the Mainaka and the 
Kraunca. The southern Mountain (most probably the Vindhyas) appears’ 
for the first time in the Kausitakl Up. (11, 13), while the name Vindhya 
occurs expressly in the Vasistha Dharma Sutra (1,9) and the Manusmrti 
(11, 21). To this the Sutras add the Paripatra as the southern boundary of 
the Aryan land. 

The Samliitas and Upanisads enlarge and systematise the drainage 
pattern of the Rgveda. The Sat. Brah. and Ait. Brah. refer to a set of seven 
rivers flowing to the west while Brhada. Up. adds another set of seven rivers 
flowing to the east. To the Rgvedic list is added Sadanira (probably 
Gandaka, Sat. Brah. I, 4, 1, 14), Varanavati (Atharvaveda, IV, 7, I) and a 
few minor rivers. The list, however, swells and becomes comprehensive in 
the epics and is later transferred to the Puranas. 

The Puranie references to climatic elements are meagre as compared 
with those occurring in the Vedic literature. They no doubt draw upon 
the latter but nowhere do they improve upon or excel the older accounts. 

It may be argued that perhaps the Puranas did not attach so much import¬ 
ance to climate as the Vedic Aryans did, or they considered it irrelevant to 
their subject matter, and were content with the knowledge of its elements 
as conveyed by the ancients. The division of the atmosphere (rajas) into 
divya and parthivya (Rgveda, IV, 53, 3), or into Uttama, Parama and 
Trtiya (Rgveda, X, 45, 3) which anticipated the modem atmospheric 
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layers is quite old, so are the types of winds, Vayu, Maruts and Rudra 
referred to in the Rgveda, Taitt.'Samh and Ait. Brah. The phenomena of 
rainfall and its causes, types of clouds and climatic regions aie diieclly oi 
indirectly mentioned in the Rgveda and other Samhitas. The 1 uianas veiv 
often repeat, sometimes neglect, and only very rarely add to these ideas. 

The Ait. and other Brahmanas and Sutras add the names of more trees, 
animals, shrubs and grasses typical of the Gangetic valley to those mention¬ 
ed in the Rgveda. The Atharvaveda adds and describes an important class 
of shrubs with medicinal properties and used as cuies, such as lcustha, jan- 
glra, apamarga, arundhati, pata, etc. (Atharvaveda, XII, 1, 2). It also gives 
some of the trees a higher status among plants, for instance, the plpala or 
ashvattha was supposed to protect its worshipper from superhuman foes 
and help him in overcoming his rivals’ (Atharvaveda, III, 6). The udurn- 
bara (giilar), though mentioned in the Rgveda gained paramount import¬ 
ance as a sacred tree in the post-Rgvedic period. Nyagrodha (die banyan 
tree, meaning literally, ‘growing downwards’) was also considered sacred 
and its divine properties are for the first time mentioned in the Ait. Brah. 
(VII, 30), Tait. Samh. and Sutras. Bilva or vilva (bela), karkandhu or 
badarl (bera), plaksa (pakhar), karsmaria, khajura, varana, vikarkata, 
rajjudata (lesora), rohitaka, talasa, pitudaru, vibhldaka (whose nuts were 
used as dice) and arka are some of the important trees added by the 
Adiarvaveda, Taitt. Samli. and the Brahmanas. Gobhila gives a long list 
of trees, most of which are not identifiable, e.g., tilvaka, badhaka, the nimba 
tree, rajavnika, aralu, dadhititha, kovidara and slesamalka. Occasionally 
venu (bamboo), amba (mango) and simsapa (shisham) are also mentioned 
in the Brahmanas and Upanisads. The Puranas attach equal importance 
to sacred trees, shrubs and grasses and add a few more to each class while 
presenting geographical or non-geographical material. It is to be noted 
that practically all the plants mentioned above belong to Northern India. 

The cult of sacrifice and hunting economy attached great importance to 
certain animals—both wild and domestic. ‘Pasu’ in the Vedic language 
included man among the five or seven animals fit for sacrifice. Taitt. Samli. 
(IV, 2, 10, 14), Vaj. Samh. (XIII, 47, 51) and the Atharvaveda (XI, 2, 9) 
mention five: man, cow, sheep, goat and horse. Atharvaveda (III, 10, 6) 
adds the ass and the camel to this list and in general provides categories 
of birds and animals in form verses (Atharvaveda, XI, 2, 24 and 25; XII, 1, 
49 and 51) which lay down the pattern of classification of animals 
including birds, reptiles, insects and worms in later works. The Puranas 
follow this classification and add members to each category, but such addi¬ 
tions are incidental and not deliberate. These additions are the direct 
result of their observation or experience of them in other regions of India. 
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The human geography, which finds its roots in the Rgveda is earned 
over and reoriented in subsequent Vedic literature. The reorientation and 
revision of the facts of human geography (including economic, social and 
cultural) has been a progressive and continuous process, since it is linked 
with the progress of man and the crystallisation of human activities. The 
specialisation of occupations and its corollary, the caste system, the status 
of different human groups, development of civic sense and growing mental 
and physical needs, naturally resulted in the changing pattern of physical 
and cultural landscape. The simple Rgveda pattern gradually developed 
into the complicated but picturesque pattern of the Puranas. 

The population pattern, i.e., its distribution and agglomeration is fre¬ 
quently referred to in the Vedic literature. The ‘gramas’ and ‘puras’ (strong¬ 
holds or forts) of the Rgveda and the nagaras’ of the post-Rgvedic period 
clearly point out the nucleation of population as well-defined settlements 
in the land of the Aryans, although but few names of cities or towns appear 
in their discussions. For instance, in the vast Vedic literature mentioned 
above, only a few cities like Asandivat (Ait. Brail., VIII, 21), Kampila 
(Vaj. Sarhh., XXIII, 18; Sat. Brail. XIII, 2, 8, 3), Paricakra (Sat. Brail., 
XIII, 5, 4, 7) and Kausambeya or Kusamba (Sat. Brah., XII, 2, 2, 13) 
receive some attention, n the Epic and the Puranic periods when the im¬ 
pact of politics on religion became more pronounced, references to politi¬ 
cal divisions, capital cities and administrative and strategic centres in¬ 
creased along with those to religious centres. But the genesis of human 
settlements, irrespective of their size, that is, their division into segregated 
quarters of different castes, persisted throughout. 

Perhaps the most important contribution of the Vedic literature to the 
Puranas (next to its cosmogony and cosmology) is its system of regional 
division. The Vedic regions are in fact ‘human’ or ‘cultural’ regions, i.e., 
the division of land into the ‘countries’ of different tribes or communities. 
This system became so popular and deep-rooted that none of the later 
works, religious or secular, could break away from it. The pattern was 
laid down by the Vedas for all time to come. 

The Rgveda refers repeatedly to the ‘five tribes’ collectively known as 
‘pancajanah’ or pancaksiti’—i.e., Anus, Druhyus, Purus, Turvasas and 
Yadus. But it may be noted that the frequency of such references ceases 
after the Brahmanas. The Alinas, Bhalanas, Pakthas, Visanis and Sivis 
were the other five tribes that took part in the Battle of Ten Kings against 
Sudasa (Rgveda, VII, 18, 7). The Krvis (Pancalas of later period) are also 
mentioned many times in the Rgveda. In .Satapatha Brahmana the name of 
a Pancala king is given as Kraivya Pancala. Other tribes, e.g., the Muja- 
vantas or Munjavantas, the Arjikas, the Gandharls, Bharatas, Tritsus (orie 
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of whose kings, Sudasa, fought a decisive battle against the Ten Kings 
referred to above and against three non-Aryan tribes, Ajas, Sigius and 
Yaksas) and the Usinara tribe also figure in the Rgveda. In addition to 
these, the Rgveda refers to the non-Aryan tribes of the Kikatas, Pai avatv.s, 
Simyus and Panis 3 , the latter being the most piominent. 

The later Vedic literature adds to this list the Kurus and the Pancalas 
(Kath. Samh. and Kausit Up. and Brhad. Up.) who reached their zenith 
in the Brahmana period, Vashas (associated with Usinaras and living 
somewhere near Kurus and Pancalas) (Ait. Bi., VIII, l - !), Kasi, Kosala 
and Videha (Brahmanas), Magadhas (Sat. Brail., I, 4, 1, 10 and 
Atharvaveda, V, 22, 19) Angas (Atharvaveda, V, 22, 14), Pundras (Ait. 
Br., VII, 8), Vangas (Ait. Aran., II, 1, 1), Matsyas (Sat. Brah., XHi, 
5, 4, 9) Satvanas (Ait. Br., VIII, 14), Pulindas (Ait., Br., VII, 18), 
Vidarbhas (Ait. Br., VII, 34), Andliras (Ait. Br., VII, 18, where they, 
along with the Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas and Mutibas are described as 
inhabitants beyond the boundaries of the Aryan territory). Kalingas, 
Avantls and Saurastras appear in Baudhayana (Dh. Sut. I, 1, 2, 13-15), the 
first two being considered unholy. Each of these tribes or people was so 
much associated with a particular region that land and people became 
synonymous. In many cases where these people formed kingdoms or 
republics, the name persisted for a long time. Thus Kasi region, Kasis and 
Kasi kingdom; Vidharbha region, Vidharbhas and Vidharba kingdom; Anga 
reign, Angas and Anga kingdom, etc., became standard names which were 
carried over in the works of the post-Vedic period including the Pur anas. 

If we reconstruct a map of Vedic India, it will show that the Aryan 
land included the Indo-Gangetic Plain up to the Brahmputra on the East, 
Hindukush on the North-West, Indus on the West, Himalayas on the North 
and the Vindhyan hills on the South. It will be interesting to compare tins 
map with that of the Puranas which is given elsewhere in this work. 

It may be mentioned that the Vedic texts contain reminiscences of the 
land which the Aryans occupied before they entered India. Two such areas 
are desribed thus: 

Then in the northern quarter the All-gods anointed him six days with 
the Pancavimsa, and -with this triplet and his yajus and these exclama¬ 
tions for sovereignty. Therefore, in this northern quarter, the lands of 
^ Uttara Kurus and the Uttara-Madras, beyond the Himavanta their (kings) 
are anointed in accordance with the action of gods (Ait. Br., VIII 14) 

The Uttara Kuru is not mentioned in the Rgveda but became important 
in later times till we find in, the Puranas that it becomes the northernmost 
region of Jambu Dwlpa, stretching out to the Arctic (Northern) ocean. 
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The Epics 

The subject matter of the Epics, i.e., the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata, in some cases goes back to the remotest antiquity, but both of 
them in their existing forms are far later than any of the Vedic hymns, and 
probably posterior to all the Brahmanas. The two Epics, are intimately 
related and include a large number of substantially identical verses (for 
instance, the present edition of the Ramayana has copied from the Mahii- 
bharata a whole chapter word for word; Canto 100 of the Ayodhyakanda 
is the same as Chapter 5 of the Sabhaparva). However, the original works 
of Valmiki, that is to say, Books II-VI of the Ramayana are believed to 
have been completed before the Epic kernel of the Mahabharata had 
assumed a definite shape. We shall therefore consider the geographical 
ideas contained in the Ramayana first. 

The Ramayana assumes that the entire earth belonged to the kings of 
the Solar race. In his reply to Vali, Rama says: ‘The earth inclusive of even 
the hills and the forests belongs to the Iksvakus’, but their sovereignty was 
evidently only a hegemony and not a unitary government. Very possibly 
it was hegemony only over some parts of India and adjacent lands, since 
Dasaratha explains this to Kaikeyi (in Ayodhya, X, 381) and then proceeds 
to specify various kingdoms in India such as Sindhu, Sauvlra, Saurastra, 
Daksipapatlia, Vanga, Anga, Magadha, Matsya, Kasi and Kosala. During 
the Aswamedha sacrifice performed by Dasaratha, Vasistha asks Sumantra 
to bring all the righteous potentates in India (Bala, XHI, 18). He refers 
not only to the northern Indian kings of Mithila, Kasi, Kekaya and Aiiga, 
Sindhu, Sauvlra and Saurastra but also to some of the kings in South India. 
When Dasaratha calls an assembly of kings and commoners to consider 
the appointment of a yuvardja (heir-apparent) he invites the kings of the 
east, north, west and south (Ayodhya, III, 24). When Sugrlva sends four 
parties to search the four quarters for Sita, we find in those descriptions a 
detailed delineation of the rivers of India from the Ganga to the Tamra- 
parni and of various kingdoms in Northern as well as Southern India 
(Canto XLI of Kiskindha Kanda). There is a reference even to Kavata 
which was the capital of the Pandya kingdom. In it we have also references 
to the lands beyond the Indian sub-continent, for instance, to Ceylon 
(Lanka), Java (Yavadwlpa), Borneo (Suvarnarupyaka) as well as to 
China and Tibet (China and Padma China) and Balhika, etc. (Uttara- 
kanda). These seem to be interpolations of a later period. More valuable 
details are found in the description of journeys to different parts of the 
country when Viswamitra took Rama and Laksmana from Ayodhya (Oudh) 
to Slddhasrama and then to Mithila (North Bihar and Tirhut); the Epic 
gives a vivid account of the country traversed by them. The description of 
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journey made by Vasistha’s messengers who were sent to fetch Bharata 
£d Satrughna and that of the journey made by the latter from Gmvraja 
in the Kekaya country (Punjab) to Ayodhya reveal ^ny rnteresbng 
geographical features of the north-western regions of Incha. The n. < 
of Rama's journey in exile from Ayodhya to Citrakuta (60 mdes sou li-wes 
of Allahabad) and through the Dandaka forest to Pampa, hiskmdha and 
Lanka and finally the account of various countries of the four quarters of 
India where the Vanara’ chiefs were sent in sarch of Site (in Liskindha 
Khanda) bring out the geography of practically the whole of India anc 
adjacent lands. Again, more facts about the South Indian kingdoms are 
revealed by the account of Ravana’s car flying from Lanka to Mancas 
Asrama. Thus a complete picture of a major part of South-Eastern Asia is 
presented by the Epic as conceived by Valmiki. 1 2 3 4 

Although the major topographical features of North India as given in 
the Riimayana are fairly accurately described, those which pertain to 
peninsular India are rather confused. It is stated that Rama went into thu. 
Dandaka forest and reached the Mahendra Mountain opposite Lanka, 


but the Mahendra Mountain is far away from the present Ceylon. The 
only possible explanation of these discrepancies appears to be that Valmiki 
considered peninsular India to be bounded by the Vindhyas in the North, 
Sahya and Malaya (known as Western Ghats today) in the West and the 
Mahendra and Vindhyan ranges were supposed to be so interconnected 
that they could be considered as one range enclosing the Deccan Plateau 
on the North and East. 


If we try to visualise the world of the Ramayana with the help of the 
descriptions of mountains and rivers and their relative positions with 
reference to fixed or known points on the map of India and adjacent lands 
such as KasI, Ayodhya, Himalaya, Ganga, Citrakuta, etc. we come to the 
conclusion that the world of the Ramayana covered the whole of South- 
Eastern Asia or at least a major part of it. An attempt has been made on 
the accompanying diagram (Fig. 1) to depict the major topographical 
features which are described or referred to directly or indirectly, in the 
Epic. The following points are to be noted because they have a direct bear¬ 
ing on the Puranic account of the seven dwlpas or continents. 

1. The northern ocean is placed north of Uttarakuru, the ‘Salt Ocean’ 
is identified with the Bay of Bengal. The ‘Milk Sea’, die ‘Sea of Blood’ 
and the ‘Fresh-Water Ocean’ are located to the east of Bharata. 

2. Meru is placed to the West of Bharata. 

3. The Pariyatra Mountain is linked with the Himalayas and as many 

as five mountains are located south of Jambu Dwlpa, and an equal number 
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THE WORLD OF THE RAMAYANA 



of them north of it. Again four important ranges are supposed to be west 
of Bharata and two on the east. 


4. Kuta Salmali is located to the east of Bharata. 

The Mahabharata, as we possess it in three recensions, 5 cannot be 
designated correctly as an epic poem. It is a gigantic mass of compositions 
by various authors on various dates extending over several centuries 
arranged in eighteen books or parvas with a supplement called the Hari- 
vamsa, which may be reckoned as the nineteenth book. The number of 
slokas exceeds 100,000, while the Harivamsa contains over 16,000. It is 
virtually an encyclopaedia of knowledge and moral teachings, and in its 
own words, contains ‘the essence of the four Vedas’. 


The geographical matter contained in the Mahabharata is immense. It 
is perhaps the only great work which deals directly with geographical 
details, and not incidentally as other works. In the ninth chapter of the 
Bhlsma Parva, Sanjaya gives a general description of India consisting of 
long lists of countries, 'nations’, mountains and rivers. Again there are 
descriptions of certain routes which are valuable; for though the distance 
is hardly ever mentioned, die direction and reference to known places 
enable one to locate approximately the unknown. Besides, die Mahabharata 
mentions in the Adiparva the twelve years’ sojourn of Arjuna, in the Sabha- 
parva the conquest of the ‘four quarters’ by the four brothers of Yudhistira; 
in the Vanaparva, an account of the Tirthas and Pandavas pilgrimage and 
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in the Asvamedhaparva, Arjuna’s expedition through vanous coun 1 s. 
The Udyogaparva and the parvas describing the war, men ion a m s ‘ 
the Indian people siding with the one party or the ot lei. not iei imp * ‘ ” 
section forms part of the Sabhaparva which dea s wit i le pies ‘ 
by different kings and peoples to Yudhistira and describes the natural and 
commercial products of different regions of India and some of the adjacent 
lands. 


To visualise the evolution of the Puranic world map it would be necess¬ 
ary to reconstruct a diagram of the world according to the Mahabliarata 
as we did in the case of the Ramayana (Fig. 2). The diagram so constructed 
shows that it provided the blueprint on which the Puranas superimposed 
their ideas and improved. The two diagrams clearly show that the Rama¬ 
yana laid the foundation, the Mahabliarata reoriented it and the Puranas 
enlarged and perfected it c . The Puranas practically assign similar names 
and location to all the mountains, varsas, rivers and oceans. They had 
only to rearrange and add details of the different regions of the world 
so conceived and complete the picture of the surface of the earth. 


Astronomical Works 


As mentioned above, the astronomical notions of the Puranas are derived 
from those in the Vedic literature. Subsequently they were modified and 
enlarged in die light of advancement in astronomical and astrological 
science made by Indian astronomers. The works of Varahmihira and 
Brahmagupta, Aryabhatta, Bhaskaracarya, Bhattila, Utpala, Vijayanandi, 
and others affected current ideas regarding the earth as a unit of the uni¬ 
verse. The Puranas made a compromise between die scientific observations 
of the astronomers and the old traditions which had reached diem through 
their sacred literature and wove them in their cosmological patterns. We 
find in the Visnu Purana chapters on the sun and its movement in the eclip¬ 
tic, length of day and night, division of time, equinoxes and solstices, 
northern and southern declination, the planetary system, description of the 
moon and its movement, the polar star (Dhruva) and typical members of 
the planetary system. Other Puranas also follow the same pattern but add 
details here and there, which show clearly the impact of the growing know¬ 
ledge of astronomy on religious thinking and the incorporation of new 
ideas which could be convenientiy fitted into the ancient lore. 

Travellers’ Accounts 


Travellers’ accounts, religious, commercial or expeditionary appear to 
have influenced the Puranic description of the different regions of the 
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world. It is to be noted that all the Puranas, though basically identical as 
regards their geographical content, show variations in their regional 
accounts, according to their knowledge of various lands acquired through 
this source. For instance, the Vayu and the Matsya give far more details 
about Bhadravarsa and Ketumala, i.e., extra-Indian territories as compared 
with others. Obviously these reflect the closer contacts of India with China, 
South-East Asia and the Trans-Oxus regions which developed during the 
peiiod when these Puranas were composed. Similarly the later Puranas also 
bring out in varying degrees the changing pattern of communities (or 
tribes) and acquaintance with the topographic details of different regions 
of India and their inhabitants by the addition or substraction of names to or 
fiom the traditional lists of similar features given in the Epics and earlier 
Puranas. 


CHAPTER II 


Puranic Continents 
and Oceans 


THE geography o£ the world and its regions figures in most of the 
Punmasf the Lta features of the continents and oceans and then sub- 
divisions remaining essentially the same. The Agni Bralnna are word 
for word the same as the Vispu; and the Surma, Ltnga Matsya, Ma.hapdeya 
and Vayu present many passages common to them and the Visnu 01 to one 
another. The Vayu enters most fully into particulars. The Bhagavata diffeis 
in its nomenclature of minor details from all, and is followed by the Padma. 
The others either omit the subject, or refer to it briefly. The Maliabhaiata 
(Bhisma Parva) gives an account which is essentially the same, and many ot 
the stanzas are common to it and the different Puianas. 


According to the Puranas (except the Padma), the world comprises of 
seven ‘dwipas.’ A ‘dwlpa literally means ‘land between two arms of water. 
It may signify and ‘island’, a ‘peninsula or a doab (between two riveis). In 
ancient Sanskrit literature it has often been used to mean only a division or 
land (big or small) and no more. These seven dwipas are so arranged that 
the central one (called the Jambu Dwlpa) is surrounded by an ocean of salt 
water. Round this ocean is land again which forms the second dwlpa. This 
dwlpa in its turn is encompassed by the ocean of sugarcane-juice and so 
on. Thus there are seven dwipas or Lands and seven seas (or oceans). The 
areas of each continent and ocean are such that they increase in simple 
geometrical progression according to their distance from the central dwlpa. 


The order in which the dwipas occur is not uniform in all the Puranas. 
The sequence given in different Puranas is summarised in the following 
table (see pp. 28-9). 

All the Puranas are agreed at least on one particular point, i.e., the place 
assigned to Jambu Dwlpa. All, except the Skanda, further agree in desig¬ 
nating Puskara as the seventh dwlpa and also maintain that the first ocean 
is briny, while the last one contains fresh water. It may, however, be noted 
that the Mahabharata and die Padma Purana enumerate only five dwipas 
which signifies the Plaksa and Salmala may be later additions to the list of 
dwipas. 
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Each dwxpa is named after a founder who is one of the sons of Praja- 
vrats. Each of them founds a kingdom or dynasty in his dwlpa. With one 
exception, each of these heroes begets seven sons and the kingdom of In's 
dwlpa is divided into seven principalities, one principality being assigned 
to each of the seven sons. Again each dwlpa has seven mountain ranges 
and seven rivers. 

The names of the principalities or sub-regions in each dwlpa are derived 
in most of the Puranas from the names of the founders’ sons. In some 
Puranas some of the dwlpas themselves and of the sub-regions are named 
after the mountain ranges. 

With one or two exceptions, the element of caste appears in these dwlpas. 
The castes are invariably four, corresponding to the four castes obtaining 
in India, though they are known by other names and are distinctive in the 
several dwipas. 

As we shall presently see the dwipas differ in details in different Puranas. 
The name of each of the dwipas is identical with the name of a colossal 
tree or plant growing in that dwlpa. Only Krauncha Dwlpa gets its name 
from the local mountain bearing that name. 

The idea of seven continents, seven iqlims (climates), seven keswars 
(empires), seven seas, seven lands and seven skies is quite old, but it 
appears for the first time in the Ramayana and the Maliabharata. 1 

Before we trace the evolution of the Puranic cosmography it would be 
interesting to see how similar notions prevailed among the other nations of 
the world, particularly among the Arabs, the Persians, the Greeks and the 
Chinese. The Arabs borrowed from the Greeks the division of the habitable 
world into seven climates. This division is based on the relative length of 
days and nights. Ptolemy counted, in his ‘Geography’, riventy climates 2 ; 
but some more ancient authors had recognized seven climates 3 , and it was 
the latter which the Arabs adopted. The seven climates included all the por¬ 
tion of the globe to which the ancients and the Arabs gave the name of the 
‘habitable quarter’ of the world. The Arabs and the ancients, however, were 
agreed that there existed habitable earths even beyond the seven climates 4 . 

The Arabs understood by the word ‘climate’ a terrestrial zone parallel to 
the equator, where die difference between the length of the day and the 
night at summer solstice amounted to half an hour. But there was no 
agreement regarding the point of commencement and ultimate boundary 
of the seven climates. Abul Fida considered the first climate to commence 
at'the 12th degree n. lat. and the last climate extended to the 50th degree. 3 
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The idea of climatic divisions was initiated y & term ^ ]im ^ 

‘climate itself indicates it, having been Smites was based more or less 
meaning ‘inclination. In fact the ic ca tor T h e idea of chmate 

on the inclination of the sun in relation 1 f d Christian era, 

*cUs, the word « was 

written ‘iqlinV. 

But beyond its acceptance in astronomy, the word ‘climate’ received 
•inionff the^ Persians (and later among other nations), the signification of 
empire and nation. We know that like the Indians the Persians believed 
in die existence of seven earths separated from one anothei by seas ai d 
tLt wMe the Indians gave the name of Jamba Dwipa to the inhabited 
earth, the Persians called it ‘Khonneretz-Bami’. The Khonneretz, Riding 
to the Persians included Iran-Verj, Kang-dez, Jamgard and Kashmir.® The 
Persians, later divided the world into seven empires or rather seven nations 
which they sometimes called by the indigenous name of kishwars and at 
other time's by the name of ‘climates’. These seven empires, as mentioned 
in the Z end Avestd, are: the Tazi or Arabs, Iran or Persia, Mazendran or 
the Slav races, Turan or the land of Turks, Rum or Roman Empire, Sind and 
India and lastly Chinistan or China. 7 In the Chalimmd, the seven kishwars 
are-China, India, Turan or Turkistan, the Roman Empire, Africa, the land 
of the Slavs and Iran. We find the name of the Romans included in this 
scheme, which leaves no room for doubt that this division was not made 
earlier than the Christian era. As regards the word Iran and Turan, it is 
known that these are the two denominations which have been employed 
by the Persians since remote antiquity, the first indicating Perisa and the 
second indicating in a general manner the nations established at that time 
north of the Oxus. 


The Chinese, according to Abu Zaid divided the world into five major 
political divisions. 8 The Emperor of China, he says, told him, ‘We count 
five great sovereigns. The richest of them reigns over Iraq (the province 
of Baghdad), because Iraq is situated in the centre of the world and other 
kings are placed round him. He bears the title of “the King of Kings”. 
After this Empire comes ours; the sovereign is named “the King of Peoples” 
because no other king on the earth maintains better order in his states, and 
rules; there are hardly any people who are more loyal to their prince than 
are our people. He is, therefore, in reality “the King of People”. After that 
comes the “King of Ferocious Beasts”, viz. the King of the Turks with his 
state adjacent to China. The fourth in rank is the “King of Elephants”, 
namely, the King of India. We call him the “King of Wisdom” because 
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wisdom is the special characteristic of the Indians. Lastly conics the 
“Emperor of the Romans” whom we call the “King of Beautiful People”, 
not because they are beautiful but because no other people excel the 
Romans in physique. These are the principal kings, others occupy only a 
secondary position/ The title of the 'King of People’ which the Emperor 
of China adopted apparently meant ‘the King of Humanity in general’. 
The title of the King of Ferocious Beasts’ belongs, specifically to the ruler 
of the Turks, called by contemporary writers by the name of Tagazgaz. 
According to MasudI, no other people on earth were more brutal, more 
given to shedding blood, or rearing of horses, than the Turks. 0 

Another Chinese tradition which goes back to the period of the firm 
establishment of Buddhism there is ‘East of the Tsing-Ling mountain is 
t le King of People (Emperor of China) who bears this title on account 
of the enormous population of this part of the world. These people have 
refined manners. Humanity, justice and science flourish there and the land 
is sweet and pleasant. South of China lies the empire of the “King of Ele¬ 
phants (or the King of India). This country is hot and humid. It suits 
the elephants, hence its name. The inhabitants are ferocious and violent, 
they arc devoted to magic and occult sciences, but they also believe in 
purifying their hearts, and in escaping from the vicissitudes of life and 
death by sundering worldly ties. On the west is the empire of the “Kina’ 
of Precious Commodities” (the King of Persia, known later by the title of 
the Caliph of Baghdad). This land touches the sea which produces pearls 
and precious objects, and which give it its name. The inhabitants do not 
practise any rites (Buddhist) nor do they have any social laws. They only 
have an inordinate love for riches. To the north lies the empire of the 
King of Horses . The land is cold and hard and is suitable for raising- 
horses. The inhabitants are brave and cruel. They know how to endure 
death and face danger’/ 0 It is to be noted that by Tsing-Ling mountains 
the Chinese usually meant the Pamir Plateau and its ranges. It coincides 
with the Meru of the Puranas. 11 

, Let us now consider how the idea of the seven dwlpas originated and 
developed in Puranic cosmography. The source of all Puranic notions, as 
mentioned earlier can be traced back to the Vedic literature and the Epics, 
in the present case to the Epics. We shall therefore first of all discuss in 
detail the regional division of the world which can be deduced from various 
statements made in the Mahabharata and the Ramayana and compare them 
with corresponding concepts in the Buddhist and the Jain literature. At 
the same time we shall endeavour to examine in relation to the source 
material the varying and sometimes conflicting details of the various dwlpas 
as given in different Puranas. 14 
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The most ancient concept of the earth 12 was that of foui clwipas or 
regions, i.e„ JamM, Uttarah.ru, Ketumala and Bliadraswa'» partially 
surrounded,by four seas. 1 * These four countries were grouped mound 
Meru (south, north, west and east respectively) like the peta so a o us. 


Similarly the Harivamsa 13 names Uttarakuru, Bhadraswa, Ketumala and 
Jambu Dwlpa. In two of the passages, the region of Yama is substituted 
for the southern Jambu Dwlpa. Although seven dwipas and seven seas 
are mentioned 10 in several passages, there is no mention anywhere of a 
single Puranic dwipa, whereas the names of the four dwipas are given. 


The Mahabharata (12, 14, 21-5) presents a different account. It is 
stated there that ‘Yudhistira formerly ruled Jambu Dwlpa; Kraunca Dwipa 
like Jambu Dwipa and situated west of Meru; Saka Dwipa like Kraunca 
Dwipa and situated east of Meru; and Bhadraswa equal in size to Saka 
Dwipa and situated north of Meru’. 


The above observations are corroborated by the earliest Buddhist cos¬ 
mology 17 where the original concept has been overlaid by Puranic ideas 
but the theory of concentric dwipas is clearly secondary. Especially note¬ 
worthy are the passages in the Mahavastu and the Lalitavistara which men¬ 
tion only the four dwipas—Jambii Dwipa, Purvavideha, Aparagodaniya and 
Uttarakuru (grouped around Meru to the south, east, west and north res¬ 
pectively)—and constituting the whole world, ‘Lokadhatu’ and give no hint 
of the Puranic geography. They most probably represent an older period 
than does the Mahabharata (6, 5-12) in its present form. The general 
idea is the same, the particular names vary. 


It is noteworthy that geography of the Surya-Siddhanta (12.38-40) 18 
is based entirely on this earlier concept. The Jain texts in general seem 
to be closer to the Puranic concept than are the Buddliist texts, but the 
oldest .texts need further investigation in this respect. Some texts give 
eight or nine, others as many as nineteen dwipas. The names and the 
order of such elements as agree with the Puranic elements differ consider¬ 
ably from the names and order of the Puranic tradition which is itself not 
always consistent, but many elements are common to both the traditions. 
There are, however, traces of traditions intermediate between the theory of 
four dwipas as outlined above and the Puranic theory of several concen¬ 
tric dwipas. Weber 10 describes a theory of two concentric oceans and 
three (or two and half) dwipas. In the centre is the Jambu Dwipa, divided 
by six parallel mountain ranges into seven regions. The mountains from 
south to north are named Himavat, Mahahimavat, Nisadha, Nilavata, Rupya 
and Sikharin, Harivarsa, Videhaka, Ramyaka, Airanyavata and Airavata. 20 
Surrounding Jambu D\vTpa is the salt water ocean. Then comes Dhata- 
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kikhanda (or Dhatukikhanda) surrounded by an ocean of fresh water. 
Then comes Puskaradwipa, the outer half of which is shut off by the Mani- 
sottara mountains which cause perpetual darkness there. The outer half 
of Puskaradwipa is named Mahavira. The earliest Jaina cosmography de¬ 
serves a closer study and comparison with early Buddhist and Hindu 
cosmography. 

In its description of Sudarsana- 1 (evidently equivalent to Jambu Dwipa) 
the Kumbhakonam edition of the Mahabharata (6.5.17) used the words: 
Dviramasas tu talah Plaksa dvitrmsah Salmalir maham, dviramsah 
Pippalastasya dviramsas ca Kaso maham.’ The Bombay and Calcutta edi¬ 
tions omit the first line and read: ‘Dvimmse Pippalas tatra dviramse ca 
Sasa maham: In 6.6.2 all three editions read Pippala and Sasa. In 6.6.13 
all three editions have Bhaclrasva, Ketumala, Jambu Dwipa and Uttarakuru. 
Noteworthy is the intrusion of Plaksa in the Kumbhakonam edition, which 
is mentioned nowhere else in the Epic except in this passage of the Kum¬ 
bhakonam edition. The context does not support the Kumbhakonam read¬ 
ing, but these particular names would hardly have been used, even in a 
late interpolation after they had become crystallised as the names of con¬ 
centric dwipas. They are named here as parts of Jambu Dwipa, not as 
independent dwipas. If the line is an interpolation, it seems to come 
from a period earlier than that of the Puranic geography. 

Intermediate between the simple conception of the four dwipas 
grouped around Meru and the Puranic theory of seven dwipas surrounded 
by and surrounding seven concentric oceans (Jambu, Plaksa, Salmali, Kusa, 
Kraunca, Saka ad Puskara surrounded respectively by the oceans of salt 
water, sugarcane juice, wine, clarified butter, milk, curd and fresh water) 
is the description of Mahabharata 6, 11-12. In 6, 11, 1-3 after a descrip¬ 
tion of Jambu Dwipa has been given, Dhrtarastra asks Sanjaya for a des¬ 
cription of Saka, Kusa, Salmali and Kraunca. In 6.11.4 is the statement: 

'O King! this world is composed of very many dwipas, but I shall describe 
to you only seven dwipas and also the Sun and the Moon and the 
planets’. 22 After a brief description of Jambu Dwipa comes a description 
of Sakadwipa which is surrounded on all sides by the sea of milk (6.11.10), 
but no statement is made concerning its direction from Jambu Dwipa. Then 
in 6.12.1 occurs the statement, ‘Uttaresu ca Kattravya, dvlpesu sruyate 
Katha, evam tatra maharaja bruvatas ca nibodha me’. After this, oceans of 
clarified butter, curd, wine and water and the dwipas, Kusa, Salmali and 
Kraunca are enumerated. In verse 24 is the statement: ‘In Puskara dwipa 
there is a mountain called Puskara full of gems and jewels’ and in verse 
26 it is stated that various gems come there from Jambu Dwipa. No spe¬ 
cific ocean is mentioned in connection with it and there is no explicit state- 
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ment to tbo effect that it is situated in the north. But in verse 3 it is saic 
that the dwipas double in size as one goes north and that they are sui- 
rounded by these oceans. That seemingly makes it necessary to induce 
Puskara among the northern dwipas and to connect it with the ocean o 
fresh water, yet in verse 9 it is said that in ‘the middle dwipa (that iu es 
out Puskara the fourth) 23 is a large mountain named Gama and that in 
the Pascima dwipa is a large mountain named Krszia 2 ' which is a favourite 
abode of Narayana. Pascima usually means ‘western which seems out oi 
place here. Yet Krsna is not included in the six mountains of Kiaunca- 
dwipa, nor is it mentioned in the description of Puskaradwlpa. The 
dilemma is one from which there is no escape on the basis of our uncritical 
editions of the Mahabharata. The matter is further complicated by the 
fact that in the request for information only Sakadwlpa, Kusadwipa, 
Salmalidwipa and Kraunca-dwipa are named. After including Jambu these 
make five. In 6.11.4 a description of seven dwipas was promised, but only 
six are actually described. A description of Puskaradwlpa, not asked for, is 
given and in both request and answer Plaksadwipa is omitted. Surely the 
number seven is not to be taken literally. The description of Sakadwlpa is so 
clearly marked off from that of the dwipas which are said to be situated in 
the north that there is no valid reason for believing that it too was located 
in the north. More details are given about it than about the other dwipas. 
The names of the four castes living there are given. This detail is extended 
by the Puranas to the other dwipas also. Its seven mountains including Mem 
seem to be modelled on the seven Kulaparvatas of Jambu Dwipa. It is 
assigned second place and seems to be more historical than the other 
dwipas. 

Significant is the fact that while the Mahabharata states that the dwipas 
are surrounded by oceans, nowhere is it stated that the dwipas surround 
the oceans. The Mahabharata does not show any knowledge of the thoorv 
of concentric circles of land. Its dwipas are really islands or doabs. The 
Puranic theory may he due merely to a misunderstanding of this passage 
of the Mahabharata, or distant islands and peninsulas such as Indo-China, 
Java, Sumatra and Arabia may have been regarded as forming circles of 
land. 

In the Puranic accounts Sakadwlpa is usually placed sixth in order, but 
there is a different theory which places it second in order, and this latter 
tradition seems to be the earlier one. In the passage just quoted from the 
Mahabharata Sakadwlpa is assigned second place and more details are 
given about it than about the other dwipas. 

If the Sakadwlpa of Mahabharata (6.11) is not to be located in the 
north there are many clues as to its probable location. The Mahabharata 
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(12, 14, 23, quoted above) unequivocally locates Sakadwlpa east of Meru. 
A passage in the Bhaskara (quoted by Wilson in Visnu Parana, 2.110.1) 
says: 

Venerable teachers have stated that Jambii Dwlpa embraces the whole 
northern hemisphere lying to the north of the Salt Sea and that the other 
six dwlpas and the (seven) seas, viz., those of Salt, Milk, etc. are all 
situated in the southern hemisphere. To the south of the equator lies 
the salt Sea, and to the north of it, the Sea of Milk whence sprang the 
nectar, the moon and the (goddess) Sri and where the omnipresent 
Vasudeva, to whose lotus feet Brahma and all the gods bow in reverence, 
has his favourite residence. Beyond the Sea of Milk lie, in succession, 
the seas of curd, clarified butter, sugarcane juice and wine, and, last of 
all, that of sweet water which surrounds Vadavanala. 

Even more significant is the passage in the Ramayana (4.40) which 
contains a long description of the journey made by the monkeys eastward 
(verses 19.54) in search of Sita. It said there that the searchers, after 
leaving India, will first come to Yavadwlpa (probably Java), Saptarajyo- 
pasobhitam and Suvamampyakadvlpani, Suvarnakaramanditam, 25 then to a 
mountain named Sisira, 20 then to a river (Sona) then to an ocean (Kala- 
meghapratimam), then to an ocean (Raktajalam Lohitarii) 27 where there 
is Kustasalmali, then to the Pandurameghabham Kslrodarh, in die midst of 
which is a mountain ( mahana sveta Rsabho nama parvatah) containing 
the Sudarsana lake, then to the Jalodama which contains the Hayamukha 
(whirlpool). On the northern shore of this ocean is a mountain ( Jalarupa - 
silo nama Sumahan kanakaprabhah) and beyond this to the east, the 
Udayagiri, one peak of which is named Saumanasa. In Gorresio’s edition 
which differs considerably from the above account, die stages of the jour¬ 
ney are marked by the following names: Jaladwlpa, Ganadwipa, Jambti- 
dwipa, Sisira, Kalodaka, Lohita (with the Kutasalmali) Mt. Gosrnga, 
Ksiroda (with Mt. Aiisumat and Lake Sudarsana), Ghrtoda, Jalarupasila, 
Udayagiri and Saumanasa. The fust tiiree names are puzzling. The ocean 
(Kalameghapratimam or Kaloda) is comparable to the Kaloda, which, in 
some Jain accounts, surrounds the second dwlpa Dhataki. Lohita is com¬ 
parable to the red ocean of wine (Sura) which surrounds Salmalidwipa; 
the mention of the Kutasalmali makes the identification certain. Ksiroda 
corresponds to the ocean of milk which surrounds Sakadwlpa 28 . The 
Ghrtoda can be identified with the Ghrtoda which surrounds Kusadwipa. 
Jaloda corresponds to die ocean of fresh water which surrounds Puskara- 
dwipa, while Hayamukha is identical widi the Vadavamukha or Vada¬ 
vanala of the Mahabharata and the Puranas. 29 The passage seems to be 
old, older even than die geographical passage in the Mahabharata (6). 

It probably reflects travellers’ accounts of voyages to the east. It is to be 
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noted also that Ramayana 4.42.38 for obvious reasons locates Mem i'» 
the west, not in the north. 

Jataka No. 4&3, contains a description of a voyage made by a ship from 
Bharukaccha. After a favourable voyage lasting seven days it was swep 
away by a storm. At the end of four months it reached the Khuramala bea 
(so called because it was full of great fish which stuck their sharp razoi- 
like snouts above the water); then it passed through the seas namec 
Agnimala 30 (blazing like fire), Dahimala (the colour of curds), Ndavappa- 
Kusamala or Kusamala (the colour of kusa grass), Nalamfda (red iw 
coral), 31 and came to the Valabhamukha. 32 Dadhimala corresponds to ie 
Puranic ocean of curds. Kusamfda is the same as the Puianic kusacwipa, 
NalamSla is identical with the Puranic red ocean of wine. Valabhamukha is 
the same as the Ilayamukha of the Ramayana. This Jataka also is evidently 
based on travellers’ narratives and contains early elements. This is much 
more probable than the opposite conclusion, namely, that we have here 
reminiscences of the Puranic descriptions made still more mythical. The 
direction of the voyage is not given, but if the comparison with the account 
in the Ramayana has any validity it may well have been to the east. 

The Mahabharata (6.6.55) describes Kasyapadwlpa and Nagadwipa 
as forming the two ears of Sasa-the ‘hare (a portion of Jambu Dwipa), 
situated in the north and south respectively. 33 The Kumbhakonam edition 
reads Sakadwipa for Nagadwipa. The fact that in the Puranas Nagadwipa 
is regularly described as one of the nine varsas of Bharatvarsa militates 
against the text of the Kumbhakonam edition, even so Sakadwipa would 
hardly have been inserted in the southern text if it had been regarded as 
one of the concentric dwipas. Kasyapadwipa does not seem to occur in the 
Puranic tradition. 

From die above discussion it would appear that there is considerable 
confusion regarding the number, location and contents of various dwipas 
in our ancient literature. This confusion has created difficulties in their 
identification and classification. Ilow'ever, there are a few' basic facts which 
emerge from the preceding paragraphs and which could serve as a back¬ 
ground for the study and recognition of Puranic dwipas as regional units 
on the surface of the earth. These facts are as follow's: 

(i) The w'Ord ‘dwipa’ originally signified a land bounded by water 
(ocean, sea, river or lake or by a combination of these) on all or three or 
two sides. Thus it was equally applied to an island, a peninsula or a 
‘doab’. 34 The Arabs extended the corresponding word ‘jezira’ to a land 
surrounded by water bodies or sand wastes, which made that land inacces¬ 
sible from almost all sides. Thus their ‘jezira’ could signify a land surround- 
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eel by a desei t (an oasis), a land surrounded by water on one side and 
desert on the other (Algeria), a land between two rivers (Mesopotamia), 
etc. The Puranas appear to have further extended the meaning of the term 
dwipa to include any land which was ordinarily inaccessible or detached 
by virtue of its being surrounded by water, sand, swamp or even high 
mountains or thick forests’. Thus the Puranic ‘dwipa, by accident or de¬ 
sign, came to signify a natural region—either physiographic or climatic. It 
wall be realised presently that if we accept this broad definition of a ‘dwipa’, 
practically all the Puranic dwipas satisfy these conditions to a very larve 
extent. 

(ii) The term ‘dwipa’ (and its counterpart among other nations of die 
world) was subsequently applied to and associated with kingdoms, 
empires, provinces and even districts, and a ‘dwipa’ instead of signifying 
only a natural region as envisaged in para (i) above included a ‘human’ 
region, i.e., the territory of a nation or a human group. Thus, although the 
number ‘seven’ persisted in the geographical literature of the world, the 
word ‘dwipa’ was used for all types of natural or human regions—big or 
small. Thus ‘dwipas’, w'herever they were used in the latter sense, were 
subject to expansion, contraction or extinction as ‘human regions’ usually 
do. Consequently the discrepancies regarding their location or existence 
in different Puranas may have their roots in history'. 

(iii) When the Puranas describe the world, they mean the ‘inhabitable 
or inhabited world’. Their ‘world’ is identical with the ‘Ruba-al-Mamiir’ 
(‘inhabitable quarter of the u'orld’) of the Arabs. It is almost certain that 
uninhabited, desert or desolate lands did not find a place in their scheme 
of the regional division of the world—i.e.. in their ‘seven dwipas’. In other 
wmrds if we want to locate their ‘dwipas’ on the modern map, we should 
at once ignore or ‘subtract’ the negative areas from the world map 
altogether. 

(iv) Oceans or seas of milk, curd, clarified butter, sugarcane juice or 
wane should not be taken too literally. Oceanic waters differ in colour, 
salinity, density, turbulence, percentage and colour of silt, bottom deposits 
or organic growth (e.g., corals). They give some superficial character to 
the water bodies which are often named after them. The White Sea, the 
Black Sea, the Red Sea, the Yellow Sea, the Green Sea (‘Belir-i-Arzaq’ of 
the Arabs), the Blue Nile and White Nile, etc. do not signify the actual 
colour of the water but indicate a characteristic caused by the presence 
of impurities or other features of their surface or bottom or their contents. 

(v) When dealing with ancient geography, particularly when tradi- * 
tions go back to a period thousands of years before the Christian era, it is 
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necessary to visualise the climate, vegetation, topographic details and P°P U 
lation distribution which existed in those times and which have ecu 
changing since then. Changes in climate, river courses, their walei con ten 
and the nature of their sediments, the filling up of depressions, c lances 
in the level of the land or the sea, deposition of sand over huge aieas am 
erosion of minor relief features effect the vegetation covei and x _ 

taken into account before one attempts to reconstruct the woi c map o 
the ancients. Human groups and their distribution react and respond 
quickly to these changes and the human regions (or dwipas). wit i n nc i 
the Puranas are chiefly concerned are bound to change in size and 
importance. 

Various ‘theories’ have been propounded regarding the identity of the 
Seven Dwipas of the Puranas, which can be classified on the basis of their 
identification. They fall under the following categories: 

(1) That the Seven Dwipas are nothing but fanciful fables. 1 * 5 This 
view is untenable, since, in spite of obvious discrepancies which may have 
been introduced into the Puranic texts by various factors including the 
poetic element dominating geographical descriptions, there appears an 
element of truth and reality in the case of many of the dwipas which leads 
one to believe in the existence of others as well. 

(2) That the Seven Dwipas are nothing but seven stellar planes 35 , i.e. 
imaginary spheres round the earth in which dwell beings which are differ¬ 
ent from those which live on the earth. This may be acceptable to some, 
but this is exactly what the Puranas never intended to convey. If that was 
intended they would not have hesitated to add a few more stellar planes 
to those which have been specifically mentioned, viz. the Mahar-Loka, 
Tapa-Loka and Satya-Loka. Besides, the Puranas associate the dwipas with 
real mountains and rivers and divide them into ‘Varsas’. 

(3) That the Seven Dwipas represent the successive changes in the 
earth’s crust during different geological periods. This view is obviously 
farfetched since the whole of the Puranic world and animals and man, 
pertain to the most recent or current geological period of earth’s history 
and have no relation with the past geological periods in the accepted sense 
of the word. 

(4) That the Seven Dwipas correspond to: 

(a) Asia, Europe, Africa, Australia, North and South Americas 
and Antarctica. 

(b) The ‘Seven Climates’ of the ancients. 

(c) Various lands in the old world: 
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i. Jamb Cl (India); Plaksa (Arakan and Burma); Kusa (Sunda 
Archipelago); Salmali (Malaya Peninsula); Kraurica 
(South India), Saka (Kamboja) and Puskara (N. China and 
Mongolia). 37 

ii. Jambu (India); Kusa (Iran); Plaksa (Asia Minor); Salmali 
(Central Europe); Kraunca (Western Europe); Saka 
(British Isles) and Puskara (Iceland). 38 

iii. Jambu (India); Kraunca (Asia Minor); Gomeda (Kome- 
die, Tartary); Puskara (Turkistan); Saka (Scythia); Kusa 
(Iran, Arabia and Ethiopia); Plaksa (Greece); Salmali 
(Sarmatia?) 30 

The fundamental error which these scholars made was that diey tried 
to identify the Puranic dwlpas by their mountains and rivers which are 
enumerated in the Puranas. This approach is far from satisfactory. One can 
place and name any seven rivers in a major region of the world and distort 
their names according to convenience to suit one’s arguments. Puranic 
description (or enumeration) of rivers and mountains in a dwipa can be 
applied to any region and is therefore misleading. There are other basic 
natural factors such as climate and vegetation which give personality to a 
region and regions can be identified with a fair degree of certainity if we 
know their climate and vegetation. It is particularly so when we equate a 
‘dwipa’ with a ‘human region’ which derives its identity from human groups 
on the surface of the earth. It has already been pointed out that human 
grouping or population distribution is intimately connected with, and pro¬ 
foundly affected by, climate and vegetation cover. Let us apply these 
principles to the Puranic dwlpas. 

If we read the Puranic description of Sakadwipa, keeping the climatic 
and vegetational data foremost, we learn that: 

1. In Sakadwipa, besides the traditional seven sacred rivers, ‘there are 
hundreds and thousands of minor streams’; implying that this dwipa is a 
region of abundant rainfall. 

2. Saka or teak is die distinctive tree of this dwipa which, considering 
the climatic requirement of teak must be situated within the ‘Monsoon 
Belt’. 

3. Visnu is devoutly worshipped there as the Sun, which points to its 
being an eastern region. 

Let us, therefore, find a region of very heavy rainfall, thickly forested, 
abundant in teak and situated to die east of Jambu Dwipa. Sakadwipa will 
consequendy be that part of Monsoon Asia which satisfies these conditions. 
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The monsoon lands of Asia where teak is found include Burma, Malaya 
Siam and Indo-China. Of these, Burma and Malaya traditionally fumct 
Jts of the adjacent Peninsulas and Islands of Bharatavarsa.*- Saka- 
chvipa, therefore, can be identified with Malaya Siam , Indo-Chma and 
Southern China or the South-Eastern corner of the land mass of which 
Tambu Dwipa occupied the centre. The turbulent and foamy sea known 
as the Southern China Sea which surrounds this dwipa on three sides was 
called ‘The Sea of Milk,’ or ‘Ksira Samudra' as conceived by the Puranas. 
It is to be noted that in the Matsya, Varalia, Padma and Skanda Puianas 
as well as in the Mahabharata and the Siddhanta Siromani, Sakadwipa ap¬ 
pears next to the Jambu Dwipa and one could approach it by crossing the 
‘Ksira Samudra or the Bay of Bengal. This identification is supported by the 
following facts: 

(a) Sakadwipa was, according to early traditions, east of Meru as 
evidenced in Mahabharata (12, 14, 21-5) and Ramayana (quoted above). 


(b) It is usually placed sixth in order of enumeration in the majority 
of the Puranas (see Table above), but some Puranas and other authorities 
place it as second. The later tradition seems to be the earlier one. It appears 
that in the former case the enumeration of dwlpas starts from south-wesc 
of Jambu towards the north through west and then again from south-east 
to north-east. In the latter case the enumeration starts from the southeast 
of Jambu Dwipa to its south-west then to the west, then to the north, and 
finally to the east. In either case the position of the Sakadwipa remains in 
the southeast of Jambii Dwipa and that of Puskara to the east of Jambu 
Dwipa. 


Kusadwlpa 

The following features of Kusadwlpa are described in the Puranas 
(Matsya, 45-77): 

(1) The characteristic natural vegetation of the dwipa is ‘kusa’ or poa 
grass. In addition to ‘flowers and fruits, various varieties of trees, cereals 
and mineral wealth are plentiful there; and the trees are always laden with 
flowers and fruits. 

(2) It contains seven major rivers and ‘thousands of their branches 
that run when Indra pours down rain. In other words in this dwipa the 
rivers are non-perennial, i.e., they flow during the rainy season only. 

(3) It contains mountains covered with herbs, trees and creepers ( not 
snow-covered and bare), a mountain of yelldw orpiment ( iinnata ) and a 
volcanic mountain ( Maliisa-Agni ) rising out of the sea. Another mountain 
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is ‘Kakudmana’ also known as the Mandara. It is full of all kinds of minerals 
and precious stones, and is guarded by Indra himself. The word manda’ 
means water and since it scatters water it is called Mandara, in the 
company of Brahma for the good of the people. The description of the last 
mountain suggests a higher mountain with abundant rainfall as compared 
with others and from which water is carried by rivers to other parts of the 
dwipa which are less rainy or comparatively dry. Its association with Indra 
also suggests a long diy season. 

(4) The dwipa surrounds the ‘ocean of milk’ and is surrounded by 
the ‘ocean of curd’ or the ‘ocean of ghee’ ( Gluirila ) (Vayu). 

(5) The presiding deity of the dwipa is Agni (Fire-God) (Bhaga- 
wata). 

The overall picture of the Kusadwlpa as painted by the Puranic litera¬ 
ture suggests a ‘grassland’, i.e., a region of seasonal drought. There are two 
such belts (i.e., grassland belts) in the old world—the tropical grasslands, 
i.e., the Savannahs and the temperate grasslands, the steppes. The Puranas 
in all probability refer to the former and not to the latter since starting 
from the equator it is the 2nd climatic belt towards the Poles. The refer¬ 
ence to Agni is rather pointed and brings out the association of this region 
with the fire-worshippers of Iran and South-Western Asia. Kusadwlpa 
therefore included Iran, Iraq and the fringing lands of the hot desert, i.e., 
the south-western corner of the land mass round Meru which is left out in 
the regional pattern of Jambu Dwipa. Incidentally, this region also coin¬ 
cides with the land of Kusa of the scripture which added Ethiopia to the 
Puranic dwipa mentioned above. 

Plaksadunpa 

In the majority of Puranas it is a dwipa next to Jambu. In some it is 
omitted and its place is taken by Gomeda (Skanda, Matsya, Varaha 
Puranas and Siddhanta Siromani). It does not appear in the list of dwlpas 
given in the Padma Parana and the Mahabharata. 

Besides the seven mountains, seven rivers, seven varsas, seven rulers 
and four castes there is again in the description of this dwipa a definite 
pointer to the identification of the dwipa that is the true ‘Plaksa’ from 
which the dwipa derives its name. ‘Plaksa’ is the Pakhar tree which is 
characteristic of warm temperate or Mediterranean lands. Wilford identi¬ 
fies this tree with willow and others with fig. Willow is definitely incorrect 
while, fig may be possible. One would, therefore, without hesitation 
identify this dwipa with the basin of the Mediterranean which is the third 
climatic belt north of the Equator in the northern hemisphere. 
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According to Wilt'ord," The name still persists in Placia, a town 
Mvsia, the inhabitants of which, with those in Scylace, lac a pecu ur 
language, which was the same with that spoken by the Pc asgi o nstone 
or Crotone, about Tyrrhtiians in Italy, and by the Pelagsi, who lived on 
the shores of the Hellespont, according to Herodotus. Thus the denomina¬ 
tion of Plaksa or Palengsa seems to be the same with Placia and Pelagsia 
and the Pelagsi came originally from the lesser Asia’. The view is also sup¬ 
ported by V. V. Iyer 1 - who identifies Plaksa dwipa with Greece and adjoin¬ 
ing lands. 


Puskaradwipa 

The accounts of tin's dwipa are given in different Puranas at considerable 
length. The Brahmanda Purana says that there is no rainfall, no springs, 
no fountains in this dwipa nor is there any vegetation. The Skanda says 
that between the two provinces of Puskaradwipa (Mahavitam and Dhatake 
Khandam) runs the mountain Manasa in a circle (like a full moon-Matsya). 
The account in the Vaifiha and Visnu is much the same. The note in the 
Bralimanda Purana about the mountain chains being one in two or two 
in one appears also in the Linga and Kurma Puranas. All the Puranas agree 
that the exterior province is Mahavitam and the interior is Dhataki. It is 
stated in the Matsya Purana that the Mahavitam is the western portion and 
exterior to the mountain. The Vamana Purana and the Guru da Purana give 
a harrowing account of the prevailing climatic conditions and dwell on the 
fiendish savagery of the tribes living in it. It says, The dwipa is a land of 
horrors, devoid of purity, cruel and leading to the destruction of the soul. 
It is the land of demons, full of awful hells twentyone in number’. Other 
Puranas, howover, mention Puskara dwipa as a paradise (Visnu) which 
conflicts with the text of the above descriptions. 

The descriptions given above can be reconciled if we note all the facts 
mentioned in the account of Puskaradwipa and analyse them with the help 
of a relief map of the world (Fig. 3). These points are: 

(1) Puskaradwipa is situated in the same latitudes as Uttara Kuru. 
Since the seasons there are the same as in the latter (Matsya and Vayu), 
we must search for Puskaradwipa in northern latitudes. 

(2) The climate of Dhataki and Mahavitam which form part of the 
Puskaradwipa is of ‘dry type, since ‘It does not rain there, neither are there 
any riveis in those regions. The climate is also not influenced by heat or 
cold (i.e., it is dry all the year round). The water supply and plant life 
of the country depends on water from the hills’ (Matsya). 

(3) The name of the dwipa is derived from the fact ‘it is surrounded 
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by Puskara (lakes of lotuses)’ (Matsya). Therefore we have to find a land 
in the northern latitudes in the vicinity of which there are a number of 
lakes. 

T,iere is ’ accor ^ in g lo Matsya, a huge circular mountain chain 
named Citrasanu situated in the eastern half of the dwipa. Tlie western half 
is dominated by another great circular range named Manasa with Mahavita 
(son of Manas) as its spur covering its western rim. Other Puranas also 
agree that there is a mountain range running through the whole extent of 
the dwipa and dividing it into two provinces one of which is exterior and the 
other interior with respect of the above mentioned ranges. In addition 
some Puranas qualify this statement by saying that this chain of mountains 
is really a continuous range but appears as split into two, meaning thereby 
that theie is a saddle or break in the range which allows access across it 
between the exterior and interior region. Manasa, according to Matsya, 
looks like a full moon rising near the sea coast. 

(5) A marked feature of the dwipa is its occupational structure. The 
practice of rearing domestic animals, trade, husbandry are non-existent 
there (Matsya). This points to the fact that the people living there are 
nomads and hunters and in general primitive and savage as described in 
other Puranas as well. 

(6) These are two contrasting pictures of the dwipa, a paradise on 
the one hand and a desolate waste on the other. This signifies that the 
central range is fairly high and is a distinct climatic barrier between its 
constituent parts. One side is a dry desert and the other, suitable for human 
occupation. It promises a paradise for those who approach the dwipa from 
one direction, while it presents the appearance of a wasteland if one 
enters it from the opposite direction. Such phenomena of knife-edged 
boundaries between two regions of strong contrast are not uncommon. For 
example, if we approach Peru from the west, it presents a dry', treeless, 
barren appearance, while if we enter it from the east it presents the most 
luxuriant equatorial forests. 

(7) It is surrounded by an ocean of fresh water and surrounds the 
sea of milk (Kslra-Sagara). 

The regions which broadly satisfy conditions (1), (3), (5) and (7) 
above are the Scandinavian lands, Finland, Northern European Russia and 
Siberia, since these lands occur in the same latitudes as those of Uttara 
Kuru. They contain numerous lakes, support nomadic people who live by- 
hunting and are washed by the Arctic waters or die waters of the cold 
current which flows past the Bering Sea along the eastern coast of Siberia 
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, , , . „„i; n iiv anions the oceans of the 

to japan. These waters have the lowest salmit) b 

world and may be called ‘fresh water’. 

Condition (2) excludes Scandinavia since its. ^f!^ t Scandi- 

and SO", much more than what is required by this clause « ’ 

navia is one of the fairly moist regions of the world, 
the picture of the western segment of Puskaradwipa pic. 

Puranas. 

Condition (4) excludes Finland and North European Russia. In the 
latter case the Urals may be taken as one of the ranges of Pi^kaiadwq« 
but in the first instance it is not circular (a point on which all Puranas are 
unanimous) and secondly, there is no other mountain range which could 
represent the other equally important ranges which occur on its east oi west. 


The western portion of Siberia is included in Uttarakuru, a sub-region 
of Jambil Dwipa by the Puranas* 1 The central and eastern parts of Sibe¬ 
ria are the only two regions which satisfy conditions (1) to (5) and (7). 
Of these two, only the eastern part of Siberia and the adjoining lands 
satisfy (6). This narrows down our investigation to only one region—the 
north-eastern seaboard of Asia which qualifies for identification as Puskara- 
dwipa. Let us examine this region in detail concentrating only on inhabi¬ 
ted or habitable lands which are covered by this region. 


The Sea of Japan is enclosed by a ring of mountain ranges. On its east 
are the Japanese Highlands and on its west are the Highlands of Korea, 
Manchurian Coast (culminating in Peishan peak) and Sikhota Alin which 
‘rise near the sea coast’. 11 This circular montain chain is almost continuous 
with very narrow breaks in the Korea strait and the Gulf of Tartary. Sup¬ 
pose we call the Japanese Highlands, Chitrasanu, the eastern segment of 
the circular range of Puskaradwipa and the western coastal ranges as 
Manasa, the picture of Puskaradwipa appears to emerge on the world map. 
If this assumption is true we should have another range Maliavita parallel 
to Manasa to its west. There happens to be a range, the Kliingan range 
which lies to the west and almost ‘guards the western frontiers’ of tins 
region. 4 -'’ To the east of this range which may be called Maliavita, there is 
a prosperous and rich land, which corresponds to the central plains of Man¬ 
churia while a desert Dhataki Khanda on its west is represented the Gobi 
desert in our scheme. 


If diese premises are correct, then the mountain Pitrsoma is the moun¬ 
tain Fujiyama 10 of Japan, the Ksira Sagara is the Sea of Japan and the Sea 
of Fresh Water is the north-western Pacific. Puskaradwipa, therefore, 
covered the whole of Japan, Manchuria and the south-eastern Siberia. 
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Salmaladwipa 

(1) The characteristic tree of this dwipa is Mmali or silk-cotton tree 
which gives the dwipa its name. This tree is commonly found on the mar¬ 
gins of equatorial regions or of monsoon lands with moderate rainfall. 
Hence we should locate Salmaladwipa in the rainy tropical belt of the old 
world. 

(£) The annual iange of temperature in this dwipa is low, since accord¬ 
ing to Matsya Purana (122, 93-59), it has neither summers nor winters, that 
is, there arc no seasonal variations there. 

(3) It is a region of high cloudiness since, ‘no stars, planets or the moon 
are visible'. 

(4) The people of this dwipa obtain the best victuals of all the six 
flavours without any effort on their part’ (Matsya, 122, 100). This brings 
out the significant characteristic of the region that the people who live 
there are food gatherers and not ‘food producers’. The vegetation cover 
produces enough food to satisfy their needs. 

The above features of Salmaladwipa are more than enough to justify its 
location in the equatorial region of the old world. There are two such re¬ 
gions within this belt, the equatorial lands of Africa and East Indies. The 
latter were included traditionally in the South-Eastern Peninsulas of Jambu 
Dwipa. 17 Therefore, by the process of elimination we reach the conclusion 
that by ‘Salmalidwlpa’, the Puranas mean the tropical part of Africa border¬ 
ing the Indian Ocean on the west. It included Madagasgar—the Zenj of the 
Arab and Persian geographers the Harina of the Puranics, and the Sankh 
Dwipa of some other writers. 


Krauncadwipa 

It is a pity that the Puranas do not mention any climatic or vegetational 
characteristics of this region. Therefore we have to fall back upon miscel¬ 
laneous information regarding the dwipa contained in not only the Puranas 
but also in other works. The information collected from the various sources 
is preseted below: 

(1) Mount Kraunca from which the dwipa derives its name, appears 
ior the first time in Taittiriya Aranyaka (1, 31, 2). This means that it has 
had associations with Jambu Dwipa (and incidentally with India) since re¬ 
mote antiquity. In all probability, therefore, this region was situated in the 
immediate vicinity of Jambu Dwipa. 
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( 2 ) The Mahabharata (12, liSW) north. The inevit- 

test. The Brhat Samhltf, (14, 24) and the Ramayana (4, 43, 25) locate .1 
in the north. 48 

(3) The dwipa is watered by ‘thousands of streams- in addition to the 
seven important rivers ‘flowing with great volume of water - mentioned 
by name. 1 The dwipa, therefore, is definitely a humid region noth abundant 

rainfall. 

(4) Although all the dwlpas, except the Jambu, find different places in 
the sequence of clwipas enumerated by different Puranas and other wor -s, 
it is noteworthy that Kusa and Kraunca always appear successively in all 
of them. It suggests that in all probability the two clwipas were situated 
close to each other. 


(5) The statement that ‘the Krauncadwlpa surrounds the Gliritoda sea 
like the tyre of a wheel* 51 provides an important clue to the location of 
this dwipa. 

We have therefore to find an inland sea situated to the north-west of 
Jambu Dwipa, virtually surrounded by a well-watered populated’- beit 
containing a number of mountains which stand in or near it and also a 
number of voluminous rivers which flow through it. 


There are five enclosed or partially enclosed seas to the north-west of 
Jambu Dwipa, the Baltic, the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, the Caspian 
and the Aral Sea. Of these only the Black sea practically fulfils all the 
conditions mentioned in 1-6 above. The Baltic, the Aral and the Caspian 
are flanked by deserts (hot or cold) which are either uninhabited or un¬ 
inhabitable and therefore the bordering lands do not qualify for the term 
‘dwipa’ applied by the Puranas. Besides their characteristics as regards 
climate, rivers and mountains are just opposite to those mentioned in 
the Puranas. The Mediterranean region is too large a unit to he considered 
as an annular region surrounding an inland sea. Besides, its southern margin 
is a desert practically reaching its southern shore We may, therefore, con¬ 
clude that the Krauncadwlpa of the Puranas is represented by the basin of 
the Black Sea. 53 


chapter in The Mountain System 

of the Puranas 

ME1U' or the abode of Brahma is the pivot of and the kev to die 
Puranic geography of the world. It is the point of reference Wnd wh ch 
are symmetrically arranged the mountain systems of the Puranic wM 
The mountains delimit and are closely associated with the regions and the 
countries, which collectively form the Puranic continents. 

r ^ e J ed ! S 'd 0 n °t mention Mem. It is referred to as Mahameru or the 

tSn nf M p l "V 16 T tirTya Arai ^ aka (tf, 1,3), but there is no indica- 
on of its location and size. The Epics, the Buddhist and the Jaina 

scriptures and the Puranas contain practically identical notices regarding 
ic size and extent of Meru and its central location in relation to the conti- 
nents or major regions of die world. The Persians, the Greeks, the Chinese 
le Jews and the Arabs repeat the traditional nodality of the Meru in their 
cosmography. Although the details and denominations vary, die central 
idea is practically the same as in the Puranas. The Bundesh and Vendidacl- 
Sada maintain that die central condnent, Khonneretz Bami is surrounded in 
the east, south and west by a sea called Zare-Ferakh-Kand and in the north 
by a high mountain named Al-Burj which corresponds to the Puranic Meru. 
The AI-Buij according to Zoroaslrian books not only gave birth to all 
the mountains of the world but it was] from this mountain, that the streams 
which water our earth descended. 1 The Chinese too believed tiiat the 
centre of the earth from south to north lay in die high and snow-covered 
Tsing-ling mountains (or Sumeru), from which emerged chains of high 
mountains and which gave rise to many rivers. 2 The Jews, as well, made 
diis mountain a part of dieir cosmographical system. Isaiah, making use of 
such ideas as were generally accepted in his times, introduced Lucifer (eq. 
Swarbhanu in Sanskrit) boasting that he would exalt his throne above the 
stars of God and would sit on the mountain of the Congregation (cf. 
'Sabha in Sanskrit), on the side of the north’. Mem, according to Hindu 
tradition, is also the rendezvous of gods where the Sabha or the assembly 
of gods is held on its northern side. The Mountain of God is also alluded 
to in the psalms, though, in some instances, it seems to imply Mount 
Moriah. ( 

In the Puranas the descriptions of Mem, its location and extent and the 
great mountain-ranges associated with it as well as the regions which are 
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bounded by those ranges and 

The Agni and Brahma 1 ui anas aie ' Vivu present many passages 

and the Kurina, Matsya, Markamleya, an * > 1 usual 

... "V'r rVK'B^U S".Je»c,a t u rc of 

goes more fuly into details. T » “ g ^ flu) p adma . The other 
subordinate details from all, anc briefly. The Maha- 

Regarding the size and shape of Men,, the Visnu Parana says, Jambu 
. . ?i nf *ill these (continents); and m the centie ol tins 

D "T « rn thecae.» E,I ‘ l ^ '“” , m J^ n Meru . The height of 

r,T\iS™‘and itdV below fhe surface of the earth is 
16,000 yojanas. Its diameter at the summit is 32,000 y°J»n»j. ” 

base, 16,000: so that this mountain is like the seedcup 

the earth”.’ 1 

The shape of Meru, according to the above description, is that of an 
inverted cone; and on the analogy of the seedcup its form should be ci - 
cular: but there seems to be some uncertainty regarding this subject amount 
the Puranics. The Padma compares its form to the bell-shape flower i 
«Dhatura . The Vayu represents it as having four sides of diffeient colours, 
i.e., white on the east, yellow on the south, black on the west, and led on 
the north. There are other opinions as well regarding the outline of t re 
mountain Meru, e.g., according to Atri it has 100 angles to Blrygu, a 
thousand; Savami calls it octangular, Bhagurr, quadrangular anc 
Varsavani says it has a thousand angles; Galava makes it saucer-shaped; 
Garni, twisted like braided hair, and others maintain that it is circular. 
The Linva makes its eastern face the colour of ruby; its southern, that 
of lotus;°its western, golden; and its northern, coral. The Matsya has die 
same colour as the Vayu and both contain this line, ‘Four-coloured, 
golden, four-cornered, lofty’, but the Vayu compares its summit m one 
place to a saucer, and observes that its circumference must be thrice its 
diameter. The Matsya also, rather incompatibly, says the measurement is 
that a circular form, hut it is considered cjuadrangulai. 


According to the Buddhists of Ceylon, Meru is said to be of the same 
diameter throughout (i.e. cylindrical). Those of Nepal conceive it to be 
shaped like a drum. The description of Meru and its surrounding moun¬ 
tains, as given in the Brahmanda is exactly the same as in the Vayu. 

The above references bring out the following information regarding 
Meru: 
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(1) Meru signifies a vast plateau of immense height lying in the heart 
of the central continent, Jambu Dwlpa. Its height and size, relative to 
o her mountain systems and regions, is shown in a sketch (see Fig 4) 
Tins sketch has been drawn to scale, according to the descrintinn L™ 
3,1 Visnu, Matsya, Vayu and Bhagawata PurLs. deSCT1 P tl0n g lven 

(2) It indicates quite clearly that Meru is not the name of an isolated 
peak, a single mountain, or an individual range. It is a fairly extensive 
p ateau hemmed in by a ring of mountain peaks, so that the top of Meru 

resembles a saucer-i.e., it is depressed in the centre and elevated alon* 
its margins. 

(3) The sides of Meru are extremely precipitous. In other words the 
vas plateau is bounded on all sides by steep escarpments, so that ascent 
to the top of the plateau from any point on the base is not only difficult 

ut very nearly impossible. The Puranas emphasise this steepness bv 
sa } mig very aptly and concisely that the shape of Meru resembles a cylinder. 

3 Jus will happen if the escarpment is just steep. In places where it overhang 
it would give the impression of an inverted cone-with a smaller base and 
a wider top If the escarpment has a convex profile, it at once brings to 
the observers mind the shape of a drum. 

• i ^. T1 \ e assertion that Meru is a circular, square, octagonal or thousand- 
sided, implies that observers must have travelled round Meru and taken 
different routes-all close to the escarpment. Those who changed’their 
bearings four times to circumnavigate the Meru, naturally described it as 
square in shape while those who changed them frequently described it as 
many sided as the number of times they had to change their general direc¬ 
tion of movement. The best way of summarily describing the circumference 
of Meru was therefore what Visnu Purana says, i.e., it is circular which 
simply means that one cari make a complete round of Meru and come back 
to his starting point. The shape of a vast massive mountain system like 
Meru could not be ascertained or visualised otherwise. 

(5) The height of Meru is given as 84,000 yojanas while that of the 
ranges north and south of it (including Himavan, Himavat, etc.) is given 
as 2,000 yojanas (see Fig. 4) which gives the N-S section across Jambu 
Dwipa). This appears to be very much out of proportion since there is 
no mountain in die world which is 42 times the height of the Himavan or 
Plimavat. The inference is clear that the staggering, escarpment of Meru 
when observed from its base, appears to be of tremendous height, even 
higher than the highest mountain, for the obvious reason that from this 
position one cannot see the peak of top of the escarpment which dissolves 
m the misty haze above. _ 

MA 4 
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Keeping the above facts in mind and assuming that Himvat is the same 
as our Himalayas, let us attempt to identify Meru in the great mountain 
complex which lies north of the Himalayas—Himalayas taken in its broadest 
sense, i.e., the chains of mountains which extend from east to west and 
bound Bharata in the north. 

The accompanying map of the Himalayan and Trans-Himalayan peaks 1 
(Fig. 5) depicts in a simplified form and in a generalised manner the moun¬ 
tain systems of Asia. The peaks of the mountains are classified according to 
their magnitude and some idea of the relative heights of the different ranges 
can be visualised at a glance from the map. Besides, a north-south cross- 
section has also been added to bring out the sequence of ranges and inter¬ 


vening valleys. 


It will be seen that there are only five elevated regions in the vast Hima¬ 
layan and Trans-Himalayan zone which could possibly be identified with 
Meru and whose characteristics approximately, if not exactly, corresponded 
with those laid down in the Puranas and analysed in paras 1-5 above. 

These are: 

(a) The region covered by the Karakoram cluster of peaks. 

- (b) The region covered by Dhaulagiri cluster of peaks. 

(c) The region covered by the Everest cluster of peaks. 

(d) The Tibetan Plateau enclosed by the Kun-lun and Himalayan arcs. 

(e) The Pamir high plateau enclosed by snow-clad peaks of the Plindu- 
kush, Karakoram, Tien Shan and Trans-Alai system. 

The great Karakoram complex lies between the Tarim and the Indus 
basins, west of the political frontier of Tibet. It lies roughly between 70°E 
and 79°E, its physical limits being the Hunza-Gilgit valley in the west and 
the Nubra : Shyok valley in the east, and its northern limit is rather the para¬ 
pet above the Tarim basin than the Shimshal-Shaksgan depression, while a 
‘straight’ line that can be drawn through Gilgit, Ronda and Khapalu, never 
above 10,000 feet makes an admirable southern limit. The focus of this 
complex is the Boltoro glacier, from which apart from K2 (28,250') ten 
other peaks radiate at heights between 23,000' and 28,000' and no equal 
area, even of the Himalayas can rival this mass of glacier-mantled giants. 


Overhanging the Shaksgan valley and within ten miles of the river are 
three Terarri Kangri peaks (24,200^24,500'), two Gasherbrum (26 000'- 
26,500') and two sentinels of K2-Broad Peak (26,400') and Staircase Peak 
(24,750'); and. over the western parting, Masherbrum (Kl) seems to have 
two peaks above ak which is 25,100' high. 
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Though there is this special focus, three parallel ranges may be distin- 
guislied most clearly and most easily as North, Central Ld South even if 

special features or historic names are associated with them e e Avhil 
Muztagh and Ladakh. ’ e '^ -> Aghu, 

The above description of the Karakoram cluster partly satisfies the con 
ditions which according to the Puranas, apply to Mem. It is no doubt a 
\ ast, snow-covered, inaccessible, high plateau dotted with numerous magni- 
iciuit peaks and surrounded by the deep ravines of rivers which flow round 

vnth^ieru f ° ° Wing pnmar . V facts do not it for its identification 


(i) The shape of the cluster: it is an oblong region and can in no way 
be considered or imagined even as approximately circular in shape. 

(ii) The most important fact that the four principal rivers which flow 
from Mem to the four cardinal points is not true of this region. 

(in) The top of the plateau, taken as whole, is more like that of a cor¬ 
rugated roof (i.e. parallel ridges with irregular intervening valleys) and 
not saucer-shaped as described by the Puranas. 


c ?f T m ? )01 re § ions of Jambu Dwlpa which lie to the East, West 

South and North of Mem according to the Puranas do not occur as such 
with reference to this cluster. 


The Dhaulagiri cluster consists of 6 great peaks (above 24,000') within 
a radius of about 9 miles, situated on the Great Himalayan Range and its 
western bifurcation at Dhaulagiri. They are linear summits surmounted by 
great peaks of almost the same altitude. However, its size, shape, drainage 
and regional relationship do not in any way conform to the pattern pres- 
cribed by the Puranas. It may be safely ignored so far as its identification 
with Meru is concerned. This observation also applies to (c) above which 
with the exception of the fact that they are high plateaus, do not satisfy 
the other essential conditions laid down in (2) to (5) above. Tibet, is too 
big a unit to be considered as a possible answer to the Puranic Mem. Even 
if we take the whole plateau of Tibet as Meru, the arrangement of moun¬ 
tain ranges and corresponding regions with respect to Meru becomes asym, 
metric which is against their general alignment as given in the Puranas. 

The plateau of Pamir, ‘though constantly spoken as such is no more a 
plateau than the Armenian crown, which if. resembles in some essentials; 
for.it is approximately .a square segment of the folded belt, running. 150 
miles both east and west and north and south. But while the mass of the 
Armenian, square is a real crown, from which the land falls in all direc¬ 
tions, the Pamir is really a shallow bowl (cf. the .‘‘saucer-shape” of the 
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Puranas), overhung by the gable-ends of the Hindukush, die Tien Shen Kun¬ 
lun and the Himalayas. These gable-ends justify its name’ 5 (cf. the names: 
Pa-meer and Meer-u). This Pamir bowl (or saucer) is bounded all around 
by high ranges studded with snow-covered jagged peaks, enveloped in 
cloud and festooned with glistening glaciers. These ranges aie the Alai 
and the Trans-Alai in the north, the Sarikol and the Kashghai on the east, 
die Hindukush on the south and the Khwaja Mohammad lange on the west. 
The peaks which occur round die plateau are, from the north in a clockwise 
direction, Pk. Stalin (24,623') Communist Academy Peak (19,239'), Peak 
Lenin (23,542'), Peak of Peter I range (above 23,000'), Kungur Peaks (No. 
42 and 48, 25,146'), Mustagh Ata (24,388'), the peaks of Waklian, Shugnan, 
Rushan and Yazgulem (above 17,000'). 

The Pamir is die focal point of Central Asian drainage. Major rivers 
flow from it towards west (Oxus), south (Indus), east (Tarim) and north 
(Syr Daria). It is also flanked by E-W mountain chains to the nordi and 
soudi. 

On diese premises, one can safely come to the conclusion that the Mem 
of the Puranas can be identified with the Great Pamir Knot of Asia. If we 
accept the identification of Meru with the Pamir plateau, die location of 
the principal mountain ranges of Jambu Dwlpa as given in die Puranas 
can be investigated. 

According to the Puranas, nordi of Meru tiiere are, in order, three moun¬ 
tain ranges, the Nila, Sweta and Srngavan (see Fig. 6). They are respectively 
die boundary ranges of Ramayaka, Hiranmaya and Kuru, and spread east 
and west up to the 'Salt Ocean’. They are two thousand yojanas wide. In 
length each succeeding range is a little shorter than the preceding one. 
Similarly, to the south of Meru are the three ranges, the Nisadha, Hemakut 
and Himalaya (or Himavan) spreading east and west like the preceding 
ones'. The width of these ranges is die same as diat of the northern ranges. 
They are the boundary ranges of Harivarsa, Kimpursa and Bharata-Varsa. 

Between die Nisadha and Nila there are three varsas. The one round 
Meru and bounded by Gandhamadana on die west and Malyavan on the 
east is Ilavrta Varsa. On die east of Ilavrta Varsa is Bhadravarsa and on 
its west is Ketumala. The relative positions of these ranges and the varsas 
which they delimit are shown in the accompanying diagram of Jambu 
Dwlpa. This, diagram does not incorporate one more characteristic 
of the northernmost and southernmost ranges, i.e., the Srngavan and 
Himavat (as given in some Puranas, for instance, the Matsya and the 
Vayu) that both these ranges are curved like a bow with their concave 
sides towards the north and the south respectively. 
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WitH ^ Physical-map of 

Sjhgavdn represents Kara Tau-Kirghiz-Ketman chain 
Stoetd represents Nura Tau-Turkistan-Atbashi chain' 

Nlh represents Zarafshan-Trans-Alai-Tien Shan chain. . 

Ntsaclha represents Hindukush-Kunlun chain 

Hemakilta represents Ladakh-Kailash-Trans-Himalayan chain 

Himavan represents the Great Himayalan range. 

There, however, appears to be a discrepancy. The Puranas sav that all 
tee ranges extend from sea to sea. This is literally JTEIdfc 
Himavan only. Why and where did tire Puranies make this olXs 1 

ft.d t nl’theT- °^ ller ranges? If we look at the map of Asia closely we 
hnc. that the Srngavan, Sweta and Nila end on the west in the Kixil Kum 

<nd Kata Kum deserts, and on the east in the Gobi desert The Nisadha 
extends from the Caspian to the China Sea (taking Tsig MouSas 
I S eastern extension). The Ilemakuta extends from the sea on die east to 
the Iranian desert on the west. Thus in each case, the range extends from 
sea to sea if we define sea’ as a large expanse of sand or water. Did the 
monies hold the view that as barriers to human settlement and movement 

** f and 1 th ^ °{ water > were synonymous when considering the 
geography of the inhabited world! 


Details of a few main ranges, mentioned above, are given in the Puranas 
m different chapters. There are whole chapters on Meru and .die Himavan 
Nisadha, Devakuta and Kailasa ranges but the account of the ranges north 
of Meru is strikingly bare and sketchy. Besides, while the southern ranges 
are sanctified by their association with a number of gods, die northern 
ranges are in general not so honoured. The reason is obvious; the Puranics 
were more interested in the southern and central regions of Asia with which 
they were directly associated for thousands of years. 

About the Nisadha, the Puranas say 6 : 


Now I will describe fully the western Nisadha range. In the central 
peak of that range is die beautiful temple of Visnu, decorated with gold. 
It is served by saints and Rsis and is full of Yaksas, Apsaras, Gandhaxvas 
etc. God Hari, the creator in yellow garments, himself resides there 
and saints are always serving him. In the internal peak of that Nisadha 
range is the beautiful city of demons named UlanghI, decorated with a 
variety of metals. There are gates of gold and silver and festoons of 
ought gold and die city is full of passages, caves and roads. Rows of 
palaces and houses shine like burnished gold and there are beautiful 
gardens at several.places. That city is full of snakes, which guard the 
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entrance gate, and make the entry of enemies impossible. That city oi 
thirty yojanas is always in prosperity. On its southern side seveial 
demons reside and in the central part of that range is the city called 
Desapradesa. The entrance to this town is through a cave. On the 
western peak there are several prosperous cities of Devas, Demons and 
Nagas. At the foot of that mountain there is a Somasila where the moon 
shines once a year. Rsis, Kinnaras and Gandharvas always worship the 
master of stars, Gandra. The peak of that mountain is called Brahma- 
Piirsva Peak. In heaven it is called the abode of Suryadeva Brahma. 
Yaksas, Gandharvas and Demons serve Mahatma Brahma through salu- 

• tation and worship. There is also the residing place of the fire god 
Vahni Deva) which is famous in all lokas. Saints, servants, etc. are 
worshipping Vahni. On the northern beautiful peak of that mountain 
where Rsis, Saints and a variety of Demons reside, is located a city 
named Hemacitra, famous in all die three lokas. There are three places 
of three Devas. On die eastern peak, in the central, and on the western 

•are the places of Narayana, Brahma and Mahadeva respectively. They 
are always worshipped by powerful Demons, Gandharvas and Yaksas. 
On the three peaks of that superior mountain, there are at places beauti¬ 
ful cities of Yaksas, Gandharva and Nagas.... 

• The Western Nisadlia is the Hindukush. Let us study the location of 
its principal peaks. The highest peak of the Hindukush is Trichi Mir (T32, 
height, 25,436'), 10 miles N N E of T32 is anodier peak T56 (height 
24,611') and 9 miles N E of T32 is peak T65 (height 24,543'). On the main 
range about 25-30 miles towards E is the peak named Sidi-Istragh while 
further east on the main ridge is another but much lower peak Lanklio 
(22,641'). The last one, diough lower in height, is of special importance, 
since it dominates the route which linked the main E W route across the 
Pamir region with the Indian route which branched off from it across the 
Baioghil pass through Darkot. 

These are all the high peaks of Hindukush (or Western Nisadlia). A 
simple sketch (Fig. 7) showing these peaks and their correct align¬ 
ment with die main range, would not only enable us to understand the 
passage given above but. .would also help us in locating the settlements 
referred to dierein. 

It would be observed that the Puranic location of peaks on the western 
Nisadlia (Hindukush) range tallies exactly with die position of peaks as 
depicted in die sketch. Trichi Mir is the Puranic Trikuta whose three 
majestic peaks T32, T56 and T65 represent the Hindu Trinity, i.e. Mahadeva 
(Sankara), Brahma and Visnu (Narayana) respectively. The main range 
shown on'die sketch and which skirts the Pyandzh in the south is associated 
with Visnu, though no specific names or associations are indicated for Sidi 
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Istragl. or Lankko. The Puvtoas also mention that on the northern and 
southern slopes and at the foot of the main range lived the barbarians (i e 
Demons while north of Trichi Mir-in the valley of the Oxus and the 
upper and middle Kokcha valley there were many cities of Devas (or civi- 
hsed people). These cities of Devas refer to the settlements of Afghan 
Badakshan which have been mentioned by Holditch* in these terms: § 

1 he northern slopes and plains of Badakshan between the mountains 
<nc t ie Oxus form part of a region which once represented the wealth 
of civilization in Asia. The whole region was dotted with towlis of im 
poi tance in medieval times and the fame of its beauty had passed down 

Srin,“ days of Assy,ia and10 4««£ 

The barbarous tribes, living near the central peaks of the main range 
aie the uncouth and savage Kafirs, who, driven from many directions into 
the most maccesib e pastures of the hills by the advance of stronger races 
noi h and south, have occupied remote valleys preserving their own 
dialects. The settlement of Desapradesa lying to the south of the main 
langeprobaUy refers to Dashpar region, which was occupied by the war¬ 
like Turkish raiders who were for long a menace to the routes and settle¬ 
ments of the northern valleys. The city of Ulanghi (lit., ‘a saddle or pass’) 
is probably associated with the Baroghil Pass and corresponds to Darkot 

J,’ ' a „f2 Way) *. Hemacitra is obviously Chitral, an important town of 
the N.W. Frontier. The abode or the ‘zone of influence’ of Valini Deva 
points definitely to the settlements of fire-worshippers of Wakhan, Islika- 

stnm, Shignan and Roshan who dominated the upper valley of the Oxus 
for centuries. 

., ** 1S s o r pnsing that the Puranic account of the Himalayan chains, i.e. 
the Hemakuta and Himavan is more poetic than precise or convincing. It 
is a sort of generalised description which runs as follows: 

Sutaji remarked: Kailasa is located on the delightful central peak of 
eva-Kuta mountain. It is one hundred yojanas in length and fifty 
yojanas m breadth. Its peak is white, calm, delightful and of good ex¬ 
panse. Several saints five there. There is a big city full of rows of bi* 
houses decorated with gold and diamonds. Tins city belongs to the 
great god Kubera. That city is safe from the enemies’ attack and is 
magnificent and prosperous. There is a meeting chamber named Vipula 
m the midst of that town which has several pillars and is decorated with 
gold m different ways. There is also an aeroplane named ‘Puspaka’ deco¬ 
rated with numerous gems. It contains all essential things, is very fast- 
movmg, is propelled only by desire and is also fitted with'gold wires 
•uns aeroplane is used by Mahatma Kubera. Yaksendra and Pingala 
eva , worshipped by all Demons reside there along with Yaksas Gan- 
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; dharvas, Kinnaras, Saints, Panegyrists and Apsaras. Mahatma Kubera has 
eight everlasting treasure houses named Padma, Mahapadma, Makara, 
. Kacchapa, Kumuda, Sanklia, Nila and Nandaka. These are full of jewels. 
Indra also resides near Kubera, Fire-Yama, and Devas and other Apsaras 
also reside there. Attendants first worship Mahatma Yakjsendra and then 
walk behind him. There is also the Mandaldni river with placid water, 
where ghats are studded with jewels, and beautiful flowers blossom. They 
are decorated with golden, blue and beryl-coloured lotuses. In that 
water, the wives of Yaksas and Gandharvas always bathe and the water 
of that Mandakini river is drunk by. Devas, Demons, Gandharvas, Yaksas, 
ghosts and others. Apart.from this two other rivers named Alakananda 

• and Nanda also flow there, full of nectar-like water. This water is used 

by die Devas. On the eastern peak of that mountain there are ten cities 
of Gandharvas_There is no limit to the prosperity of these cities. 

There are, several rows of big palaces. Bright like fire, powerful 
. Harikesa, Citrasena, Sara, etc., the ten Gandharva kings are die owners 
of that place. On die western peak of that mountain there are separate 
. palaces of Yaksas. That place is eighty yojanas in length and thirty 
yojanas in breadth. There are several big houses. There are thirty 
prosperous palaces of the people. Happiness always reigns in these 
houses and thirty Yaksas like Mahamali, Sunetra, Manivara, etc., are the 
' owners of those houses. The illustrious Vaisravana is the master of the 
aforesaid Yaksas. 

On die southern side of that Kailasa, the Himalaya is located. There 
are several gardens. There are many falls and caves. There are innume¬ 
rable peaks, passes and plains. This Himalaya is stretching from the 
eastern sea to the western sea. At several places on these mountains 
there are die cities of Kinnaras, which are located in the central part of 
the many-peaked Himalaya, about one hundred in number. Here men 
and women are always happy and the subjects are healthy and prospe¬ 
rous. One hundred kings, like Druma, Sugriva, Sainya, Bhagadatta are 
the owners of these powerful Kinnaras. In this mountain Mahadeva 
. Rudra was married to Uma. Uma Devi did her hard penance here. 
Mahadeva in the garb of Kirata played here and Mahadeva and Parvati 
saw the whole of Jambu Dwipa. The playground of Rudra Deva is full 
of different ghosts and full of strange flowers and fruits. Beautiful, big- 
eyed, happy Kinnan women reside in the caves and mountains of this 

• land of mountains. Here Yaksas, handsome Gandharvas and innumerable 
Apsaras are always happy. There is the famous Umavan. Here Sankara 

: converted his body, half into male and half into female. There is Sara- 
vana where Kartikeya was bom. Here he expressed his desire to destroy 
Kraunca Sailavana. Kartikeya has got his chariot here which is adorned 
•with a flag. The destroyer of enemies left his power in the Kraunca 
-mountain full of coloured and strange flowers. Great Devas like Indra 
.made Kartikeya, the commander of the Devas who was decorated here. 
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. He was bright like twelve Suns. tWp n™ i . 

Kartikeya, full of ghosts, et c. to the beautiful EeSrf ft " f 

Jaya mountain there is Kartikevas nlawmimri i , t e Hun *~ 

said that on the beautiful eastern' kind is the”SS Pa "f U Sila ; Ifc is 

which scholars call as Kalapagrama In Hip w- - T dm S P lac , e of sain ts 

of Markandeya, Vasista, BhLfta, Nala VisvamiHaTddll V* f*™? 

hundreds and thousands of asramas of Rsis Tw’ UddaIaka > etc -> aa d 

^Ite^e^Th^r r0am , ,here 

rT In .* e °P en “S sentence the term ‘Devakuta’ should be corrected as 
Hemakuta. The Devakuta is a different mountain range which with Tathara 
has been defined by the authors of the Puranas as a double range joining the 

SltS, ° n the e ” St ° f Meru - 11 "**■ rt-fora, 

S ,'Sd to dSH a “- ^ f Cat range Hemakflf “ is “ ,he of 

and parallel to Hie Himavan. In Hie above paragraph Kailasa is sunnosed 

1 “ 2 ^' ™^ 

(i) The Hemakuta is Hie modern Kailasa Trans-Himalayan range. 

(ii) Puranic Kailasa is only a peak of the Hemakuta mountain. It 
is the existing Kailasa mountain and not the Kailasa range. 

(m) The traditional city of Kubera (Alakapuri of Kalidasa’s Megha- 
dutaj hes on or near the Mountain Kailasa. 

(iv) The eight ‘treasure houses’ of Kubera represent eight lesser peaks 

of the same range which lie in the vicinity of the Kailasa moun- 
x tain. 

(v) The location of Mandakini, Alakananda and Nandii show that the 

Puranics were thoroughly conversant with the minor topogra¬ 
phical features of the Mansarovara basin. • & 

(vi) There were prosperous settlements (10 cities of Gandharvas 
ruled by 10 Gandharva kings’) on the east of Kailasa mountain 
while on its west ‘thirty palaces of Yaksas’ were located. This 
indicates the importance and superiority of the eastern region 
which had well-settled and better organised population 
groups over the western region which had a poorer, less civi¬ 
lised and scattered population. It is to be noted that the ‘eastern 
region’ recognised correctly by Hie Puranics in the above state¬ 
ment is a geographical region with a high percentage of sun- 
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shine, a moist, fertile soil of fine quality, highly successful agri¬ 
culture, excellent crops of barley, very fair wheat and abundance 
of vegetables. It rightly deserves its name, Lha-sa or Gods 
country. 

It is true that the Himalaya is situated south of Kailasa and that 
the Himalayas extend from sea to sea. 

The Himalayas have a much larger number of peaks, though the 
Puranics say that it has about hundred of them. The names of 
the peaks are not given here, although a few names occur in other 
chapters elsewhere. 

The inhabitants of the Himalayas are ‘Kumars’ (cf. Kinnara-desa) 
and Mahadeva appeared there ‘in the garb of a Kirata.’ This 
indicates people with a lower cultural level dwelling in Hima¬ 
layan forests, some of which are named as Uma-Vana, Sara-Vana, 
Kraunca Saila-Vana, etc. In addition to the forest people there 
are mentioned innumerable (‘hundreds and thousands’) asramas 
of saints and Rsis in the secluded valleys of this mountain. 

The Himalayas are rich in minerals and are the source of ‘thou¬ 
sands of streams’. Naturally this means that the Puranics here 
refer to the southern face of the Great Himalayan range. 

Besides the six major ranges, discussed so far, there are a few other 
ranges which form part of the general pattern of the Puranic mountain 
system of Jambu Dwlpa. These are the Gandhamadana and the Malyavan 
which lie to the west and east of Meru and separate the Ilavrta from the 
Ketumala and the Bhadravarsa respectively. 

The Gandhamadana and the Malyavan are ranges die location of which 
is highly controversial. In fact, there is a confusion in the Puranas about all 
the ranges which immediately surrounded or flank Meru. The Visnu Parana 
says, ‘Meru, then is confined between die mountains Nila and Nisadha (on 
the north and south) and between Malyavan and Gandhamadana (on die 
west and east)’. 9 The Gandhamadana is also mentioned in other Puranas 
as one of the southern buttresses of Meru (Matsya), as one of the filament 
mountains on the west, as a range of boundary mountain on the south, and 
as a Varsa mountain of Ketumala (Vayu). The position of die Malyavin 
is also changed in accordance with the position of the Gandhamadana. The 
Bhagavata gives different names to die different parts of Gandhamadana, for 
instance, the buttress is called hlerumandara, the filament mountain, the 
Hamsa, while the term Gandhamadana is restricted to the eastern range. 

However, on a close scrutiny of the Puranic regional descriptions one 
comes to the conclusion that by the Gandhamadana the Puranics meant 


(vii) 

(viii) 

(ix) 

(x) 
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two parallel ranges which come cW "o tch “^Ir S”' ^ ° f 
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chapter iv The River System 

of the Puranas 

CORRESPONDING to the pattern of the major mountain ranges 
of Jambu Dwlpa, the Puranas give an account of its drainage pattern 
which, too, is arranged symmetrically round the central pivot, the Meru 
(Pamirs). This is bound to be so, since the drainage is naturally guided by 
the framework of bordering ranges. The Puranas, first of all, give an account 
of the origin of the main rivers which rise in Meru and flow towards the 
four cardinal points. Then they deal with the course of each of these rivers 
mentioning the various topographical features which occur in the rivers 
basin from its source to its mouth. Besides these main rivers, the Puranas 
also deal with other rivers and lakes in the various regions of Jambu Dwipa. 

To understand the account of rivers and lakes as given in the Puranas, 
it is necessary to keep the following basic Puranic notions in mind: 

(i) The authors of the Puranas believed that rivers originate in lakes, 
so each river has, in their accounts, invariably a lake visible or invisible 
(underground) as its source. This lake, in its turn, lies at the foot of a 
mountain and collects the rain or glacial water which runs down its slopes. 
Thus, as a rule, according to the Puranas, each river has a corresponding 
lake and an associated mountain. 

(ii) The Puranas assume that a river can penetrate, through subter¬ 
ranean channels, mountain ranges or minor impediments, which lie athwart 
its course. As a corollary, the water of a lake could ‘filter through the 
bounding ridges and give rise to streams on opposite slopes. The Puranas 
imagine and locate subterranean channels where (a) a river falls into and 
ends in a lake which has no visible outlet. If a river rises on the opposite 
side of a range overlooking the lake, it is supposed that the course of the 
former liver is continued across the range; (b) a river flowing through a 
broad valley enters a narrow gorge, and gives the impression of a decrease 
in its size and volume. In this case the assumption is that the river has lost 
some of its waters by sending a branch or branches across the adjoining 
ridges into the neighbouring valleys. Thus a river could flow in as many 
as two, three or more channels, separated by intervening ridges. 

(iii) A riv er with all its tributaries is considered by the authors of the 
Puranas as one river. They do not usually give separate names for tributa- 
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ries while describing the main river Tf fl le r> - 
river B is a tribute^ of river A tL sit t h*T r* !° ** 
summit of the source mountain of river B’ CoL r Tely V tf if- 0 " th ° 
Uiat river A falls on mountain X and then on mounts V i Pura, . ias sa y 
vey the idea that the river A first receives a trih \ " V ^ Want t0 . COn ' 
then another from mountain Y. Individual trihnV'V 1 ^ 10m mountain 
tioned in the Puranas but only when thev 'in the! UeS ”° d ° ubt men ' 
will, any natural or cultural phenomena. For instan™ ^“tiTpa ot 

K f a “ w- V0 , 1 ! M r G m f ntl ° ned aS individuaI rivers while describing the city 
of Vidisa the Kingdom of UjjayinI or the land of Surasenas o/pancalaS 

rlhe": ey are aSS0Ciated - but n0t - tributaries of the Ca“ 

It is not necessary that the Puranic idea regarding the source river of 
any river-system should be identical with what we hold today. For instance 
the Puranas g,ve_equal importance to the Vanksu and Panj as the sources 
of O.vus or to Bhagiratlu and Alakananda as those of tlie Gahga or to the 
Yarkand and Kasghar rivers of the Tarim. In fact, we were not sure about 
the sources of the major rivers of the world, even up to the late 19th or 
early _0th century. Controversies regarding the sources of the Nile, Brahma- 
putia, Oxus ? etc., are well known. 

These three basic principles’ or notions of the Puranas are the hey’ to 
an understanding of the Puranic description of rivers and Jakes. Without 

this, the Puranic accounts in many cases become meaningless, incongruous 
or mythical’. 


According to the Puranas, there are four major rivers which flow from 
Meru towards north, south, east and west. In the Scriptures also there are 
tour rivers, and we find in Edda, four primeval rivers of milk flowing from 
the teats of Audhumble. In all these accounts, these rivers are only four 
branches of the original river, Swargariga or Mandakini in the Puranas. In 
the Edda also all rivers have their origin from the parent river called 
Ilvergelmer, but in Scriptures it has no name. 


The Puranic account of this source river (Swarganga) runs as follows: 
It nses from under the foot of Visnu, at the polar star, passing through the 
circle of the moon, it falls upon the summit of Meru, where it divides into 
four streams flowing towards the four cardinal points. According to the 
Genesis, the river went forth watering the garden of Eden, and, of course 
wandering through it, divided itself into four heads. The Puranic accounts 
use the same expression, but in a literal sense, and suppose that these four 
ranches pass actually through four rocks carved into the shape of four 
eads of various, animals. The Ganga running towards the south passes 
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through a cow’s head, hence India is called the Land of Cows (cf. Go- 
vansas and Go-palas or simply Pallis or shepherds). In the west is a horses 
head from which flows the Chaksu; and the inhabitants of the countries 
bordering on it are of course Asvas or Turangamas, horses or rather hoi se¬ 
men. Towards the east is the head of an elephant, from which flows t le 
river Sita. To the north is die lion’s head, from which flows the Bhadra- 
Soma, hence diis country is called the country of the Lions, and there is 
actually a powerful Tartarian tribe there, called the Tiibe of the Lion. 
All die four rivers after running through the various legions of Jambu 
Dwlpa, fall into their respective oceans. 

But before the ‘heavenly stream’ divides into these four branches, it en¬ 
circles Meru through seven channels for a space of 84,000 yojanas. After 
its division, each stream falls from the immense height of Meru into a lake 
from which it flows towards the ocean and in doing so it ‘falls’ on various 
mountains. Thus there are four corresponding lakes, Arunoda in the east 
of Meru, Manasa in the south, Sitoda in the west and Maliabhadra in the 
north. 

The four rivers mentioned above and their corresponding lakes have 
been discussed and identified 1 in the following chapters, which deal with 
the geography of the major regions of Jambu Dwlpa. It may, however, be 
mentioned that the nomenclature of the rivers has been a source of constant 
trouble. It is not peculiar to the Puranas alone. Even today in certain 
regions the main channel of a river assumes a different name after every 
bend. Chitral, Asnar, Yasin, Kunar and Mustaj, for instance, are names 
given to different parts of the same river. Similarly Tashkurgan, Taghdum- 
bash, Dangubash, Sarikol, Karat-Chukor, Tisnaf, Chiragh Tau and Almaligh 
are the names of different parts of a single river. In Ladakh the Indus is 
known by many names, so is the Sutlej. The names Kamali, Gogra, Sarada 
and Kuriali all pertain to one river, and these are in addition to its purely 
Tibetan names. Where two affluents join, the combined stream is frequent¬ 
ly given a name differing from those of either tributary: Ganga is the name 
given to the river formed by the junction of the Alakananda and Bhagirathi; 
and yet the Puranas apply the name Ganga to either of them. Thus, while 
it is common for a river to be known by many names, it is equally common 
for the same name to be used for different rivers. The names Sarayu, 
Ramaganga, Kali, Dhaull, Kosi, SaradS are all given to more than one 
Himalayan river; the Great Kali river, for instance, has the alternative 
name Sarada. Dhauli is the name of a tributary of the Kali in Kumaon and 
also of a tributary of Alakananda. Kizil Su is the name of two rivers flowing 
in opposite directions from a pass in the Alai valley. In this respect, the name 
Ganga is perhaps the most common of all. It has been given ever since 
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ancient times to many large rivers particularly to those which have been 
considered sacred. In Bharatavarsa alone we hive H,„p ? - 

Wainganga Ramaganga, Krsnagahga, Visnugahga and a nnmber'rfoS 
Gangas which we can easily locate on any modern map. The CaL of 
the Pnraiias may be easily taken to denote any river of the Seven X™ 
which is as big, and as beneficial as the Ganga proper. P 

T he nomenclature of the source river of the Puranas needs clarification 
The Ganga has the same relation to the river-systems of the world as Mem 
m o its mountain ranges. In an earlier paragraph we have given the 
Piuanic concept of this river. Let us analyse that statement. 

The Ganga is a celestial river which has been veiy picturesquely com¬ 
pared in the Puranas to the Milky Way. The first part of the statement, 
icie ore, refeis to the Starry River’ in the heavens (i.e., the Milky Wav) 
which one sees revolving round the North Pole in the Northern Hemis¬ 
phere, as though it were attached to the Pole by an invisible bond. The 
abode of tins celestial river (in the literal sense) on the earth is the 
extensive, snow-bound and glacier-mantled high plateau of the Pamir (the 
Meru) on which that river, i.e. the Ganga ‘descends’ from the sky, obviously 
m the form of snow. The ‘Ganga’ thus remains suspended on this mountain¬ 
ous region above the snow-line or, in Puranic language, rests on the head 
or in the tresses of gods and dieties. Not only does the ‘heavenly river’ rest 
on the plateau of Meru but also on the high ridges and ranges which sur- 
lound and radiate from the Mem or the Pamir region. Thus the river’ runs 
several times round Meru’, according to the Puranas, before it descends 
further down by melting or as a glacier. It should be noted that at this 
stage, i.e. before melting, the Ganga rests or remains suspended on the 
high mountain peaks and ridges and does not flow into valleys or plains. 
When the glaciers melt and their water accumulates in the lakes at the foot 
of the mountain and issue from there as rivers, the Ganga assumes the form 
of water channels-i.e., rivers in the real sense. The Puranas mention four 
mam lakes and four main rivers which originate as such and flow to the 
four cardinal points of Jambu Dwipa. 

It will be realised from the above discussion that the Puranas intend to 
bring out three stages in the evolution of the Ganga: 

(i.) They connect it with the heavens by comparing and identifying it 
with the Milky Way. This is its celestial stage. 

(ii) As the snow falls on the high mountains they identify it with the 
snow cap of High Asia which covers its high ranges and its central knot, 
e Pamirs. Ganga is just a coven or belt of snow and ice at this stage. This 
is the Ganga at its ‘snowy’ stage;., / > - - ■ 
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(iii) From this common source, i.e. the Pamirs, the snowy Ganga melts 
and divides into the four main rivers of Asia which radiate in different 
directions. The Ganga at this stage becomes a stream or rather four 
streams of water. The Puranas have thus rolled the accounts of the glaciers 
of Asia, the rivers of Asia and their origin into one, in a simple but colour¬ 
ful statement, which is repeated practically in all the Puranas. 

The Puranas realised the extent of Meru and its extensive snow cover, 
hence they gave it great importance, as is evidenced in their detailed account 
of Meru, but they also visualised the extension of the snow-cap towards 
the south along the high Himalayan ranges, hence their Ganga (i.e., the 
Snowy Ganga) sprawled far to the south and southeast of Meru on 
the summits of the Himalayan and Trans-Himalayan ranges. They, there¬ 
fore, consider that all rivers which originate in the snows of the Himalayas, 
are the manifestation of the Holy Ganga. It is no wonder that the various 
‘Garigas’, Indian and extra-Indian, for instance, tire Maha-Ganga 
(Hwangho), Ganga (Ganges), Krsnaganga, Visnuganga, Kaliganga, Gau- 
xlganga, Dhaullganga, etc., have been so named because they all derive 
their waters from the common source—i.e., the Snowy Ganga of the 
Puranas. The Vayu Purana (as well as other Puranas), very clearly refer 
to this phase of the sacred river when they say: 

This river (Ganga) after passing through thousands of mountains, 
irrigates hundreds of valleys and passes through thousands of forests and 
hundreds of caves. It then falls into the Southern Sea. 

The beautiful river which is one yojana in breadth and is so surround¬ 
ed with mountain peaks, which was borne by Mahatma Sankara on his 
head, and which purifies even the greatest sinners, that river is Ganga. 

This river flows from all sides of Himalayan mountains and is divided 
into several branches which are known by various names (Ch. 42, 35-38). 

Besides the account of the four major rivers 2 and lakes mentioned 
above, the Puranas bring in the names of various other lakes and rivers 
in other chapters or in different contexts. In Vayu Purana these chapters 
are: 

(a) The descriptions or regional accounts of Ketumala, Bhadrasva, 
Uttara Kuru and Bharatavarsa. 3 These regions have been discussed in the 
following chapters, 4 and wherever possible suggestions have been made 
for their identification. In the case of Bharatavarsa the Bhagawata men¬ 
tions, besides the Ganga, 42 other rivers; the Vayu, 93; the Matsya, 90; the 
Visnu, 17; and the Markandeya, 90. The lists of the Vayu, Matsyaand 
Markandeya Puranas are practically identical. 5 \... - . \ 
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The Vayu Purana c also gives a list of 43 rivers in Bhadrasva (the basin 
of the Tarim and N. China) including the river Sitii (Tarim-Hwangho) 
and another list of 43 rivers in Ketumala (the basin of the Oxus) including 
the Oxus. These appear to be fairly comprehensive lists. But in the case 
of Uttara Kuru only half a dozen major rivers are mentioned, revealing the 
Puranic writers’ lack of interest in the northern regions of Asia. 

(b) The description of the Trans-Himalaya lakes and rivers under the 
title Ganga-Avtara Vamana’ occurs in chapter 47 of the Vayu Purana. 
Chapter 121 of the Matsya Purana is practically identical with this chapter 
of the Vayu; there are only a few minor variations, rather omissions, here 
and there. 

The salient facts given in this chapter which are detailed below and 
summarised in a table (see p. 70) show the intimate and fairly accurate 
knowledge which the authors of the Puranas had, regarding these little 
known regions which remained unexplored till the beginning of the 20th 
century. 

The Ganga-Avtara Vamana’ in the opening paragraph fixes the position 
of Mount Kailasa north of the Himalaya on the Hemakuta (modern 
Kailasa) range. The position of other mountains, rivers and lakes in the 
Trans-Himalayan region is then given with reference to this focal point 
(i.e., Mt. Kailasa). This is logical, since, in the absence of latitudes and 
longitudes, reference to a fixed known point is absolutely necessary for 
locating the features around it. 

‘Cold and fresh’ water from the springs of the Kailasa mountain flows 
into a lake (name not given) from which issues the R. Mandakinl, around 
which stands the picturesque ‘Nandan forest of vast dimensions’. The 
R. Mandakinl probably refers to the river Uma and the Zliong Chhu, which 
flow through Gaurl Kunda (lying on the eastern flank of Mount Kailasa) 
into the Raksasa Tal (the twin lake of Manasarovar). 

North-east of Kailasa, the Puranas locate a mountain named Candra- 
prabha, near which is a lake, called Acchoda. From it rises the R. Acchoda, 
on whose banks ‘the sacred Caitraratha forest’ is situated. This river, too 
flows into another lake. This mountain appears to be the Surange La 
(another range of the Kailasa region to its north-east), from which a num¬ 
ber of streams and their tributaries discharge their waters into L. Kongys 
Tso (also called L. Gounche). The fact that Manibhadra, a general of 
Yaksas, lives there with his retenue of Guhyakas, refers to the ancient set¬ 
tlement of Thokchan which is still an important centre of this region. 

The Pishang mountain located north-east of Kailasa is evidently the 
Patchoung mountain shown on the Ta-Ching map by Dutrevil de Rhins 
MA 5 
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near the source of the Indus (Senge Khambob of the Tibetans), about 35 
miles north-east of Mount Kailasa. 

The Lohita-Hemasrriga (of Vayu and Sarvosadha of Matsya) below 
which is lake Lohita, from which the river Lauhita rises and which lies 
opposite Mt. Candraprabha is clearly the Kanglung Kangri (another range 
of the Kailasa region to its south-east) from which, according to Swam! 
Pranavananda 7 rises the Brahmaputra (or Chema Yung-drung). This source 
river first enters a small lake (Lohita of the Puranas) and then enters 
Tamchok Khambah, the headwater of the Brahmaputra. The Matsya 
Purana on the other hand most probably refers to Tamulung Tso as the 
source of the river Lauhita. 

. The Kursatvisadha mountain which lies to the south of the Kailasa and 
the associated Vaidyut mountain are evidently the Gurla Mandhata peaks. 
According to the Puranas, Lake Manasarovar lies below the latter and R. 
Sarayu rises from it. Both these pointers confirm the identification of these 
mountains with Gurla Mandhata, since Lake Manasarovar lies below their 
northern face and River Karnali (Map Chhu of the Tibetans), which is a 
major tributary of R. Sarayu, rises from its southern and western faces. 

The Aruna-Srngavan mountains, according to the Matsya, lie to the 
west of Kailasa (‘on the other side of Kailasa’ according to Vayu). They 
are full of herbs, precious stones and metals and contain hundreds of 
groups of peaks dominated by the biggest of all mountains where Dhumra- 
lohita, the *King of Mountains’ resides. Lake Sailoda lies at its foot from 
,/which a river rises and flows west between the Chaksu and Slta rivers into 
the salt ocean (Western Sea according to Matsya). The mountain to tire 
west of Kailasa and containing hundreds of high peaks must be the famous 
Ladakh or Leh range which is the principal feature of Ladakh and carries 
many peaks above 19,000 feet. This is the Aruna range of the Puranas and 
the Dhumralolrita, which lies near the Aruna and dominates the whole of 
the surrounding area, is the Nanga Parbat. The grandeur of Nanga Parbat 
and its significance as the ‘King of Mountains’ can be visualised from the 
following statement by Col. Tanner: 

Nanga Parbat’s summit is 26620 feet, a.s.I. and its base stands on the 
left side of tire Indus valley, which at that point is but 3500 feet; it 
therefore exposes 23120 feet of its side to an observer, who standing as 
near as he may dare to tire edge of perhaps the most lofty cliff of the 
world with the Indus valley 12000 feet below him, may regard at the 
distance of less than 40 miles, the unparalleld view presented by the vast 
snow fields, glaciers and crags of this King of Mountains. 7 

The Nanga Parbat is the Everest of the Western Himalayas®. Though 
it is lower than tire Everest, it is much more prominent than the latter. 
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^ N ” ga ParbSl SUI P lsses a " «*« by 

, . rt “ 9 : 000 feel ' wl “ le Everest is surrounded by a cluster of peaks 
whch hide its immense height. As a detached peak it is the first to catch 
the early Suns rays in the morning and the last to do so in the evening. Its 
snowy peaks therefore appear twice a day as a huge mass of red lame 
against a dull sky. It is a scene that is not grasped or taken in at once. bT.t 
aftei a while the stupendous grandeur of the view is appreciated. It is quite 
overwhelming in magnitude: it is in fact one of the finest spectacles that 
Nature offers to the gaze of man. It is no wonder that the Puriinas sum 

smoke" SC °” e ^ a “ 0dating U the term DI '“mr>lohita or red or fiery 

The lake Sailodaya appears to be the Wular lake, which was formerly 
a big lake practically covering the whole of the' Kashmir Valley. The R 
Jhelum. or R. Siloda of the Puranas still flows through it and it runs towards 

the west between the Indus and the Sutlej-the Chaksu and the Slta of 
the Puranas. 9 

To the north of Kailasa, the Puranas say, lies a golden-peaked range 
rich in red orpiment (harital) below which lies the famous Vindu- 
oarovara from which three rivers flow to the east, three to the west and one 
to the south. They are named as NalinI, HradinI (or HladinI) and 
Payam m the east; Sita, Chaksu and Sindhu in the west and Bhagi- 
ratln in the south. This sacred lake is associated with the name of King 
bbagiratha who by penance released the Southern River from the wrath of 
Lord Siva. The relevant paragraphs from the Vayu Purana which deal with 
these features are quoted below: 


, From tlle Kajlasa Mountain towards the north there is a mountain 
ull of living beings and beneficial herbs. Its name is the Gaura mountain. 

there is also a divine mountain full of diamonds called the Hiranva 
Srnga (23). 

At the foot of tliat mountain, there is extremely sacred, excellent sand 
ot gold, and there is also a beautiful lake named Vindu’. Here came 
Bhagiratha, who for tlie sake of tlie Ganga, lived there for a number of 
years (^4-25). There the goddess Tripathaga or the Ganga was first 
-initiated. Emerging from the foot of the Soma mountain, that river divid¬ 
ed itself into seven currents (26). There are found ‘Yupa, diamonds, 
gold etc. (27). In the clear sky, tlie innumerable stars (of the Milky 
v\ ay) which look veiy close to each other and shine brightly in tlie 
night are nothing but the goddess Tripathaga or the Ganga (28). This 
tripathaga, having flowed in the sky, came down upon the earth and 
bemg checked by tlie Lord Sankara’s yoga, she’fell down upon the head 

of Lord Sankara (29). 
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The few chops which fell upon the earth as a result of the anger of 
Lord Sankara created there the lake called ‘Vindu’. Therefore it is now 
known as ‘Vindu Sarovara’ (30). 

Then having been checked by Lord Sankara, that rivei Tripathaga 
began to brood over her imprisonment by him (31). She felt like pieic¬ 
ing the lower regions of the earth to reappear on its surface and cir¬ 
cumvent Lord Sankara (32-33). Lord Sankara having come to know the 
evil design of Devi Ganga, lifted and kept the entire mighty livei ovei 
his own head. He then angrily threw her down with great force upon 
the earth. 

At the same time, Lord Sankara saw that King Bhaglratha had grown 
pale and thin on account of hunger and thirst, because of his love for 
his river. Lord Sankara who was pleased with the King, took pity - 
on him and changed His anger to a boon (34). Having realised the 
strong desire of King Bhaglratha, the Tripathaga started flowing (35). 
And the current of that river divided itself into seven streams. Three of 
them went towards the east and three towards die west (36). In this 
way the entire course of the river Ganga divided into seven parts. Nalini, 
HradinI and Pavani, went towards the east, Sita, Chaksu, Sindhu went 
towards the west. The seventh current of them, went towards the south 
under die name of Bhaglratiil (37). This BhagirathI entered the Lavana 
Sea. But all these offer devodon to Himadri Varsa (40). 10 

The above statement virtually repeats and supplements the Puranic 
notions regarding the Ganga which have been discussed earlier in this 
chapter. It refers again to die celestial Ganga, the snowy or glacial Ganga 
and the fluvial Ganga which included all the streams emanating from the 
snowy Ganga. The statement may be translated as follows: 

(i) The snow-belt from the Pamirs (Meru) which runs towards the 
soudi covers die Nordiem Himalayan region including the Karakoram 
massif. So far it had remained one continuous broad belt of ice and snow. 
As it moved further towards the south—somewhere north of Kailasa—it 
divided itself into three comparatively narrower belts, each covering a dis¬ 
tinct high range which runs across Tibet from north-west to east-south-east. 
These ranges are, Tanglha, Aling Kangri and Nychenthangla which corres¬ 
pond to the Gaura, Hiranya Srnga and Soma 11 of the Puranas. 

(ii) In the distant past, to which period the Puranic tradition goes, die 
basin between die Aling Kangri and the Nychenthangla was a big snow- 
field (probably during a glacial pulse) i.e., a lake’ full of 'particles of 
frozen water’—a ‘Vindu Sarovar in die literal sense. In Puranic terminology, 
‘the goddess Tripathaga was confined in the tresses of Lord Sankara’ since 
it was unable to move forward on account of glacial conditions and flow 
beyond the confines of these high mountains. 
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anc/sordid the P° St ' glaciaI P eri ° d which followed, the snow-field melted 
.. S aciers on the three ranges mentioned above, i e on the 

PuXnP ° f .' h ° ^ “'lively as Trips,hagf’bT ho 

Puianas. The waters of the snow-field naturally found their way out of the 

confines of the bounding ranges. This event l expressed by the Ws 

Bhaeh-alha’? 6 J ^ L ° r< ? ° f th<3 goddcss Tri P atha g a on account of King 
Bhagirathas entreaties and penance. ° 

There can be two explanations of this description of the mysterious lake 
and both of them flow from the literal meaning of the wordsVindu Sari 

iT^basin fuU of °- W ‘T ^ * Signifies a krge sn ™-field, 

i.e a basin full of snow (or in other words a lake’ of ‘frozen particles of 

« a .T Cl f 01 Sn ° w) 0r re f ers to a large basin full of innumerable tiny lakes 
If the former is correct then the golden-peaked mountain is the great Alin* 

Id thVSd 1 WaS ? r ° bably kn ° Wn t0 the authors of * e Puranas, 
and the Vmdu-Sarovara refers to extensive snow-fields which probably in 

nTif! l! e Sin betWeen tiie Alin g- K ™g" a "d KailL-Tanglha 

Hinge. If the latter is correct, then the locations of Aling-Kangri and 
Kailasa Tanglha remain the same and in place of the snow-field we have 
as at present, the same basin dotted with innumerable small and large lakes 
etween the two ranges mentioned above. In either case the Vindu- 
Sarovara of the Puranas coincides with the basin referred to above. 

(iv) The waters from the Vindu Sarovara not only flowed to the east, 
west and south through visible outlets but also through subterranean chan¬ 
nels, which according to the Puranas were legitimate outlets foi enclosed 
water sheets. 


(v) The tliree rivers which flowed to the east according to the Puranas 
and which still flow in the same direction are the Yangtse, Mekong and 
oahveen rivers and those which flow towards the west are the Indus, the 
hyok and the Yarkand. The southern river Bhaglrathl is still known by its 
1 uranic name. The identity of the eastern rivers is supported by the fact 
that they are mentioned as flowing through Indradwlpa (Burma) while 
there is little doubt regarding the western and southern rivers. 

Ihe chapter, ‘Gariga Avtara Varnana’ of the Vayu Purana, referred to 
above, presents miscellaneous information regarding the lakes and rivers 
on other mountains, i.e., the Hemakuta, Nisadha, Meru, Nila and Sweta. It 
is significant that all these lakes are glacial lakes situated on high mountains 
whose snow-covered summits radiate from Mem in all directions, i.e., they 
ave een imagined as mere offshoots of the central reservoir of ice—the 
no\yy Ganga’-on it descent on Mem. The lakes and associated rivers men- 
°ned under this head are detailed in a tabular form below. 
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rinfthe'whl/ 116 IIernaka - a (Kailasa) range there are numerous lakes so 
that the w ole region is called the lake region of Tibet. But all the lakes 

Z5l?r; r 3165 hovvever > a few liigh lakes in the west (north 
1,H H ' f T ,' vhich rivers Iise towards the west We 

S f l 1 ^ f0 T- l00k &r ,he ' laks behind Hemasrriga’ in that area In 

all pi obabihty the Lake Sayana or NSga of the Puranas is the Lake "Nak 

wlntt rise a fe S ° ng ^ fa “ “ —sheet. Front ftt 

water sheet use a few small streams which join the Shyok at its south- 

eas ein en and their combined waters flow towards the ‘Western Sea’. 

^it h!1h?souS e T? de f Vi? • U and f ?adha is the east - west ran § e joining 
nf U riVoT c I ”® We must look for L - Visnupada (lake at the foot 
of the abode of Visnu) somewhere in the Wakhan region where the Meru 

and Nisadha come closest to each other. The lake is Evidently Lake Chak- 
maktin in modem maps from wliich rises the Wakhan river flowing west 
through the land of the Gandharvas. S 


Similarly we must look for the Uttara Manasa lake where Meru meets 

l 6635 Tf ia T> i<e ” the A gIance at an 7 modern 
of the Pamn-s will show that the Uttara Manasa lake (or rather the Twh. 

Knl nf 1GSe T, in § t ie twin lakes of Daksina Manasa) is certainly the Kara 
as PavnT- 1 iei . n Pai J ir !l The Kara Kul in fact consists of two lakes named 
< «y c a and Pupdarika m the Puranas, adjoining each other just like the 

ansaiovara and Raksasa Tala of the Kailasa region. Although the basin 

thP P SG - kkeS 15 illknd drainage < Iike that of Mansarovara lakes), 

ill PUf i? aS GXtend the S ° UrCe of the rivers Maksu and Markus to these 
lakes. They assert that the rivers Mrgaya and Mrgakantya rise from it. 


L Madhuvat Sarovara on the Sweta mountain is associated with the 
n a laman mountain mentioned in the Puranas in connection with the 
xus basin (discussed in detail in the following chapter 12 ). The lake is 
clearly the picturesque, mirror-like Iskander Kul glistening like a pearl from 
which rises the Iskandar Darya. ^ 


Like most of the mountain lakes in Tajikistan, this beautiful lake was 
termed as a result of a gigantic blocking up. In area and capacity it is 
not very large-its surface covers only three and a half square kilometres, 
ana its depth does not exceed seventy-two metres. The wonderful thing 
snn ltS gigantic P ower i m the course of a year it hurls down nearly 

ouu million cubic metres of water. It obtains this power from glaciers 
and snow on the mountains which tower above it. 13 


The main feature of the neighbouring mountains and valleys is the 
mulberry tree from which the Tajiks prepare Bekmes, a sweet syrup-lilce 
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honey crushed from fresh mulberry berries. In fact, this area is the ‘honey’ 
(Sk. Madhu) region of Tajikistan. 

The Puranas also mention, though cursorily, the lakes of the northern 
Siberian plains (i.e., of Uttara Kuru). There are twelve of these lakes, 
some of which according to them are like oceans. The natural 
inference is that the authors of the Puranas had an idea of the big 
northern lakes, i.e., the Balkhash and the Baikal, to which they give the 
common name ‘Vaijaya.’ Most probably their ‘Vaijaya’ was the Baikal of 
modern times. Further details of those regions need not detain us here 
since they will be discussed in the relevant chapters which follow. 



chapter v Regions of Jambu Dwipa: 
Northern Regions 
(Ramanaka, Hiranmaya 
and Uttara Kuru) 

THE Puraiiic description of these regions is rather sketchy as compared 
with the descriptions of the western, eastern and southern regions 
of Jambu Dwipa. The best geographical account given in the Puranas is 
naturally that of Bharata. In the case of Ketumala and Bhadravarsa, full 
cetails of the mountainous region and some information about the streams 
and provinces of the Bhadravarsa proper 1 (i.e., the Hwang-Ho basin or 
T oiti China) and Ketumala (i.e., the Oxus basin) 2 are given. For the 
northern regions there is a list of mountains situated to the north of Meru, 
a brief, rather very brief, account of two or three intermountainous regions 
and a paragraph on the course of the Northern River. But even this 
sketchy description is so precise that it is not difficult to identify the topo¬ 
graphical features of this region satisfactorily on a modern map in spite of 
lack of sufficient data or geographical facts in the Puranas. 

As mentioned earlier, the Puranas name three latitudinal ranges north 
of Meru (Pamirs)—i.e., the Nila, the longest and nearest to Meru; die 
Sveta, slightly shorter than the Nila and further north; the Srhgavan, the 
shoi test and fardiest to the north. They have been identified in an earlier 
chapter as follows: 

Nila 3 Zarafshan, Trans Alai, Kokshal Tau, Tien Shan ranges. 

Sveta 4 —Nura Tau, Turkistan, Alai, Atbashi, Akshai, Irak ranges. 

Srhgavan 5 —Kara Tau, Kirghiz, Zailai, Ala Tau, Ketman ranges. 

Between these ranges and the Northern Ocean (the Arctic) lie the fol¬ 
lowing regions: Ramyaka or Ramanaka 0 Varsa (between the Nila and the 
Sveta); Hiranmaya or Hiranyaka Varsa 7 (between the Sveta and the 
Srhgavan) and Uttara Kuru or Srhgasaka 8 (between the Srhgavan and 
the Northern Ocean—the Arctic) (see Fig. 8). 

Conforming to the general pattern followed by many Puranas, the Vayu 
Purapa describes the geography of these regions under five heads: 
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(i) The mountains north of Mahabhadra, the Northern Lake (eh. 36); 

(ii) The description of valleys or basins between the Northern Ranges 
(ch. 33);, 

1 ' _ . • -i < 1 . » . • 

(iii) Delightful places (or in other words, the inhabited regions) on (or 
in the vicinity of) the Northern Mountains (ch. 39); 

(iv) The course of the Northern River, Bhadrasoma (ch. 42); 

(.v) A generalised account of the Northern Regions (ch. 45). 

Besides these, there are: 

(vi) Incidental remarks regarding the Northern Regions in other 
chapters. 

The relevant descriptions in the Vayu Purana under these heads are 
quoted below: 

(a) The ranges which are located north of Mahabhadra Sarovara (the 

Northern Lake) which I have already discussed are in the following 
order: . . ? 

Maha Saila, Sankakuta, Vrsabha, Hansaparvata, Naga, Kapila, 
Sanumana, 9 Indra Saila, Nila, Kanaka Srnga, Sat Srnga, Puspaka, 
Meghasaila, Acalottamaviraja and Sailendra Jarudhi. The names of 
mapy mountains which are.located in the north are mentioned (ch. 36, 
39-32). 

(b) There is a Parasakasthall between the Sankakuta and the 
Vrsabha mountains. Big, aromatic, luscious fruits fall on tire ground and 
make it muddy. Respectable Charanganas drink the juice of ‘Parusa’ and 
get intoxicated. Kinnaras, Uragas and Saints live on that land. 

There is a region two hundred yojanas long and one hundred 
yojanas in breadth located between the Kapifijala and Nagasaila moun¬ 
tains. It is full of forests containing different varieties of fruit and 
flowers. Here Kinnaras and Uragas reside. There are beautiful ‘Draksa- 
vana, Nagavana, Kharjuravana’, ‘Nila’, ‘Asokavana’, ‘Kadalivana’, tasty 
pomegranate vana’, ‘Akhrote vana’, ‘AtasI Tilaka-vana’, and beautiful 
Badailvana. That land is also drained by fresh and cool water rivers. 

There is a land, one hundred yojanas in breadth and sixty yojanas 
in length between the Puspaka and Maha Megha mountains. It is level 
and haid like palm and is devoid of trees, creepers, grasses, etc., and 
not a single creature lives in it. That land which is extremely dangerous 
and terrifying, bears the name Kananasthali. ■ 

Beyond, there are large lakes, tall trees and powerful men. Besides 
innumerable small lakes, forests and lands, there are innumerable im¬ 
portant lands, valleys and lakes which are seven, eight, ten and twelve 
yojanas long. The region has a large number of dark caves and valleys 
which the sun's rays never penetrate. For this reason they are always 
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(d) The above-mentioned river (the Northern River) after emenr- 
ing by the side of Merukuta in the north of Supursva mountains flows 
thiough the northern region of the Meru mountain.... From there the 
liver falls and throws cascades of water like garlands; Served by Devas 
it descends several mountain slopes and flows through rich countries and 
after crossing large and several great forests including Siuyavana and 
Mahavana this great river falls into lake Mahabhadra (Mahapunya). 
After emerging from it, the great sacred river is known as the Bhadra- 
soma. The Bhadrasoma river is a very large and fast moving river. This 
river, after innumerable waterfalls in the lower part of the Sankhakuta 
mountain flows by the side of the same (Sankhakuta) moun¬ 
tain. From there it proceeds to Nagasaila, whence it falls on the great 
mountain Varsaparvata Nila. From there the river falls on the Kapihjala, 
passes on to Indrasaila and then makes for the Mahanlla, Hemasrriga 
mountains. It continues its journey from Hemasrnga to Sveta, to Sunaga, 
and then to Sat Srriga. From Sat Srriga, the river falls on the flower- 
carpeted great mountain Puskara, then passes on to Dviraja and from 
there to the Varaha mountain and to Mayura. It then falls on the peak 
of the Jarudhi mountain which has numerous caves. In this way, this 
great river, after crossing thousands of mountains falls on the Samyukta 
Trsrriga peak named the Maryada mountain. After this, the river travels 
from the base of the Trsrriga and helped by die wind it leaves the side 
of the Merukuta mountain. Then this clear water river falls on the 
Jarudhi mountain and after crossing that mountain. it falls in the 
Western Sea. 10 

On the northern side of Meru in the Supariva country this river is 
split into branches before falling into the sea. This large and sacred river 
flows across the plains and flows along the Uttara Kuru. After flowing 
through the central part of diat continent it falls into the Northern Sea. 

( e ) 1. Suta said: South of the Sveta mountain and north of the Nila 
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mountain there is a country named Ramanaka Varsa, where people are 
bom. 

2. Who are workers in all the seasons and live without growing old. 
They are excellent people, always eager to see good things. 

3. There is also a great divine tree named Rohin, the juice of whose 
fruit those people drink all their lives. 

5. From the north of the Sveta mountain to the south of the 
Smgavan mountain there is a country named Hiranyavat Varsa through 
which the river Hiranyavatl flows. 

6. It is the abode of hefty people who work in all seasons. They are 
rich, prosperous and always eager to see excellent things. 

8. In that country there is the Lakuch tree yielding 6 juices. Tire 
inhabitants of the countiy enjoy a healthy vigorous life drinking the 
juice of its fruit. 

9. The Srngavan mountain has three very high summits. One of them 
is full of diamonds, the second, full of gold and tire third, full of all 
kinds of jewels. All the three provide excellent habitation. 

10. South of the North Sea live the Kurus. Consequently, their land 
is known Kuru Varsa, which is served by pious Siddhas. 

11. The trees of this region provide flowers and sweet fruits through¬ 
out the year and even clothing and ornaments. 

13. There are other trees named Chirin, which always furnish 
nectar-like milk containing six juices. 

14. There the entire earth is full of diamonds. At a few places there 
is gold in sand which is pleasant to touch. The land is free from impuri¬ 
ties and thorns. 

15. Like the couples of ‘Chakarvak’ they live together very closely. 
And they enjoy life, not knowing disease, sorrow or suffering. 

20. Now let us listen carefully to the account of the Kurus living 
towards the north of the Jarudhi mountain. 

21. Where, there are meadows beautified by caves, valleys and falls 
and also by precious metals which are served by Siddhas and Caranas. 
In that place there are two Kul mountains with hundreds of summits. 

25. There are Candrakanta and Suryakanta mountains but the great 
river Bhadrasoma does not flow between them. 

26. But thousands of other rivers are full of pure water, sufficient for 
drinking and bathing for the Kuru people. 

31. There are also the forests of Tamala and Aguru Sandal, rich in 
fragrance, colour and juice. 
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32. There are ever green forests full of trees, bushes and creepers 
and most suitable for habitation. 

33. There are also thousands of lakes full of lotuses admired by the 
Brahmaris and others. 

38. There is a city which has windows of gold, adorned with a net- 
woik of diamonds, and thousands of big trees. People wear fine clothes 
and posses drums, flutes, vlnas, etc. Kalpa trees provide fruit in pro¬ 
fusion. The city is everywhere like this, so are its gardens. 

41. Which is full of the men and women of all the Dwipas and 
where the wind blows laden with the fragrance of different flowers. 

42. That land is always the abode of happiness, providing relief from 
fatigue. There the gods descend from the heaven in the shape of 
human beings and take their birdi there. In this way this excellent land 
is like Heaven. 

44. The people of that country are as powerful and as great as gods, 
and they are seen moving about all over. 

45. They decorate themselves with garland-like ornaments and big 
ear rings. 

48. All of them are equally prosperous, but they have neither love 
nor affection. There is neither Dharma nor Adharma there. 

49. They know neither disease nor old age, neither mental confusion 
nor labour. They disappear like bubbles of water on completing their 
full length of time. 

50. Thus they are extremely happy, not knowing any kind of suffer¬ 
ing or pain. Always living in prosperity they do not care for Dharma, 
but they understand that suffering creates Adharma. 

51. 52, 53. To the south of Uttara Kuru, there is a moon-shaped dwipa 
known as Candradwlpa, which is the residence of Devas. It is one 
thousand yojanas in area and is full of various kinds of fruits and flowers. 

54. In its centre there is a mountain, in shape and lustre like the 
moon, named Kumudprabha, served by Siddhas and Caranas. 

55. This Kumudprabha mountain is beautified by Svetavaidurya 
lotuses, gardens, streams and caves. 

56. In this mountain the Candravanta river has its origin. From it 
this river flows on, full of pure and holy water, bright like the moon’s rays. 

57. It is an abode of the Moon, the Lord of the Stars. The leader of 
planets, the moon, always comes here. 

58. Therefore, after the name of the moon that mountain and land 
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are named as Candradwlpa and Candra mountain. By this name it is 
well-known in heaven as well as on the earth. 

We shall first analyse statement (d) above, since it gives the location 
of mountain ranges with reference to the northern river Bhadrasoma, as it 
flows from the south to the north across the many mountains mentioned in 
(a) above. Besides, the sequence of ranges in (d) is somewhat definite 
and one has only to fix their relative positions on either side of the river. 
Once this is done, the remaining mountains contained in statement (a) and 
not mentioned in (d) can be easily located. 

The first point and the most important one which emerges from (d) 
above is that the author is attempting to describe two rivers and not one 
which flow towards the north from the Meru (Pamir) region. One of 
these, which is the main river and of which a description is given in para 
I of (d) above, flows towards the north, then towards the west to fall into 
the Western Sea which is obviously the Aral Sea in this case. (It is to be 
borne in mind that the Aral and the Caspian Sea formed one sea and were 
separated in the not very distant past). The other river which, according 
to the Puranas (see para 2 of statement (d) above), branched off the main 
river in Suparsva country, took an entirely northerly course and flowing 
through Uttarakuru fell into the Northern Sea (the Arctic Ocean). The con¬ 
clusion is inescapable that one of these rivers is the Syr Darya which falls 
into the Aral Sea and the other is the River Irtysh which rises from the 
Tarbetagai and falls into the Arctic Ocean. 

If these assumptions are correct, which is very probable, the course of 
the River Syr Daria (with its affluents) can be traced from its headwaters 
to the Sea of Aral. The lake Son-Kul appears to be the. Sombhadra or 
Mahabhadra of the Puranas. It is a beautiful iake perched on a high 
plateau north of the Pamirs in the Kirghiz S.S.R. which more or less, coin¬ 
cides with the basin of the River Naryn, or the upper Syr Daria. This basin 
has been recognised by the PuraniCs as a definite regional unit and named 
as the ‘Suparsva’ country. 

I 

The Suparsva country (Kirghistan) is a mountainous region of lower 
relief than that of the Pamirs and where the mountains are more rounded 
and less indented than those in the latter. The Vrsabha mountain, mentioned 
as one of tire mountains of this region, is typical and suggestive of the topo¬ 
graphy of the Suparsva country while the mountains named as Sahasra 
Sekliara, Satsrnga or Mayura at once bring to one’s mind the highly inden¬ 
ted-ridges of the regions wliich lie to its west and its south and in which 
they have been included. It is to be noted that the Puranic names of 
mountains mostly embody, their prominent features or their physical 
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Having fixed the position of the Northern Lake (Son-Kul) it is possi- 
e, wit l the help of a good large-scale topographical map of the Syr Daria- 
Naiyn basin to locate the various mountains and ranges which occur in the 
Puranic description of the course'of the River Bhadrasoma given in (dj 
above and, with reference to these, to find the relative position of others 
mentioned in (a) above. It should, however, be understood that wherever 
ie words the nver falls on such and such mountain occur in the Puranic 

accounts, they mean that ‘the river receives a tributary from’ tliat 
mountain. • , 


J t be seen from die topographical map that Sankhakuta is that 
range which lies south of Lake Son and runs parallel to the right bank of 
the Naryn river. As the river flows in the shadow of diis range it receives 
tributaries from the northern slopes of the Tien-Shan (Nila of the Puranas). 

These are the headwaters of the River Naryn which are clearly' shown 
on the map. ■ 

Naga Saila is die Farghana Range (formerly known as die Kugart 
Range). As the Naryn crosses this range and enters the Farghana valley, 
it receives tributaries from the north and the north-west which come down 
the Kuramin Range (which represents the Kapinjala mountain of die 
Puranas). At the same time the River Naryn meets the Kara Darya which 
joins it from the soudi-east. Thereafter the, combined waters of the Naryn 
and Kara Darya form the Syr Darya. The headstreams of Kara Darya rise 
irom the two northern spurs of the great Tien-Shan range, which are named 
as the Mahanfla and Indranila in the Puranic description. 

The Syr Darya now makes a westerly sweep and approaches the north¬ 
ern^ spurs of the Turkistan Range (Sveta Mountain) .and receives Isfaridn, 
okii and other tributaries ori its left bank, including one from the Sunag 
. ° untain >- a- spur of the Turkistarl Range indicated on the map. As 1 the 
ver turns north-west beyond the Kuramin Mountain, it leaves the inoun-. 
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lainous region consisting of many parallel ranges running transverse to 
the axis of the Syr. It, however, receives tributaries which flow over the 
synclines between these parallel ranges. It first of all receives an important 
tributary, Angren, which rises from the Cliatkal range called the Sat 
Srnga Mountain by the Puranics. The Cliatkal is a highly dissected and 
indented range with conspicuous peaks and rightly deserves the name of 
‘Sat Srnga’. Further down the river Syr, other streams Cliatkal, Pskem, 
Chirchik and Keles flow from the east to the main river. According to the 
Puranas they rise from the Puskara, Dviraja, Vartiha and Mayura respec¬ 
tively and have, therefore, been marked on the map accordingly. 

As the Syr approaches Kara-Tau (the western extension of Srngavan) 
it turns north and receives the combined waters of the Bugun, Aris and 
others. The main stream of the Aris rises in the Mandantal massif with its 
three high snow-capped peaks, rightly designated as Trsrriga by the 
Puranas. The river therefore after ‘falling on this Sariiyukta Trsmga’ 
sweeps in a north-westerly direction away from Trsmga, and running south 
of Kara-Tau approaches the Ashikal depression in which the River Chu 
from the east and Sarysu from the north disappear. The Sarysu rises 
from the Ula-Tau Mountain (or Jarudhi of the Puranas). Naturally Jarudhi 
is the last mountain on which Bhadrasoma ‘falls’ before falling into the 
Western or the Aral Sea. 

The second paragraph of statement (d) above is casual and sketchy 
and lacks precision and details. It just gives the information that the 
Northern River rises again somewhere north of the Suparsva country and 
flows northward across the Uttarakuru region into the Arctic Ocean. The 
details of this region are, however, provided in another chapter of the 
Puranas (ch. 45), some paragraphs of which are reproduced under (e) 
above. These will be discussed later. 

Having located the mountain ranges of the northern regions, we are 
now in a position to consider statement (b) above which deals with die 
‘Valleys between the Mountain Ranges’. 

In this statement four regions are described in some detail. The first of 
these lies between the Sankhakuta and Vrsabha mountains and the great 
sense of the statement is that this is an inhabited region producing fruits 
in the midst of the wild forests which C9ver the land around. This at once 
suggests that the author is referring to the region in the midst of which 
the present city of Naryn is situated. Vrsabha is obviously die ridge with 
the rounded profile which lies south of Naryn town (see Fig. 9). 

The next valley which is mendoned here is one which lies between 
Nagaiail and Kapinjala ranges. This is certainly the Fargliana valley. The 
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considered by the Puranics as unnecessary and superfluous. However, m a 
later chapter (summarised in (e) above) some details of small areas are 
given in a generalised manner. 

The statement (c) above gives an account of the Jarudln mountain. 
The name of this mountain occurs in: 


(i) Statement (a) above where it is mentioned as Sailendia Jaiudhi, 
a mountain range situated farthest to the north of Meru. 

(ii) Statement (d) above. It is mentioned there that the Northern 
River falls on the peak of Jarudhi mountain and thereafter falls on the 
Saihyukta Trsrnga peak named tire Maryada (boundary) mountain’. 

(in) Statement (e), para 20 of which implies that the Kurus live north 
of the Jarudhi Mountain. 


In fact the traditional land of the Kurus is north of Srngavan, the 
northernmost Maryada mountain in the general topographical scheme of 
Jambu Dwipa. 


Putting all these statements together we come to the conclusion that 
Jarudhi and Srngavan refer to one and the same latitudinal mountain 
system which runs from west to east and forms the southern boundary of 
Uttara Kuru. Trsrnga, as identified earlier is the Maidantal massif of Talass 
Range whose three conspicuous peaks stand boldly against the blue skv 
when seen from Talass, Jambul or Chimkend. The Jarudhi range may there¬ 
fore be identified with the Kirghiz-Zailai Ala-Tau, Ketmen chain. Its twin, 
the Kara Tau, Talass, Kungei, Ketmen chain which extends far westwards 
is the Srngavan of the Puranics. Both of these chains often meet and 
merge in one range, for instance, in the Kirghiz and Ketman ranges. 


Statement (c) can now be examined in the light of these observations. 
The Puranics are right in saying: ‘on the several peaks of Jarudhi mountain 
these are thousands of cities of Yaksas, Raksasas, etc.’ The sheltered and 
well-watered intermontane valleys and piedmont belts of the ranges which 
have been identified as Jarudhi have always formed a part of the most popu¬ 
lated northernmost belt of Asia containing compact settlements including 
large and flourishing nodal towns where routes from the east, west and south 
converged. Even now, large population centres of Kazakhstan, i.e., jambul, 
Frunze, Alma Ata, Tokmak, Rybacliya, etc. lie in this belt. Statement (c) 
also affirms that there is a sacred lake Ananda Jala of clear water in the 
central part of the Jarudhi range. Its size and the picture of the lake pre¬ 
sented by the Puranas at once suggest that Ananda Jala is lake Issak-Kul 
or Temurtu of the classics. Hueng-Tsang visited this lake which he calls 
L. Tsing and describes it as a limpid sheet of clear water, bluish black in 
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coloui and bitter salt in taste (although it is not so saltish as he says). The 
name of the lake literally means TIot Sea’ signifying that the sacred’ water 
of the lake gave a feeling of warmth to those weary travellers who came 
down to it through biting cold winds from across the encircling snow- 
covered mountains which rise abruptly to about 9,000 feet from the level 
of the lake. The Puranic legend that a dangerous Nagapati named Canada 
lives there is fairly old. The legend probably originated and for a long time 
persisted among the Cliinese who believed in the existence of a ‘Dragon 
Lake north of the Great Snowy Mountain, the Tien-Shan. 

Varsas or Countries of the North 

Statement (e), though generalised, is important in as much as it gives a 
regional cross-section of an extensive land mass from the Pamirs to the 
Arctic—m, of the northern Jambu Dwlpa of the Puranas. 

First of all, statement (e) describes in paras 1-3 the Ramanaka Varsa 
which according to the Puranas was a land bounded by the Nila in the 
south and Sveta in the north, i.e. by the Nura-Tau, Turkestan ranges and 
the Zarafshan, Ilissar ranges respectively, according to our identification. 
It is a known fact that the first states of remote antiquity that arose in this 
part of Central Asia were Bactria (Oxus basin), south of the Zarafshan- 
Hissar (Nila) ranges, and Sogdiana in the basins of the River Zarafshan 
and Kashka Darya, i.e., between Nila and the Nura Tau-Turkestan (Sveta) 
ranges. ‘About 2,500 or 2,000 years before the present era, Sogdiana and 
Bactria were already densely populated states; their inhabitants carried on 
agriculture of a high level, were able to build extensive irrigation systems 
and were engaged in trade and handicrafts.’ 1,1 It is said that Samarkand 15 
was founded in about 3000 b.c. ‘Sogdiana can, therefore, be reckoned among 
the most ancient sites of human settlement. The spatial relationship of 
Sogdiana with the two major ranges Nila and Sveta and with the adjoining 
region Bactria (or Ketumala) which we will discuss presently, leads us to 
the conclusion that the Ramanaka Varsa of the Puranas is the Sogdiana of 
the ancient times. It may be that the name Rometan (a district of Bokhara) 
is a reminder of the Puranic name of Sogdiana, i.e., Ramanaka or Roma- 
naka or Ramvaka. The fact that, ‘people work there in all seasons’ 
(para 2) indicates an irrigated land where storage of water and a highly 
developed technique of irrigation made agricultural activity possible all 
the year round. The average annual rainfall of Ramanaka (Sogdiana) is 
about 8-14 inches. 

The great ‘divine tree named Rohina’ (para 2) is, according to the 
Puranas, the characteristic plant of this region and the people lived mainly 
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pomegranate. 

The second Varsa which extended from the Sveta to the Srngavan was 
called Hiranyavat-Varsa. The characteristic features of the people of this 
region and their occupation are similar to those of Hamanaka with the only 
difference that here the characteristic plant is ‘Lakuca (a kind of oread- 
fruit plant) instead of Roliina which is found in Ramanaka (paras 5-8). 
In addition, a river Hiranyavatl flows through this region. River Zarafslian 
which literally means ‘scatterer of gold’ is the exact equivalent of Hiranya¬ 
vatl of the Puranas. It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that the basin 
of the Zarafslian, i.e., Sogdiana and the basin of the Hiranyavatl, i.e., 
Hiranyavat-Varsa are the same. But in the preceding paragraphs the basin 
of the Zarafslian and Kaslika rivers was equated with the Hamanaka Varsa 
of the Puranas. It, therefore, follows that Ramanaka and Hiranyavatl Varsa 
are the names of the same Varsa. This means that there is a discrepancy in 
the Puranas when they say that the latter Varsa lies north of RamanaKa 
between the Sveta and the Srngavan ranges. Let us examine this discre¬ 


pancy. 

The Vayu Purana says that Uttara Kuru lies beyond the Srngavan range 
towards the north. If this is Uttara Kuru, the question arises, ‘Where is the 
Kuru or Southern Kuru land?’ Uttar is a relative term meaning ‘north’ or 
‘beyond’ some land. North America implies that there is a South America, 
North Pole implies that there is a South Pole; Daksina Kosala implies that 
there is a Northern Kosala as well. In die Puranic accounts, Uttara Kuru 
is mentioned everywhere but the Daksina Kuru or Kuru land (except 
where it replaces Uttara Kuru) is missing. Besides, the main river of the 
region between the Srngavan and die Sveta is Bhadrasoma, the great 
Northern River (see statement (d) above) and not Hiranyavatl as men¬ 
tioned in (e), para 5. 

In other Puranas, for instance, in the Bhagawata Purana, the statement 
of Vayu Purana is repeated with the exception of the fact that instead of 
Uttara Kuru, only Kuru is mentioned. The Matsya declares tiiat Romanaka 
is a varsa north of Nisadha and south of Nila (chapter 113, paras 60, 61) 
but the Hiranyavat Varsa is placed in its traditional position, between the 
Sveta and the Srngavan. The Garuda Purana .places Ramyaka northwest of 
Meru (55,2) and Brahma Purana locates it north of Ilavrta. Uttara Kuru 
is again named as Kuru land in the last two Puranas. 

It appears that there is some confusion regarding Romanaka, Hiranyavac 
Varsa, Kuru and Uttara Kuru lands. A plausible explanation is that the cor- 
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rect Puranic divisions, viz. Romanaka or Hiranyavat Varsa lying between 
the Nila and Sveta ranges, Kuru land between the Sveta and the Srngavan 
and the Uttara Kuru beyond the Srngavan range got mixed up in course 
of time and an error was introduced by reciters or copyists and was carried 
over in subsequent versions. This suggestion removes the anomaly in 
Puranic descriptions and indicates the correct positions of all these regions 
in conformity with all the relevant statements mentioned above. 

The last region described in (e) above is the region which lies north 
of the Srngavan—Jarudhi System, i.e., the Uttara Kuru. According to the 
Puranas this land is watered by the Northern River (see (d) above) in¬ 
cluding, of course, its tributaries. Uttara Kuru, therefore, includes the basin 
of the River Irtysh, the Ob, the Ishim and the Tobol, in other words "The 
Western Siberian Region’, according to modern regional classification. In 
addition to the basin of the River Irtysh and its tributaries, the Western 
Siberian Region (or Uttara Kuru of the Puranas) includes a region of 
inland drainage which occupies its southern margin and the mountainous 
massif of the Sayan and the Altai. The Puranic description of all these sub- 
regions in statement (e) is explicit and fairly accurate as regards relief 
and drainage. In fact this is a major contribution of the Puranas to the 
knowledge of these lands which were either unknown or imperfectly 
known till the 16th century a.d. 

Statement (e) above affirms that in the Kuru land there are two Kul 
(or regional) mountains, Sumahat and Uccarita with ‘hundreds of summits’ 
(para 24). Obviously these mountains are the Ural mountains and the 
Highlands of Central Siberia from where the Yenesei receives its right- 
bank tributaries. 10 The details of diese distant mountains are missing in the 
Puranas except that they are rich in precious metals and are sparsely 
populated (served by Siddhas and Caranas only—para 21). The plain 
between these Kul mountains, i.e., the basin of the Irtysh, however, con¬ 
tained forests, flowers, fruits, diamonds and gold and supported compact 
population groups living here and there, depending entirely (including 
clothing) on forest produce (para 11). This is surely a reference to the 
taiga belt of Western Siberia. 

Away from the basin of the River Irtysh, but included within the Kuru 
region, there is a region described as follows (para 25-50): 

(i) It is a region (of inland drainage) through which the Northern 
River (Bhaclrasoma) does not flow (para 25) but is drained by a number of 
other rivers. It is full of large and small lakes. 

(ii) Contains Alpine forests (Agarh, Tamal and Sandal), cultivated 
lands and gold-bearing sands (31-38). 


so 
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(iii) Contains an important city (para 38) and a number of settle¬ 
ments. 

(iv) There is an admixture of people of different races (‘men and 
women of all the dwlpas’-para 41) in this region, and on the whole they 
are powerful people and are mostly nomands (para 45), since they occupy 
a certain area for some time and disappear like ‘bubbles of water, in other 
words, migrate to other lands (para 49). 

All these features point at once to the basin of Lake Balkhash, Alai Kul, 
Sassik Kul and other lakes which lie between the Ula Tau—Tarbagati 
watershed and the Srngavan range. 17 The city mentioned in (iii) above is 
most probably Alma-Ata (‘father of apples’) which was formerly known 
as Verny. The pointed reference to the mixed population of this region is 
substantiated by the population pattern found there even today. Here we 
find a mixture of the Russians, the Chinese, the Mongols, the Kirghiz, the 
Kimluks, the Samoyeds, the Uzbeks, the Uigurs, the Dungans and others. 
It was the northernmost corridor through which passed the Scythian 
swarms in successive waves of migration across the steppes, the conquer¬ 
ing armies of Mongol invaders and the destructive hordes led by the Turks 
of Central Asia. 

The two mountains Candrakanta and Suryakanta can be easily identi¬ 
fied with the help of the statement that none of the rivers which rise from 
them falls into die great Northern River (the Bhaclrasoma or the Irtysh, 
para 25). The only mountains in this region of which the drainage does 
not reach the Irtysh are die Tarbagatai and Jingar-Ala Tau mountains. 
They are, tiierefore, the mountains referred to in para 25 of statement (e) 
above. 

In die south of Uttara Kuru region, the Puranas mention a moon¬ 
shaped dwipa (para 1-53) which they name Candra Dwlpa. Widi the 
help of the details given in paragraphs 53-58, we could attempt to find a 
region which satisfies the following conditions: 

(i) The region is an elevated region which is a distinct physiographic 
unit: it is surrounded by a rim of high mountains, open on one side to 
make it comparable to the moon (para 51). 

(ii) There is a high mountain rising from the floor of the region near 
its centre. This is named Kumudprabha by the Puranas (para 54). 

(iii) It is an extensive enclosed region which is about 1,000 yoianas in 
extent (para 53). 

(iv) The region including the central mountain is covered with plenty 
of natural vegetation and watered by a number of streams. 
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(v) An important river called the Candravaritta full of clear water 
rises from this central mountain and flows out of the region (56). It is 
understood that the river Candravaritta is not a tributary of the Irtysh, 
otherwise this river would have been included in the ‘Northern River’. 

The region, too, can be easily located on a large-scale map of Southern 
Siberia. The cul-de-sac in which the River Yenisei rises and which is 
known as the Tuva region practically answers to all the features mentioned 
above. It is surrounded by the Sayan ranges on all sides, except the north. 
Through this northern ‘gate’ where die town of Krasnoyarsk is situated, the 
River Yenisei, after collecting the drainage of the basin, rushes out towards 
the north. The River Candravaritta is, therefore, the Yenisei river itself 
which, coming out of tiiis ‘dwlpa’ or region, flows along the eastern margin 
of Kuru land to the Arctic Ocean. In this ‘moon-shaped’ basin which we 
can conveniently call Candra Dwlpa (by its Puranic name) there is a con¬ 
spicuous peak (about 24,000 feet high), about 100 miles sou dieast of Minu¬ 
sinsk, a town of the Yenisie. This is the Kumudprabha of the Puranics 
which towers in the centre of Candradwlpa. The whole region is fairly 
well-watered and forested and is sparsely populated. 

To sum up, the Puranic description of the Northern Regions of Jambii 
Dwlpa covers a very vast area, from the Urals and the Caspian to the Yenisei 
and from the Turkestan, Tien-Shan ranges to the Arctic. It describes die 
topography of the whole land very accurately and in some cases pictures¬ 
quely, but the facts of human geography, particularly the products and 
settlements, are treated very scantily. This is natural since for a large 
region like this one has to be concise to keep the subject-matter within rea¬ 
sonable limits. After all, the Puranas are not books of geography and it is 
creditable that within a few paragraphs their authors have compressed 
much relevant information about practically unknown and very difficult 
lands without losing precision or proportion which fact has made the iden¬ 
tification of topographical features comparatively easy. 

It is to be noted that none of the peaks of mountains, nor the summits 
of plateaus nor high valleys in the vast region described in this chapter have 
been particularised or sanctified by associating them with the residence of 
gods like Indra, Brahma, Narayana, Visnu, Kesava, Garuda, etc. A plau¬ 
sible explanation appears to be that the Indo-Aryans never settled down 
permanently beyond the Nila mountain. 



CHAPTER VI 


Regions of Jambu 
Dwipa: Ketumala (or 
the Basin of the Oxus) 

A L T PI 0 U G PI all the Puranas touch upon this region, only the Vayu gives 
details about its topography and settlement. They all, however, agree that 
(i) it is a major region of Jambu Dwipa situated to the west of Meru (or 
Ilavrta) and (ii) it is drained by the great river Chaksu (or the Oxus) 
which talce its rise in Meru. Ketumala is bounded on the south by the 
great latitudinal range Nisadha (i.e. Hindukush—Kunlun) and in the 
north by the Nila (Zarafshan-Tien Shan) which runs parallel to the 
Nisadha. On the west of Ketumala is the Caspian, the ‘Western Sea’ of 
the Puranas into which the Oxus formerly used to drain. Thus we observe 
that the boundaries of Ketumala are well-defined except in the north-west 
where the desert barrier of Turan makes its definition unnecessary (see 
Fig. 10). 

The topography of Ketumala and Western Ilavrta which, in more 
ancient accounts, for instance in the Mahabharata, was included in Ketu¬ 
mala, is so clearly and accurately described that one can very easly recon¬ 
struct the map of Ketumala from the Puranas and check the details on a 
modern topographical map. As usual the Vayu Purana describes the 
various aspects of this region in different chapters. The relevant headings 
and paragraphs which deal with them are as follows: 

(a) Mountains west of Sitoda Lake 
Ch. 36, paras 26, 27 and 28. 

(b) Valleys between mountains 
Ch. 38, paras 36-62. 

(o) ‘Dwelling places’ or settlements ‘on mountains’ 

Ch. 39, paras 59-64. 

(d) The Western River’ 

Ch. 42, paras 41-57. 

(e) Description of Ketumala 
Ch. 44, paras 1-24. 

We shall first of all discuss (d) above, since we know what the Puranas 
mean by the Western River’ by virtue of its position with respect to Meru 
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on the one hand, and the bounding ranges, the Nila and the Nisadha, on 
the other. We have one more feature which helps us in this case, i.e. the 
Caspian Sea or the 1 Wes tern Sea’ of the Puranas in relation to Jambu Dwlpa. 
Statement (a) above is supplementary to (d) and will, therefore, be con¬ 
sidered as a corollary of the latter. 

Our observations would then be checked with the help of statements 
(b) and (c) above, since the account of sub-regions (b) and population 
grouping (c) should tally with the actual conditions prevailing there. 
Statement (e) will be considered last. 

The course of the ‘Western River’, (d) above, is described in the 
following words: 

Now I shall describe the Pratyantya mountains located on the western 
side of the Meru mountain. It is served by several sacred saints and has 
a large number of caves etc. Its central region is full of low-lying gar¬ 
dens. The river moves round the Meru mountain, which is associated 
with god Sankara and its water, used by Devas, moves with great speed 
and passes several countries and falls from the peak of the Meru moun¬ 
tain. Its water is white and is used by many living beings. This great 
river after irrigating Devabhrja, Mahabhrja and Vaibhrja forests, enters 
Sitoda lake. From Sitoda it goes to the Supaksa mountain. That sacred 
river served by Devas again falls on the Sikln mountain. There¬ 
after it flows from one mountain to another, for instance, from Sikhi to 
Kanka, Vaidurya, Kapila, Gandhamadana, Pinjara, Kumudacala, Mad- 
homan, Mukuta, Krsna to Sveta Saila and ultimately comes down to 
thousand-peaked Sailendra. In this way this river, after crossing thou¬ 
sands of lands, hundreds of great mountains and after irrigating forests 
etc. and joining waters of several rivers, flows through the central part 
of great Pariyata mountain, which is full of several waterfalls, rivers, 
caves and peaks. Ultimately it descends on the plains and after irrigat¬ 
ing the Ketumala dwlpa falls into the Western Sea. 1 

Let us try to locate the relief features named in the above statement on 
a modern physical map of Central Asia. The one which was found con¬ 
venient for this purpose was a Russian map of Central Asia on a scale 
1: 1,500,000 published in Moscow in 1954. 2 It gives a clear, three-dimen¬ 
sional picture of the relief of the whole basin of the Oxus. 

The Oxus (Vakshsh-ab, Amu Darya or Chaksu of the Puranas) rises from 
the Victoria Lake in the southern Pamirs on the Russian-Afghanistan border. 

It is known there as the Pamir River which meets, further west near Qala 
Panja, the Wakhan Darya which rises in the Muzkol range. After its junc¬ 
tion with the Wakhan it is known as Pyandzh. It skirts the Wakhan range 
and near Ishkamish, takes a sharp turn towards the north, guided by the 
longitudinal Badakhshan ranges which run parallel to it. In its northerly 
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course it receives important tributaries—the Shakh Darya, Gunt, Baitan^,, 
Yazgulam and Yanch on its right bank and a minor stre ‘^ ™ ° this 
left bank. At Kalai Klmmb it turns again first south andthen t, 1^ 
time guided by the Darwaz range winch limits its piogies ‘ 
north' Further ^**fi£**^£? ^ 

«rc e ai a *. 

the Oxus. Thereafter four major tributaries from the noithe^ 
mountains Hissar and Zarafshan ranges i.e t { and dic 

and Sliirabad meet it on its right bank while only 

Kunduz, which rise from the spurs of die northern range of he H , 

each it from die south. Other streams from the south, i.e. the Kim™ ti e 
Balkli-ab, die Abi-i-Safed, the Ab-i-Kausar, the Murghab and the Tedlien 
which, appear to have been much more active in the past, now cie u 
before they reach the Oxus. In ancient times, when the Oxus followed a 
more southerly course (its old bed is marked on the maps) and empt ed 
itself into the Caspian, it is almost certain that the Oxus received the 
waters of these streams as well. The questions which arise here are, Vi l a 
do the Puranas mean by die River Chaksu’? ‘Which of its headstreams did 
they take for its source?’ The river Oxus has three mam affluents, the 
Vakhsh die Bartang and the Pamir-Vakhan fork, each of which was taken 
as the mainstream at different times while the others were considered as 
its tributaries. The very fact that die Greek name of river Oxus is derived 
from Vakhsli-ab suggests that the Vakhsh was considered die mainstream 
in ancient times. It is true that the Vakhsh even today contributes the 
largest volume of water to die Oxus as compared with that brought by the 
Pyandzli (or Panj), although the latter is the longer of the two. In medi¬ 
eval times the Bartang which also used to bring a large volume of water 
comparable to the Vakhsh-ab was considered as the source rivei. In the 
]9th century a landslide which dammed its waters and formed Lake Saiez, 
reduced die Bartang to a small stream which dius lost its claim as the 
headstream of the Oxus. The river Pamir was finally accepted as the 
sources of die Oxus when the Oxus was explored right upto the Wakhan 
Finger. 


The Puranas, as will be seen later, recognised and gave equal import¬ 
ance to die Vakhsh-ab and the Pyandzh. In their opinion the Pyandzh 
‘went round Meru’ (Pamir) and combined with Vakhsh-ab, thus their 
Chaksu practically encircled Meru on three sides. The Puranas, therefore, 
first mention the mountains along which the Vakhsh comes down to join 
the present Amu Darya. Thereafter they describe the mountains outside 
the Meru region across which the Pyandzh flows to join die Vakhsh-ab. 
With this background, it is possible to identify the mountains mentioned 
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in statement (d) quoted above and we will attempt to interpret the Puranic 
statement with the help of the topographical map of the Oxus basin. 

The Supaksa range is the range on the left bank of the lower course of 
the Vakhsh river. The upper course of this river obviously lies in the Meiu 
region and is therefore left out of Puranic accounts. On modern maps its 
southern extension is named Jitym Tau. ‘From the Supaksa mountain tne 
river falls on the Siklu mountain. The word Sikhi reminds one of the me¬ 
dieval Shignan (or Shiqi-Nan of the Arabs), a region which included the 
whole of the modem Afghan Badakhshan, surrounded on three sides by 
the northern bend of the Oxus. The range on the right bank of the Oxus 
adjoining Badakhshan practically marked the limit of Shiqi-nan. The Sikhi 
mountain is therefore the Jitym Tau-Alim Tau range on which the Pyandzh 
‘falls’ before its junction with the Vakhsh. Thus, after mentioning these 
two mountains which lie outside the Meru region and which are drained 
by the two headstreams of the Oxus, the Puranas proceed to describe those 
mountains from which or across which streams come down to the Oxus. 

The Kanaka mountain is obviously the Darwaz range which has been 
famous, since ancient times, for large formations of gold-bearing conglome¬ 
rates. Even today the flourishing gold mining industry of Tajikistan is 
located near Kalai-Khamb which lies on the southern slopes of this range. 

The next four mountains, the Vaidurya, the Kapila, the Gandhamadana 
and tire Pinjara pertain to the tributaries of the Oxus which join it fioin 
the south. The indicators are the names Vaidurya and Gandhamadana. 
The former are the mountains of Afghan Badakhshan rom which lapiz 
lazuli was mined in ancient and medieval times in the upper valley of the 
Kokcha river above Jurm. The latter has been repeatedly mentioned in the 
Puranas as a range sometimes south and sometimes west of Meru. The 
location of Gandhamadana on the accompanying map would bear 
out the fact that both the Puranic statements are correct in a way. This 
range lies to the south of the Pamirs but it extends farther towards the west 
in a south-westerly direction. The four rivers which correspond to and drain 
these four mountains are, in the same order, the Kokcha, the Ishkamish the 
Kunduz and the Balkh-ab. Thus on modern maps the Vaidurya mountain 
is equivalent to Saped Khirs (or Badakhshan range), the Kapila mountain 
corresponds to the Khwaja Muhammad range, the Gandhamadana to the 
northern parapet of the Hindukush system and the Pinjara to the naked 
lulls which flank the Mazar-i-Sharif province of Afghanistan in the south¬ 
east. 

Having named the mountains which lie north and south of the Pyandzh, 
the Puranas mention the mountains which he to the north of the Amu 
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Darya (Oxus), rivers from which join the mainstream beyond the junction 
of the Vakhsh-ab and the Pyandzh. 

The Kumuda mountain is'tlie Ak-Tau Rangan Tau range which lies be¬ 
tween the KaBrnigan river and the Vaksu river. It is tempting e 

Kumud with the Greek term ‘Kumedai’, a Saka tribe which, accoidmg 
Ptolemy (vi, 12-13), inhabited the mountainous tract which undoubted ) 
corresponds’to the term Kumedh. Yaqubi and Ibn-Rusta refer to a locality 
of which the name may be restored as Kumedh. Yaqubi says that Nun 
was the frontier ‘towards the lands of the Turks, towards the locality callcu 
Rasht, Kumedh and Bamir (Pamir).’ Ibn Rusta certainly places the> Kumedh, 
downstream of Rasht (upper Vakhsh valley). The author of Hmchcld- 
Alam 3 says that the KaBrnigan river rises from the limits of the Kumji. In 
fact, in the early medieval period Kumedh signified the mountainous le¬ 
gion of Jitym Tau-Rangan Tau between the Vakhsh and the KaBrnigan 
rivers inhabited by the Kumji Turks and formed as a sort of buffer stale 
between the Chaghanian and the Khuttal, two important principalities of 
the upper Oxus basin. Thus it would not be unreasonable to presume 
that by the Kumud mountain the Puranas probably mean the mountain of 
Kumedha, i.e. the ridges between the Vakhsh-ab and KaBrnigan rivers. 


The Madhuman is the Baba Tagh range between the KaBrnigan and 
the Surkhan Durya. Mukut is definitely the Baisun Tau mountains which 
were named ‘Turban-wearing by a Khorezm traveller when, from the 
Karshi steppe, he first saw their snow-topped ridges, with Hazrat Sultan 
Peak (16,377 feet) rising above them like a grey-haired patriarch. Krsna 
is equivalent to the Kara Tagh (Black) mountain of medieval geographers 
which is the northern continuation of the Baba Tagh range joining even¬ 
tually the Hissar range. It marks the boundary between the modern Taji¬ 
kistan and Uzbekistan. The name Karatagli, a town which lies on the 
Surkhan Darya reminds us of the old name of the nearby ridge in which 
this river rises. Sveta mountain corresponds to the snow-peaked ridge 
overlooking Ziddy in which the easternmost tributary of the Surkhan rises. 
Sahasra Sekliara is the mighty, rugged and extensive Hissar range which 
runs as a complex mass of innumerable peaks from Kugitang Tau to the 
ancient Karataghin or the Garm region of upper Vakhsh-ab. 


Having mentioned the mountains lying north of the Oxus the Puranas 
rightly point out that the river thereafter ‘irrigating thousands of lands, flows 
across the central part of the Pariyatra mountain. The only river which 
could discharge its waters into the Oxus is die Murghab, on which Meru is 
situated, keeping in mind the fact that die Oxus formerly used to flow along 
a more southerly course into the Caspian. The Pariyatra is therefore equi- 
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valent tc the Band-i-Baba and Band-i-Turkistan ranges or the Paropamisus 
of northern Afghanistan. 

Let us now consider statement (a) above which runs as follows: 

Those ranges which are located in the different parts of Sitoda Lake 

(the Western Lake) are Suvaksa, Sikln-Saila, Kala, Vaidurya Giri, 

Kapila, Pingala, Rudra, Suras, Kumuda, Madhumana, Anjani, Mukuta 

Krsna, Pandura, Sahasra Sikhara, Parijata and great mountain Trsrnga. 

If we compare this list of mountains with the one discussed under (d; 
we observe that: 

(i) The mountains Gandhamadana Pinjara and Sveta, though the\ 
contribute to the waters of the Oxus, are not located, even approximately, 
to the west of the Meru region; hence they are excluded from the above 
list. Their location on the accompanying map will show that the first two 
are more towards the south, and the third more towards the north than 
towards the west of Meru. 

(ii) The mountains Pingala, Rudra, Suras, Pandura and Trsrnga, though 
they do not contribute to the waters of the Oxus, are nevertheless situated 
to the west of Meru, hence they are included in statement (a) and ex¬ 
cluded from statement (d) above. 

(iii) ‘Kala’ and Kanaka are identical. The discrepancy between state¬ 
ments (a) and (d) with regard to this name is obviously a copyist’s error 
which somehow crept into the Puranic texts. 

The mountains Pingala, Rudra, Suras, Anjani, Pandura and Trsrnga 
are the only mountains which remain to be identified. Trsrnga is obviously 
the Vashan Tagh (16,600)—Khan Tagh (17,900) Chimtarga (17,997) 
cluster of peaks (all within a radius of 3 miles) between the Turkistan 
and Hissar ranges north of Karatagh. This cluster of giant peaks dominates 
the eastern horizon when seen from Samarkand or Kitab. Pandura cor¬ 
responds to the low yellowish limestone ridge which runs closely parallel 
to the right bank of the Surkhan river up to Devau. Anjani corresponds to 
the spurs of the Hissar range which flank Kafimigan town in the north. 
The first three mountains could not be identified. 

Let us now check up our identifications with the help of statements 
(d) and (c) mentioned earlier. The former describes the ‘valleys’ or sub- 
regions situated between the different ranges named in statements (a) 
and (d). Here are the relevant paragraphs from the Vayu Parana: 

(i) Respected Brahmanas, I shall now describe the internal valleys 

and their extents which are located on the west. In the central part of 
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Suvaksa and Sikhi-Saila mouatams; there fe “ 

diameter is one bundled \ojanas , ‘ ^ creatures, and danger- 

of touching that surface. It is £ a Xcky surface there 

ous even to mighty men. In the central p 'f*™* w here Agni 
is a dangerous place, with » fa always W 

Deva is throwing thousands of flames , | God, the same 

ing without any fuel Mm portion ^ of ten 

God Fire is always burning theie. ihuc is ® an J Cava. That 

Yojanas between thereat mountains named < ^ fruits . 

entire forest area is beautiful. viraspati, full of saints. 

This place contains the most sacred Asran< - there is a 

which gives pleasure and full! Is all clear*.j”J™^mountains 
Kesar valley covering several lojanas h % tlf n 

5SSW*9^ SSSjcs ^ 

Seen SfeVLi Zitas Zed Ki-sna Z Pandu-a wtee o„e»«,th 

nowhere uneven. In its midst there is a tank abounding m lily dowels. 

That tank is full of thousand-petalled lotuses and it appears as it it 
has been decorated with innumerable umbrellas. Maliapadma blue- 
petafied lotuses and bees beautify this tank. This lotas crest is always 
resounding with the charming songs of kmnaras This Wy^ dcov ^ 
a vast area. Yaksas and Gandharvas roam over it and saints look after 
it In a circular tract in the midst of that lotus forest with a dramete 
of five Yojanas there is a Nyagrodha (Vata) tree with a big trunk and 
several branches. There resides a thousand-mouthed demon-kilU, 
Nilambara Deva. In brightness it is like full moon. This land located in 
the centre of lotus land is always worshipped by Yaksas, Gandhaivas 
and scholars. There Narayana is worshipped daily. That place is famous 
in all Lokas as Anant Sadana and is covered with garlands of lotuses and 
innumerable flowers. In the central part of Sahasra-Sikhara and Kumuda 
mountains there is a mountain peak thirty Yojanas in breadth, one hund¬ 
red Yojanas in length and as high as an arrow can he shot upwards. 
Sounds of a variety of animals are always heard. It is surrounded by 
trees from which honey is dropping. The fruits of those trees are sweet¬ 
smelling, very tasty and as big as an elephant’s body. On that peak is 
located the Asrama of Sukracarya. That Asrama is served by Devas and 
Rsis and is resplendent and famous. 

The ‘valley’ between the Suvakhsa and SikhI ranges, according to our 
identification corresponds to the Kulyab region or the basin of the Yaksu 
river which flows between them. This region is unique in mineral depo- 
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sits. Near Kulyab I-Ioja-Sartis and Hoja-Mumin (the Devapi and Caya 
of the Puranas) tower majestically. ‘These two mountains are the biggest 
salt cupolas not only in the USSR but also in the world. Their salt depo¬ 
sits are sufficient for supplying the needs of the entire population of the 
globe for hundreds of years. Where there is salt, there are often subter¬ 
ranean gases. Many such gases in abundant quantity are accumulated here. 
All these gases are now being studied, and scientific investigation has 
shown that the Kulyab District is one of the biggest gas-bearing districts in 
Tajikistan .’ 4 The ‘dangerous place of Agni Deva... throwing thousands 
of flames... and always burning without fuel’ evidently refers to the sub¬ 
terranean gases which give rise to ‘fire without fuel’ for long periods. Tho 
forested area full of ‘golden and luscious fruits’ and the ‘sacred Asrama of 
Viraspati’ corresponds to the town of Kulyab and its surrounding region. 
‘Near Kulyab the arms and channels of the Panj form a multitude of islands 
overrun with reeds, oleaster and sledge. The jungles of this region are the 
haunts of tigers, wild boars, lynxes, jackals and wild birds. These jungles 
are, however, being cleared away .’ 5 


In Tajikistan there are two areas which have been famous for the 
production of saffron. They are named by Hudud-al-Alam® as Shuman and 
Vayshagirt. Shuman which is mentioned usually together with Akharun 
was a considerable principality in medieval times probably comprising the 
Kafirnigan basin or rather its upper part. The town of Shuman may have 
occupied the site of Du-Shamba (near Stalinabad). Veshagird corresponds 
with Fyzabad on the Ilaq, left affluent of the Kafirnigan river. This tallies 
with the Puranic statement that ‘There is a Kesar valley extending to seve¬ 
ral yojanas, between two great mountains named Kumud and Anjanacala, 
i.e. the Rangan Tau range and the southern longitudinal spurs of the 
Hissar range. ‘The temple of Visnu which is visible from all the three 
Lokas’ most probably refers to the Anzob Peak of the Hissar range where 
the river Varzhob rises and which dominates the upper Kafirnigan basin. 


a 

The ‘country between the great mountains Krsna and Pandura’ is des¬ 
cribed in the above statement as ‘consisting of one smooth stone stretching 
from one end to die other.’ The basin of the lower Surkhan is a desolate 
waste containing large patches of smooth clay-encrusted land. The flood 
water of die Surkhan or other minor streams during the occasional heavy 
rains accumulates in the depressions, but soon evaporates, leaving bare 
smooth clayey surfaces devoid of all vegetation. However, in areas where 
the volume of accumulated water is considerable and does not evaporate 
altogether lakes are formed offering ideal conditions for the growth of 
lotuses. Anant Sadana appears to haveJrecn'T o'cate^ ^rnewhere near 
modern Termez. /"i 
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(medieval Ajdiyan) regions, i.e„ a belt 100 miles ton . 
along and parallel to the southern piedmont of the Hissar g • 
■Sahsrapun of demons' appears to be the ancient Hissar' “^ ian 

scholars' on the Pandora mountain probably corresponds to old Chag»ama 
or Denau (on modern maps) and the living place of Pannagas on fte 
Mukuta mountain is the ancient settlement of Baystm winch has ahta) 
been an important town controlling the Iron Gate to the west. The Putanas 
do not attach much importance to the Vakhsh valley. They only rote to 
the -poor living places' or miscellaneous population groups which hv«t 
scattered along the valley. It is to be noted that tlie fire-worshippeis 
Vakhan, Shugnan, Roshan and other valleys of the upper Oxus have e. 
ignored altogether in the Meru region beyond the limits of the area un 

discussion. 

Lastly, let us consider statement (c) above. It is contained in a si 
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chapter entitled ‘The Description of Ketumala’ which gives long lists of 
the various ‘countries’ or sub-regions of Ketumala and of the rivers which 
drain them. This cliapter s may be summarised as follows:- 

(i) Ketumala contains seven ‘Kula’ or regional mountains: the Visala, 
the Kambala, the Krsna, the Jayanta, the Hari, the Asoka and the Vardha- 
mana. 

(ii) It consists of 53 main sub-regions (besides others )situated in the 
hills and the plains. They ard named as follows: 9 

Gomanusya, Kapotaka, Tatsukha, Bhramara, Mahiacala-Kutaka, 
Sumaula, Stavaka, Krauneha, Krsnanagarnani-Punjaka, Kiita Kambala, 
Mausiya, Samudrantaka, Karmbhva, Kucha, Sveta, Suvamakataka, Swat, 
Tanga, Krspada, Viha, Kapila-Karnika, Atya Karalgolwala, Henan, Vanpa- 
taka, Mahisa, Kumuabha, Karvata, Sahotkaca, Sonkasa, Mahanasna. 
Vanagajabhumika, Karanjamanjama, Valia, Ksianadipandu-Bhumika, 
Kubera, Dhumaja, Jangha, Vanga, Rajiva Kokila, Vacanga, Mahanga. 
Madhauraiya, Surecaka, Pittala, Kacala, Sravana,. Matnakasika, Godava, 
Bakula, Vanga, Vangaka, Modaka and Kala. 

(iii) The people of the above sub-regions are the ‘first to drink the 
water of the river Suvapra served the Mahanagas. 

(iv) These also drink the waters of other rivers which flow in those- 
sub-regions. The following 42 such rivers are mentioned: 10 

Suvapra, Kambala, TamasI, Syama, Sumedha, Bakula, Vikirna, 
Sikhimala, DabhravatT, Bhadravati, Sukanadi, Palasa, Bhlma, Prabhanjanii, 
KaicI, Punya, Kusavatl, Daksa, Sakavati, Pimyoda, Candravati, Somaula, 
Rsabha, Sumudiamala, CampavatT, Ekacha, PuskaM, Valia, Suvama, 
NandinI, Kalindi, Bharati, Sito-Dampatika, Brahmi, Visala, Pivari, Kum- 
bha-Karl, Rosa, MahisT, Manusi, Danda and Nandanadl. 

It is difficult to identify all the features named in the above description 
of Ketumala. But even a few identifications mentioned below are sufficient 
to bring out one important fact regarding the extent of that region of 
Jambu Dwlpa which was called Ketumala by the Puranics. They show that 
Ketumala signified practically the whole of the ancient Bactria which in¬ 
cluded the whole of the present Afghan Turkistan (north of Hindukush), 
the lower Hari Rud Valley, the basin of Murghab Kashka system (all south 
of the old bed of Amu Darya) and the basins of the Surkhan, Kafimigan, 
Vakhsh and Yaksu rivers bounded on the north and west by the Hissar- 
Zarafshan parapet and its south-western extension which touches the Oxus 
near Kalif. In medieval times it comprised the territories of Badghis, Ghav- 

MA 7 
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dams appear in the Puranic list as detailed below: 

Purdiiic Medieval 


Alya Kurd — Al-Kurz 
Gomanusya = Gonaridh 
Janga = Janga Kath 
Kapotaka = Murghab 
Krauncha = Karun 
Krsnamgammani 

Punjka = Karatagh 
Kuta Kamb = Kala Khumb 
Karmbhava = Karmina 

Kuca = Kuza = Panjdeb 
Krsnapada = Kabadian on Kafimigan R. 
Kumudabhan = Khvar, Khuz 
Kala ^ Rasht-Kala 
Kisiknidipada 

Bhaumika = Basin of Kashka Darya 
Madhauriya = Madhz 
Mohanga == Mashan 
Madhyachal Kutka = Madya Mijkut 
Matlia Kasika = Kushka Basin 
Sunkasa = Sunkas 
Surecaka —. Saraklis 
Saravana = Sarvan 

Vanasguj = Visagird, near Kafimigan town 
Yalatha = Yulatan, near Merv. 





chapter vii Regions of Jambu 

Dwipa: Bhadravarsa 

ALL the Puranas agree that this major region of Jambu Dwipa extended 
from the eastern margin of Ilavrta to the eastern seaboard and was bound¬ 
ed by the Nila range in the north, the Nisadha range in the south and 
Devakuta in the west. Its area was approximately the same as that of 
Ketumala and slightly less than that of Bharatavarsa or Uttara Kuru. This 
region can be easily located with the help of the topographical details given 
in the Puranas. The Puranic accounts, discussed below, lead one to the 
conclusion that it was identical with the basins of the Tarim and Hwangho 
rivers, i.e., the whole of Sinkiang and Northern China (see Fig. 11). 

The topographical features of Bhadravarsa are given in greater detail 
in the Vayu Purana than in others, although they are not presented in one 
place. References to the rivers, mountains, valleys and plains occur in 
various chapters and under different headings in that Purana and one has 
to put this scattered information together to get a complete picture of 
Bhadravarsa and adjoining regions. 

The mountains forming the boundaries of Bhadravarsa, as mentioned 
earlier are the Nila and the Nisadha. The Nila is the Tienshen range and 
the Puranics extended it further towards the east to include the Bagdu Ula, 
the Barkol and the Karlik Tagh ranges in order to give it a parallelism with 
the southern range, the Nisadha. As mentioned earlier the Nisadha or 
rather its eastern extension is the Kunlun range, while, as will be seen later, 
the Devakuta, from all descriptions coincides with the Nan Shan and the 
Tsing-Ling ranges, which run across China very nearly to the sea, since it 
is expressly mentioned in the Puranas that ‘the lower part of this Devakuta 
mountain spreads up to the sea.’ 1 

Other mountains of Bhadravarsa and bordering regions are also men¬ 
tioned in different contexts in different chapters of the Puranas. The text 
and its explanation are given below. 

‘On the eastern side (of Meru) there are two mountains namely the 
Jathara and the Devakuta which run north to south and stretch up to the 
Nila and Nisadha mountains.’ 2 

The Kuruk Tagh and Altin Tagh mountains of Sinkiang practi¬ 
cally close tho Tarim Basin on the east and if the Altin Tagh-Nan- ■ 
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along with Jathara (Kuruk-Tagh) it joins 
Nisadha (Kunlun) and also extends to the sea. 

. t c vnvi, Purana the following list of mountains is 
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(Pamirs): 

I wiU ^ S ^|^ n ^gs S°th^^ountatos Kumunja, 

wSSSSU lift U. Nila, Savindhu, Mandate. 

Renumana, Sumedha, Nisadha and Devacala. 

The Nila the Nisadha and the Devacala (Devakuta) as identified earlier 
are obviously to the east of Meru (and incidentally, also of Arunoda La x). 
The rest of these mountains may be identified with the help of the account 
of the eastern river given in the Puranas which runs as follows: 

This river (coming out of the Meru region) falls again on thes east: oi 
Mandara. The same heavenly river after coming out from ArupodaXake 
falls on the Sitanta mountain. It is then named Sita. It is obstructed b 
wardens and is further divided into several branches. From the peak of 
die Sitanta mountain it falls on the Mukuhja (or Kumunja) mountain. 
The river then falls on the Sumuhja mountain. From that mountain it 
falls on the Malyavan mountain and comes to the Vaikanga mountain. 
It passes from the Vaikanga mountain to the Manisaila and then ulti¬ 
mately falls on the Rsabha mountain, which is full of several caves. In 
this way this river passes through thousands of mountains and falls on 
the great Jathara mountain; from there the river again falls on the Deva¬ 
kuta mountain. The lower part of this Devakiita is spreading up to the 
sea. In this way this river reaches the plains. The river passes through 
thousands of valleys, hundreds of mountains, strange forests and a variety 
of gardens and flows on after meeting hundreds of rivers. That great river 
crosses great dwipas and after irrigating Bhadravavsa falls into the East¬ 
ern Sea. 1 


Sitanta means ‘end of cold’, i.e., a range which marks the dividing line 
between the cold and hot regions. If the river Kizil-Su represents the 
headwaters of the Puranic river Sita, Sitanta is obviously the Kashghar 
range, i.e., the last longitudinal range of the Pamir region facing the Tarim 
basin, on the east. It is a range which, to a traveller coming from the east 
across die hot and sandy Tarim Basin, stands athwart the route towards 
the west and promises a cool climate beyond. It is an effective climatic 
barrier which separates a hot and dry desert on the east from a cold plateau 
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on the west Coming from tlie west it literally marks the ‘end of cold’ and 
is therefore rightly qualified for its name, Sltanta. 

In the above paragraph we have presumed that the Kizil-Su represents 
the headwaters of the Sita river. There are strong reasons for this assump¬ 
tion. Firstly, the river is supposed to rise in the ‘northern peaks of Meru’. 3 
Secondly, it has a lake—Lake Arunoda—at its source and thirdly, it first of 
all ‘falls on the east of the Mandara mountain’ and thereafter on the 
Sltanta mountain and ‘obstructed by gardens further splits into several 
branches’. A topographical map of the Tarim basin will show that the Tarim 
river receives two main tributaries from the west, i.e., the Kashghar (or 
Kizil-Su) and the Yarkand. Of these two the former satisfies all the three 
conditions mentioned above. On the other hand the Yarkand, though bigger 
in volume, rises behind the Kunlun range (the Nisadha of the Puranas) 
and not in the Pamirs (Meru). Besides, it never crosses the two longitudi¬ 
nal ranges which bound Meru on the east so explicitly mentioned in the 
Puranas. We are also not aware of any lake which feeds or may have fed 
the Yarkand river in the past. 

Once we have identified the Sita of the Puranas with the Kizil-Su- 
Kashgar-Tarim river, the mountains of the Tarim Basin can be identified 
with the help of the two paragraphs quoted above from the Vayu Purana. 

The lake Arunoda is the Kara Kul which lies on the north-eastern corner 
of the Pamirs (Meru) near the source of Kizil-Su. The Kizil-Su (Sita) 
cresses the Sarikol range, (i.e., the Mandara mountain of the Puranas). It 
then ‘falls’ on the Kashghar range (Sltanta). As the Kizil enters the basin 
and reaches the town of Kashghar it receives two tributaries from the north 
and two from the south. The northern ones rise in the two offshoots of the 
Tien Shan Mt., i.e., the Sumunja and Kumunja, the latter being fairly 
extensive and running parallel to the main Tien Shan range up to the river 
Aksu. The two right bank tributaries of the Kizil which meet it from the 
south rise in the Kungur and the Mustagh Ata—the Vaikanga and Malyava 
of the Puranas respectively. As the river flows past die Kashghar town it 
is known as the Kashghar river which a few hundred miles down below 
receives the other important affluent of die Tarim, i.e. the Yarkand River, 
which rises behind the Mustagh range. This range is therefore the Mani- 
saila of the Puranas. The combined waters of the Taushkan Darya and Kim 
Arik rivers flow across Aksu. The former rises north of the Tien Shan in 
the Vrsabha mountain mentioned in the Puranas in connection with the 
Northern River. The latter rises near the Khan Tengri (Maha Nila) peal; 
of the Tien Shan range. Below its confluence with the Aksu the Tarim prac¬ 
tically receives no waters from the north or south except through minor 
intermittent streams, the Kanche Darya and he Quruq Darya which come 
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underground channels, reappears on its eastern margin and Howsdnougft 
Bhadravarsa to the Eastern Sea. Obviously the oonhnuabon of he Tm™ 
towards the east refers to the Hwangho river of China. Thus the " 
Sitit represents the Tarim-Hwangho rivers taken as one-unmteuupted 
its career from the Pamirs to the Pacific Ocean. 


The belief that a river passes right across a mountain chain appears, to 
have been applied by the Puranics on many occasions where: 

(i) two rivers flow in the same direction on the opposite sides of a 
mountain range, block or massif, particularly when 

(ii) one river falls in a lake at the foot of the obstructing range and 
another river rises or flows on its opposite slope, provided the two rivers 
are correctly aligned; or 


(Hi), a lake occurs on one side of a range and the river rises near it 
on the opposite slope. As examples of such Puranic notions may be men¬ 
tioned the Syr Daria and the Irtysh (Bhadrasoma), the Tarim and the 
Hwangho (Slta), Karakul and Kizil-Su across the Mandara, Gilgit river- 
Lake Manasarovar—across the Nisadha and the Hemakuta, etc. 


•This belief is not pecular to the Puranas only. The Chinese for instance 
represented the Tarim and Hwangho as one river. Huan Tsang says, ‘This 
river (Sita-Tarim) on the east enters the sea. Passing through the salt lake 
Yen-Tse (Lop Nor) it flows underground and emerges at the Tsih-Shi 
mountains (west of Lao-Chou?). It is the origin of our (Yellow) livei.. 
The Persians and the Arabs borrowed the same idea from the Puranas as 
is evident from the following passage. ‘Another river Wajakh rises on the 
eastern side of the said mountain Mawisa at the extreme limit of the deseri. 
It skirts the towns of Thajakh, Bariha and Kuskan, flows on through the 
province of Khotan and while passing through the region of Shaclioer forms 
a swamp (Lake Lop Nor). Thence it flows down to the limits of Kucha, 
then passes through the province of Kursh and the province of Farjakah 
and empties itself into die Eastern Ocean.’ 7 

In the accompanying map of the Puraiiic Bhadravarsa or the Basin ,of the 
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Tarim—Hwangho, the names of identified topographical features which 
occur in the basin have been entered. Unidentified or doubtful features 
have been omitted. 

Let us now check the above observations with the help of minor regional 
descriptions given under the heading ‘Valleys between Mountains’ in the 
37th chapter of Vayu Purana. These accounts are very vivid, detailed and 
quite often picturesque so much so that in some cases the poet and the 
priest throws the bewildered geographer into entire confusion. Here are a 
few examples: 

There is a valley between Sitanta and Kumunja ranges where birds 
sing and numerable creatures live. It is 300 Yojanas in length and 100 
Yojanas in breadth. There is a lake and its water is beautiful clear 
and of a pleasant taste. The valley is beautified by fine-smelling lotuses. 
Big Durdharsa snakes are found there. In its clear water Devas and 
Demons always bathe. This sacred Sri Sar is famous in heaven and 

Mritya Loka_ On the eastern side of the lake saints (siddha-jana) 

reside. There is a big and beautiful garden full of flowers and fruits. It is 
100 Yojanas in breadth and 30 Yojanas in length. It is full of thousands 
of large trees which are half a Kos in height.... It is full of golden and 
green fruits, sweet-smelling and large. When they fall on the ground 
after ripening, the whole area is covered by them. It is known as Srivan 
and there are Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Yaksas and Mahanagas who move 
freely in it. In that forest Goddes Laksmi s herself resides and saints pay 
their respects to her.” 

2. The next valley which is described is the one between Vikanka and 
Manisaila: 

The Campaka forest measuring 200 Yojanas by 100 Yojanas is located 
between Vikanka and Manisaila. Here toe the saints live The flowers 
make the forest glow, as if it were on fire. The branches of those trees 
with bio; trunks are full of leaves which spread for about half a Kos 
upwards... It also contains yellow-coloured saffron... This forest is 
served by Demons, Devas, Gandharvas, Yaksas, Kinnaras and Apsaras. 
Here is also the asrama of god Kasyapa where saints and priests are 
found in large numbers and the four Vedas are read. 

3. The third valley mentioned in the same sequence contains: 

The beautiful talwan (Palm) forest which is 50 Yojanas long and 30 
Yojanas broad, lies between Maha Nila and Mukunja. Palm trees are 
half a ‘Kos’ in height... It is said that India's King of Elephants, Air'i- 
vata used to live in this forest.. . u 
The above descriptions clearly refer to three important oases which 
occur on the margin of the Tarim basin, where the rivers Kizil-Su, Yarkand 
and Ak$u enter the sandy belt of the basin from the mountains. The first 
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Kashghar oasis lies between the Sitanta and humunja, Yaihand between 
Vaikafika and Manisaila and Aqsu or Aksu between humunja an 
Nila This confirms the location of the Sitanta mountain which was identi 
fied with the Kashghar range. Similarly the relative: position_ of the other 
mountains, the Kumuhja, the Vaikahka, the Manisaila and the 
appear to be correct with reference to these oases on the one hand and the 
river Tarim and its. affluents on the other. It is to be noted that the last 
one i.e., the Aksu oasis which is said to be between the Malia Nila moun¬ 
tain and the Mukuhja or the Kumunja is the only oasis which ^.actually 
located at the foot of the Tien-Slum, others are at some distance from the 
main ranges. The cities of Kashghar, Yarkand and Aksu (and Khotan) 
have been described time and again by travellers in ancient and medieval 
times. Their accounts' show that they, particularly the first two, have been 
important centres of administration, culture, trade and commerce ioi 
centuries. Their products, agricultural and mineral, had acquired fame all 
over the known world. The beauty of these oasis towns, their arbours and 
meadows, irrigation channels and lakes, houses and temples, floweis anc 
fruits, and all these in die midst of a desert—qualified them foi the epithet, 
‘paradise’, commonly used for describing them. It is no wonder theiefoio 
that the Puranics honoured these ‘paradises’ by associating them with the 
Goddess LaksmI, God Kasyapa and Lord Indra to keep fresh in their 
memories the beauties of the land which was under their influence for a 
long time. 

• Two other regions are described iii the Vfiyu Purana with reference to 
the mountain mentioned earlier. It is said that: 


There is a plain which is seventy thousand Yojanas long ana 
hundred 12 Yojanas in breadth lies between Venuman (or Renuman) anci 
Sumedha mountains. In this plain there are no trees, creepers and gardens 
and no creatures live there. Only green meadows occur here and there. 1 " 

v/ The extent and nature of the ‘Plain’ depicted above shows without any 
doubt that it refers to the Taklamakan desert which forms the core of the 
Tarim basin—the Dead Heart of Asia. The two mountains between which 
it lies belong to the southern rampart of the basin (i.e.* the Altin Tagh) 
and not to the northern range (Tien-Shan), since they are not mentioned 
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along with those mountains which flank the Tarim (Slta) river. They are 
therefore the eastern and western spurs of the former between which the 
desert lies. 

The other regions are described in the following words: 

^y/North of Nisadha-saila and Deva-saila, the ground is thickly covered 
with broken stones and is a thousand Yojanas long and a hundred 
Yojanas in breadth. Even here there are no trees and creepers, although 
a small amount of water spreads all over the place. Brahmanas: I have 
described in sequence all the valleys of all shapes and sizes which are 
located on the east of Meru. 11 

On the southern border of the Tarim basin lies the great mountain 
rampart of Kunlun and the subjacent range, the Altin Tagh. The few 
streams which break through the outer ranges into the basin to the north 
run through deep-cut inaccessible gorges. The outer slopes of these 
mountains are extraordinarily barren and forbidding. Throughout their 
whole length from east to west, the foot of their northern slopes is formed 
by a glacis of piedmont gravel attaining in parts a width of 40 miles and 
more and everywhere they are utterly barren. However, a few streams 
which have cut across this belt of gravel support some vegetation near its 
outer margin. It is, therefore, clear that this region is described very pre¬ 
cisely by the Puranas—as regards its position (north of Nisadha and 
Devakuta), extent and nature. 

Besides these mountains, valleys and the .rivers Tarim and Hwangho 
(called Slta) the Puranics also mention forty-two other streams of Bhadra¬ 
varsa (North China or the basin of the Hwangho) 1 - 1 . It is difficult to iden¬ 
tify them for two reasons: (1) the Chinese names of these streams differ 
considerably from the Indian names; (2) the changing courses of the rivers 
of North China have produced a drainage pattern which is substantially 
different from what it was about a thousand years ago. However, the long 
list of rivers brings out the fact that the major part of Bhadravarsa is a 
well-watered land of ample rainfall, crossed by innumerable streams irri¬ 
gating a level land. This confirms the identify of Bhadravarsa with north¬ 
ern China where identical conditions of rainfall and drainage prevail. 

The Puranas deal with the population and settlements of the Tarim 
basin and North China (i.e., Bhadravarsa and its eastern extension) under 
three heads: 

(a) The oases settlements of the Tarim Basin. 

(b) ‘Delightful places on mountains’, i.e., the settlements In the 
mountainous zone of this region. 
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(c) Population in Bhadravarsa proper and its piovmces. 

Of these (a) has already been ^ £ 

regards (b), the distribution of population and settlement 6 

Vayu Purana as follows: 10 

(i) Sitanta mountain (Kashghar range). The slopes trf this nm 
ire depicted as lull of waterfalls, extensive forests and abundance o Jo . 
Snd fruits which make it the most desirable mountain among men and gods 


alike. _ , 

of caves 7^ 

^\hel\^ggro^dior god India and there is his famous Panja a 
forest famous fn^all the three Lokas... Devas, Demons Pannaga , 
Yaksas, powerful Gandharvas, Siddhas, Kinnaras, etc. always play m that 
beautiful mdra-Vana. 


It is evident that this description fits in with the Kashghar range with 
pleasant forested slopes, sufficient moisture and presence of precious mine¬ 
rals There are no cultivated fields or ten-aces on the mountain, hence no 
compact settlements occur on its slopes, although some people live scatter¬ 
ed in mountain caves or isolated valleys. Naturally no cities or settlements 
are associated with this mountain in the Puranas. 


(ii) The Kumunja mountain lying east (rather north-east) of the 
Sitanta mountain is full of waterfalls and caves. ‘On its summit there are 
eight big cities, (athpuras) belonging to demons’. The Demons signify 
powerful and warlike people of alien races; in this case probably Tartars, 
of the adjacent highlands north of Kashghar and Aksu who live by plunder¬ 
ing the agricultural settlement on the basin below or robbing the caiavans 
on the Great East-West routes. 


(iii) The Vajraka mountain or the northern rim of L. Bagrash and the 
Maha Nila, i.e. the Tien-Slian and its eastern offshoots also accommodated 
the ‘Demons’ (Toghuzhuza, and ‘horse-faced Kinnaras (Mongols) who live 
in the caves of the former mountain, and in fifteen colonies (or cities as 
mentioned in the Purana) or on the heights of the latter range. These high¬ 
landers lived in enclosed settlements and high-walled houses in the Turfan 
basin and Karashahr. The description of this area is fairly accurate in the 
Puranas. 


(iv) . On the Venumana mountain which according to our identification 
lies near the southern border of the Tarim basin are the ‘cities of scholars’. 
The names of these big cities are not given but the names of their ‘owners’ 
are mentioned: On the Venumana mountain there are three cities of scho¬ 
lars which are fifty yojanas long and thirty yojanas in breadth. Powerful like 
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India, three scholars named Uluka, Romesh and Maha Netra are their 
owners'. Obviously this refers to three settlements in the Khotan-Kerya- 
Charchan region of the Tarim basin. 

(v) The description of cities or settlements on or near the Devakuta 
range (i.e., the Altin Tagh-Nam Shan range) as given in the Puranas is more 
precise, it runs as follows: 

On the extensive peak of Maryada mountain named Devakuta is the 
abode of Vinltanandan Supama. That land stretches for about a hundred 
Yojanas and contains numerous majestic houses. The king of birds, 
Mahatma Garuda resides in Salmata dwlpa where innumerable birds 
of Gam da’s species live. On the southern side of that mountain there are 
seven strange peaks. Several big houses have been constructed there by 
Devas and decorated with golden garlands. There are seven cities of 
Gandharvas which are forty yojanas in length and thirty yojanas in 
breadth. Men and women live there. Powerful Agneyas and Gandharvas 
of powerful Kubera are the owners of these cities. On the northern peak 
of Bhuvana Mountain is the residence of Sanghi-Kayo who is the enemy 
of Devas. The outer circle of that city measures 30 Yojanas. It is inacces¬ 
sible to enemies.... There is an inaccessible city of demons named Kali 
Kava full of rows of big houses of different colours on the next Maryada 
mountain. 17 There are big roads and numerous houses decorated with 
gold and precious stones. They are always crowded by happy men and 
women.... The city named Sunassa is ICO Yojanas in length and 60 
Yojanas in breadth and looks like a cluster of clouds. On its southern 
peak there is a big city stretching 60 yojanas in length and 20 yojanas in 
breadth which belongs to Autkatch demons, with good physique. The 
city which is located on the central peak of Devakuta mountain is full 
of garlands and golden furrows.... lJS 

This passage evidently deals with two types of cities, situated in the 
Altin Tagli—Nan Shan regions: (a) cities of Gandharvas; (b) cities of 
demons (Kali-Kaya) and enemies of Devas (i.e., Sanghi-Kaya). 

Under category (a) fall the flourishing cities which existed between the 
Peishan and Nan Shan massifs and which were situated on the great ancient 
route from the west to the east. These include important towns like Sachow, 
Yumen, Ansi, Suchow, Kanchow, etc. In the second category are included 
the Tartar and Mongol towns of Qara-Shan, Turfan and Burkol which lie 
away from the main route and were inhabited by powerful people of the 
north. 

The Vayu Purana gives a list of the provinces of Bhadravarsa proper 
(N.China) and mentions: 

There are several countries (in Bhadravarsa) where a great variety of 
people are living. These people are looked after by several kings. In 
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these countries (or provinces) Ihese counSlo^eri 

countries are famous all around. The names or 

on even and uneven land are: 

Sumangala, Suddha c an dl ^ a ^j; Mahakasa, Sumurdhaja, 

•«**«- 

bhauma, Krsnabhauma, Subhauma and Mahabhauma. 

In that country (Bhadravarsa) people of yellow colour reside. These 
men are good-statured and powerful. 1 * 

Although the names of the provinces cannot be properly identified, the 
long list of provinces and the general fact that Bhadravarsa is the hind cf 
theS’ellow people confirms that Bhadravarsa included only iSorth China. 
Southern China south of the Tsing Ling mountain which was a densely 
forested, rugged and inaccessible region was excluded from Bliadiavaisa. 
In fact South China was occupied by man more than a thousand years 
after he had settled down in North China. 



chapter viii Bharatavarsa : Physical 

BHARATAVARS A. is commonly identified with the Indian sub¬ 
continent. 1 But, in fact, no comprehensive designation was given to the 
Indian sub-continent in ancient Indian or foreign literature. Sapta 
Saindhava’ was the name given to the Punjab plains by Yedic 
Aryans; ‘Aryavarta’ was the designation of Aryan domain in the days of 
Baudhayana and Manu; the word ‘Ind’ or ‘Indu’ (Hindu) was applied by 
Darius and Herodotus to the Indus Valley and the Upper Gangetic region 
with which they were acquainted. It is only in or about the 4th century 
b.c. that Katyayana and Megasthenes give an account of approximately 
the whole country down to the Pandya region in the extreme south. The 
Epics also mention the Pandya realm in the south and the peninsulas and 
islands beyond the Bay of Bengal. 

With the extension of the domains of Indian monarclis (for instance, 
Asoka), Bharata acquired a wider significance and it came to include the 
north-western lands up to the Hindukush and south-eastern lands up to 
Sumatra and Java. Cunningham names it Greater India and prefers to 
identify the traditional nine dwipas (or regions) of Bharatavarsa with 
regions within the Indian sub-continent as well as the peninsula and 
islands beyond the two Indian seas, i.e., the Bay of Begal and the Arabian 
Sea. 

The shape and bulk of Bharatavarsa is given in various Puranas and 
contemporary literature where it has been variously described as a half 
moon, a triangle, a rhomboid or an unequal quadri lateral or like a drawn 
bow. Ptolemy ignores the Indian peninsula altogether and in his map the 
Indian coastline is represented by almost a straight line from the Gangetic 
delta to Makran. These various shapes have at least one common feature, 
the concave shape of the Himalayas (along its northern boideis) whicn 
occupy the base of these figures. The shape of the Indian peninsula, i.e., 
the country south of the Vindhyas and its n.w. corner, i.e., North Afghani¬ 
stan, were variously conceived and this gave rise to discrepancies in various 
descriptions. The Markandeya Purana (Kiirmavibhaga, Ch. 58) compares 
the shape of the country with that of a tortoise floating on water and 
facing the east. It places the various population groups on or near its face, 
legs, tail and body. Obviously the ‘tortoise’ in the above description covered 
the whole of the Indo-Gangetic Plain, the Kabul Valley, the western coastal 
region up to the source of the Godavari, the eastern coastal plain up to 
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and including Kaiinga and 
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of the country is thus unfaii. 

_ nv m bv m eans of their important mountains and nveis. The) also ton 
it necessary to classify mountains according to their functional significance 
L Sec eve liaic Maryada pan-atas (boundary mounts) Van* 
° ,va" (regional .nouniains) Viskambba pavva.as (subjacent moun runs) 
Kula-narvatas (group or class mountains) and Ksudra-parvates (small 
hills) 1 This classification is helpful in the identification of land featmes on 
a relief map of the country. 

Many scholars, including those mentioned earlier have attempted -to 
identify and locate on a modern map of India, the relief features of Bharata¬ 
varsa as given in the Puranas. In general, they take cognizance oh 

(i) The rivers which flow from particular mountains mentioned in 
the Puranas. 

(ii) The tribes, people or territories (janpadas) which are associated 
with those features. 

(iii) Corresponding description of features or reference to mountains, 
rivers or tribes in the Epics and contemporary Sanskrit and Pali 
literature. 

(iv) Description of the country by the Greek, the Chinese and other 
foreign writers and travellers. 

(v) Archaeological records. 


It is not intended to repeat the investigations of these scholars here and 
to treat each feature independently. It is felt that it would be more pro¬ 
fitable to add short notes on the rivers of Bharatavarsa in a tabular form 
for the sake of convenience and ready reference and to map the important 
natural and cultural features of Bharatavarsa, keeping in view the follow; 
ing broad principles: , ‘ • 

(a) The major rivers have always been the main lines of communication 
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in the country particularly in the Great Northern Plains and as man had 
to depend on them for communication as well as perennial water supply, 
all settlements tended to occupy a site on or as near the high banks of the 
rivers as possible. These were the areas which have been frequented by 
man for a long time. Hence the accounts of features in the vicinity of river 
valleys should be fairly correct. 

(b) On the other hand the regions of difficulty or negative areas dis¬ 
couraged population and settlement. Deserts, snow-clad or glaciated 
regions, areas of steep slopes and rugged topography, dense forests and 
swamps retard the processes of human occupation, therefore the accounts 
of such areas or topographical features situated in these environments are 
likely (not necessarily) to be inaccurate. Reported distances and directions 
in such regions have to be carefully considered and revised or discarded 
if necessary. 

(c) A map of ancient routes particularly across difficult country is very 
helpful in the location of features. Generally the topographical features 
described in ancient literature occur on or near well established routes. 
Conversely, wherever two similar features answer a particular description, 
the one nearer the common route is more probable. 

(d) To identify features with the help of the tribes or population 
groups which are associated with them in ancient literature is often mislead¬ 
ing. Tribes or groups may have migrated and settled down in other regions 
thus associating themselves with new environments described variantly in 
different works. 

Two base maps, one of negative areas (i.e., showing areas of dense for¬ 
ests, steep mountains and reserts, etc., as they were about a thousand years 
back) (Fig. 12) and the other of ancient routes were therefore first prepared 
and superimposed on a relief map in which account was taken of possible 
changes which the rivers might have suffered during the last 1000-1500 
years. The Puranic topographic features were then plotted with help of 
these maps. In doing so, all these features which are obviously correct 
according to Puranic accounts and have been unanimously identified by 
scholars, have been adopted as such and plotted. Other features which 
required consideration have been thoroughly examined and marked in the 
light of the above principles. The result is the Puranic maps.of rivers and 
mountains, population centres and regions. These maps which depict the 
major geographical features (physical, human and regional) represent the 
most probable picture of the land which our ancient writers had in their 
mind. 

The mountains and rivers (not all) which have been identified and 
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the accompanying physiographic maps of 


tabulated below have shown on - - -- , 

p.harata. The maps thus bring out the location ot the seven ranges of 

besides Himavat. Of these, the-Sahya, 

The Pari- 


encjr- 


Bharata mentioned in the Puranas 

the Malaya and the Mahendra Gin present no difficulty. T1 e 
patra is the ring of ranges north of the Narmada which nearly 
cle the catchment areas of the Chambal and the Betwa. It corresponds with 
the Aravallis and the Western Vindhyas. Riksa-parvat represents the modern 
Vindhyas from the source of the Sonar to the eastern limit of the ranges 
which mark the cathment area of the Riven Son. The Vindhya proper of the 
Puranas included the Satpuras (south of the Narmada), the Mahadeo Hills, 
the Hazaribagh Range and Rajmahal Hills and their spurs which fan out 
towards the Ganga. It is to be noted that the three ranges Riksa, Vindhya 
and Sukhtimat (which is discussed in the following paragraphs) meet in 
the Mandla Knot. In this knot three corresponding E-W ranges, the South¬ 
ern Maikal, the Northern Maikal and the Central ridge can be easily 
noticed on a modern contour map of this region (see Fig. 13). 

Suktimat, Suktiman or Suktimanta (Matsya) is one of the seven prin¬ 
cipal ranges of Peninsular India (cf. Rajasekharas Kdvyamlmdmsa). One 
of the principal rivers coming down this mountain, Rsikulya has been 
included among the rivers flowing from the Mahendra mountain by the 
majority of Puranas while Matsya Purana excludes it from the former. The 
Kurina Purana speaks of Trisama, Rsika (Rsikulya) and Vamsadharini as 
flowing from the Suktimat and not from Mahendra as other Puranas say. 
This means that the Rsikulya, Pitrisoma and Vaihsadhara are doubtful 
rivers in the sense that they may be associated either with the Mahendra 
mountain or Suktimat mountain. They were border cases, hence it may 
safely be concluded that the Mahendra and Suktimat mountains are so 
close to, and so mixed up with, each other that a river or rivers may be 
taken as coming from one or the other mountain.' Such cases are not un¬ 
common in Puranic descriptions. For instance, the majority of the Puranas 
mention the Payosnl, the Nirvindhya and the Tapi as rivers rising in the 
Vindhyas while the Visnu Purana considers them as rising in the Riksa 
mountain. Thus the inference is that the two mountains are so close to 
each other and their extent so undefined that some rivers may be associated 
with either of them. In fact the two ranges, the Vindhya and Riksa are so 
mixed up with each other that some Puranas give instead of a separate list 
of rivers from each, a composite list of rivers having their sources in both 
these mountains. It is also possible that there may be rivers of the same 
name in two entirely different regions but Hie Puranic descriptions are so 
clear on this point that one would like to favour the earlier conclusion, that 
the same rivers have been included in both the lists. 

The Puranic list of important mountains of Bharata follows a simple 
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but natural pattern. These ranges are nothing but the watersheds which 
bound wholly or partly the catchment areas of important rivers of Bharata- 
varsa. For instance, the catchment areas of the Ganga, the Sindhu and the 
Lohita (Brahmaputra) are associated with the Himavat; those of the 
Godavari, the Krsna and the Kaveri with the Sahya; those of the TaptI, 
Narmada (Visnu Purana) and the BaitaranI with the Vindhyas, etc. The' 
only important river whose catchment area is not covered by the Himavat, 
the Sahya, the Mahendra, the Malaya, the Riksavat and the Vindhya is the 
Mahanadi, a considerable river system which is not accounted for in the 
general pattern of Puranic topographical description. Therefore the Sukti- 
mat, the remaining range from the Puranic list is very likely the one which 
is associated with the basin of the Mahanadi. 

In the topographical map of Bharata, the Siiklimat mountain is shown 
as a ring of ranges that encircle the Mahanadi basin which very nearly 
concides with the present Mahakosala and the Puranic Daksina-Kosala. 
The northern and north-western portion of this divide coincides with the 
southern Maikala range, the southern and eastern with the hills of Kanker 
and Sambalpur. The rivers which flow from the Suktimat are given by the 
Puranas as the Rsikulya or the Ka’sika (Matsya), the Kumari or the 
Sukamari, the Mandaga, the Manda Valiinl, the Krpa or KupS and the 
Palasini (PaisinI). The Vamana Purana adds two more, the SunI and the 
Sudami (see Table below). Of these the Mandaga is probably the river 
Mand, a left-bank tributary of die Mahanadi which itself is represented 
in the list as the Manda Vahinl. The Krpa is the Arpa which joins the 
Seonath or the SunI, a considerable river, and their combined waters fall 
into the Mahanadi from the north. The Palasini is either the Jonk, a right- 
bank tributary of the Mahanadi on which the town Paraswani stands and 
reminds one of die name of die river Palasini or the bigger river Pairi 
which after joining the Sandur (or Sudami?) meets the Mahanadi at 
Rajim. The former is more probable since the main route from the coast 
into the Mahanadi basin crossed the river at Sankra while the latter was 
far away from the established route. 

These and other rivers of Bharatavarsa listed in the Puranas have been 
tabulated on die following pages. The Table gives their names as given 
in different Puranas as well as short notes where necessary on some of 
them. These notes are intended to supplement those already given in 
earlier works. It will be seen diat in the identification of features, geogra¬ 
phical relationships are given more importance than the accounts of these 
features found elsewhere. 
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along its bed (UtpalvatT) represents the 
Periyar in Kerala which is a hilly perennial 
stream rising from the western slopes of 
the Uttamapalaiyam trough. 
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chapter ix Bharatavarsa: Regional 

Classification 

Pur-ana they are: 

hidradwipah Kasemmdns-Tdinrapamo 

Nagadmpa slathd Saurnjo Gandhawo \arujje 

Amm iu navamastesam dwipah sagauis i 

yijammm saJmram vai dxclpo yam da ^!^ ( a * } ..- 2 

Briihmamh Ksatriija Vamjdh Sudrascantahs TlnUi dv,ja 

These nine W or Wandas' of Bhmatavarsa are mentioned also in 

‘encircled by sens’, ‘extending over a thousand yojanas ^ 

With Kiratas at the eastern extreme and Yavanas (01 Iomans) at tli- 
western end and Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras resrdrng n 
between’, is not mentioned by name in the majonty of he Pm^ The 
name is supplied by the Vamana Parana as Kumara (XHI. i.) and l by the 
Kumarlka Khandam of the Skanda Parana as Kumarika (30 60). Tn 
Kdvuamimdmsa of Rajasekhara also gives, the name of the ninth dwipa as 
Kumari (Dasavibhaga, p. 92). The Markandeya Purana along with othe. 
Puranas describes the nine dwlpas as ‘separated by seas and as being 
mutually inaccessible’ (Samudrantarita jneyaste tvagamyah parasparam, 
Mark. 575). 

As details of these nine khandas are lacking in the Puranas, there has 
been a lot of speculation and a great deal of disagreement among scholars 
regarding their identification. Thus, Alberuni identifies Indradwlpa witfl 
Madhyadesa, i.e., the Middle Country ( Indica I,'p. 296), while Alrul Fazl 
in his Ain-i-Akbari places it between Lanka and the Mahendra hills (HI- 
p. 31) which somewhat agrees with the location of the dwipa as described 
in Skanda Purana. Majumdar identifies it with Burma. The next dwipa, 
Kaserumat, is placed by Alberuni to ’the east of Madhyadesa, and by Abut 
Fazl, between the Mahendra and Suk'ti hills. Majumdar identifies it with the 
Malay Peninsula. The'third dwipa, Tamravarna or (Tamraparna or Tam- 
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raparni) is placed in the south-east by Alberuni and between Sukti and 
Malaya by Abul Fazl. It has been identified by some scholars 

with the region drained by the river TamraparnI in the extreme 

south, and by others with Ceylon which the Greek geographers 

knew as Taprobanc, and is referred to in the inscriptions of Asoka 
as Tambapanni. Gabhastimat, according to Abul Fazl, lay between 

the ltaksa and the Malaya, and according to Alberuni, to the south 
of the Madhyadesa. According to Smith, Nagadwipa seems to be 
identical with the Jaffna Peninsula of Ceylon. 4 Saurnya has not been 
identified, but Kataha which is the substitute reading in the Viimana 
Parana has been identified by some with Kedah in the Malaya Peninsula. 
Gandharva is placed by Alberuni to the north-west of the Madhyadesa; it 
could be the well-known and ancient region of Gandhara. Garuda Purana 
reads Simhala (instead of Gandharva) which probably indicates Ceylon. 
Varuna, the eighth dwlpa, is placed by Abul Fazl between the Sahya and 
the Vindhya. Cunningham 1 * suggests that these nine khandas belong to 
greater India, i.e.. Greater Bharatavarsa which included the islands and 
peninsula of the East Indies and not to Bharata proper. Thus he identifies 
the nine khandas with Burma, Malaya Peninsula, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, etc. 

The above paragraphs show that there is much confusion about the 
location of the nine khandas of the Puranas. To make sense out of this 
confusion, it will first be necessary to marshall all the facts which are given 
in any Purana and which arc directly or indirectly related to the extent 
and location'of Bharatavarsa and its ‘nava khandas’. For this purpose we 
tentatively select Vayu Purana since it gives practically all the details 
necessary for our discussion in a logical sequence. The Vayu Purana 
mentions the following facts: 

1. Bharatavarsa lies north of the ‘sea’ and south of Himavan (45, 75). 

2. ‘It is 9,000 yojanas in extent from Kumarikya to the Ganga and 
from north to south’ (45, 81). This statement is in accordance with the 
general regional pattern of Jambu Dwlpa in which each regional belt be¬ 
tween the principal mountain chains is 9,000 yojanas in width. 

3. ‘Indradwipa, Kaserumat, Tamravarna, Gabhastiman Nagadwipa, 

Saurnya; Gandharva and Varuna are the eight khandas of Bharatavarsa’ 
(45,79). Although the name of tire ninth khanda is not given, the total num¬ 
ber of the khandas is nine (45, 78). ' The ninth khanda extends for 1,000. 
yojanas (45, 80). On its east five Kiratas, on its west,' Yavanas, and in its 
cOirtre, Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. . 

.‘4. ‘They (the khandas).are all surrounded by sea and are therefore 
mutually inaccessible’ (45, 78). 
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5 . 'He who conquers and holds all of them is called Samrat or Em- 
peror (45, S6). 

6 Thereafter paras 86-137 of chapter 45 of the Vayu Parana give 
details of the regional mountains (Kul-Parvatas) rivers and people of 
BMratavarsa. Them follow chapters 46 and 47 which deal with die regions 
SS' of Bharatavarsa, ho. the Trans-Himalayan regrons Chapter 48 
specifically describes ‘the lands south of Bharatavarsa which cleaily implies 
that these 7 lands are not included in Bharatavarsa but he outside ^ limits 
to its south. The contents of this chapter have been examined and fully 
discussed in a later chapter. It brings out the important fact tha the islands 
anl peninsulas of South-Eastern Asia lay beyond the limits of Bharatavarsa. 

Para 6 above, therefore, at once disproves the contention of Cunning¬ 
ham, Majumdar and others who supposed that Bharatavarsa, in the context 
of its nine divisions, meant Greater India and included the Malay Penin¬ 
sula and the islands of the East Indies. It is true that the Indian monarch* 
at one time ruled over South-Eastern Asia but the facts enumerated above 
show that the Puranas clearly distinguished between India proper 01 B u- 
ratavarsa and the islands or dwipas which lie to the south-east of it. 


We have therefore to find the nine khandas of Bharatavarsa within 
India proper which satisfy statements 1-4 mentioned above. But, statement 
4, if taken literally as it has been taken by many scholars, apparently pro- 
sents an anomaly. How can we divide Bharatavarsa into regions sui- 
rounded by sea’ and ‘mutually inaccessible? This anomaly is resolved if 
we take a broader and more rational view of the statement which may be 
analysed as follows: 

(i) ‘Surrounded.by sea’ actually means ‘surrounded wholly or partially 
by a sheet of water’. This sheet of water may be a sea, an arm of a sea 
or even a broad and deep river which is normally difficult to cross. 

(ii) ‘Inaccessible’ means ‘difficult of access’ wholly, on account of a 
vast or deep expanse of water surrounding die region or pardy on account 
of water and pardy on account of other natural obstacles (e.g., thick forests, 
high mountains, swamps or deserts). For example, die Makran coast is 
‘inaccessible’ to die rest of India - since it is surrounded on one side by a 
sea, on another side by the water of die Indus and on the remaining sides 
by barren hills or sandy plains. Again, die land beyond the lower Brahma¬ 
putra is ‘difficult of access’, since its broad and deep valley separates die 
eastern region from the rest. ; of .India.. 


Let.us; therefore,-first of all find those regions of India which are diffi¬ 
cult of access from the Gangetic plain by virtue of the fact that they are 
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bounded by a large river or a sea and are normally ‘inaccessible’ on account 
of these alone or in conjunction with other natural obstacles. The physical 
map of India, read with the map of ‘Negative Areas’, shows that these 
regions are: 

(a) the Trans-Indus and the Trans-Brahmaputra regions of India; 

(b) the western and the eastern coastal plains; and 

(c) Peninsular India. 

To the above-mentioned observations let us add the following informa¬ 
tion which may be helpful in the identification of many (if not all) of the 
‘nava khandas’ of Bluiratavarsa: 

(i) The Western or Arabian Sea has long been known as the abode 
of Vanina just as the Eastern (or Bay of Bengal) was considered as the 
abode of LaksmI. Therefore, Varuna Khanda is likely to have been located 
on the coast of the Arabian Sea. 

(ii) Gandharva Khanda appears to he related to the ancient Gandharva 
land and may therefore be located in the Trans-Indus region of India. 

(iii) Tamravarna Khanda (Tamraparna according to Kurma and 
TamraparnI according to Malsya) appears to be associated with the 
River Tamrapani which rises in the Malaya range. 

(iv) India is the god of rain. The monsoonic rain-bearing winds in 
northern India come from the east. The track of tropical cyclones which 
cause rains there runs from the apex of the Bay of Bengal up the Gangetic 
Delta to the Gangetic Plains from east to west. Indradwlpa, therefore, in 
all likelihood, indicates a region beyond the Brahmaputra in the east. 
Garuda Purana expressly mentions that it lies beyond the Mahendra range. 

(v) The Vamana and Garuda Puranas substitute Kataha and Simhala 
for Saumya and Gandharva. This most probably implies that in a later period 
of Indian history, the Trans-Indus regions were lost to India, were conse¬ 
quently considered extra-Indian and dropped from the list. Their place 
was taken by regions added by territorial acquisitions in the south and 
west. Kathiawar (Kataha) and Ceylon (Simhala), it appears, were added 
to the traditional list as the two new khandas or regions of India. 

(vi) The Nagas or serpent-worshippers figure in a semi-mythical wav 
in the early epic traditions. In protohistoric times, they are mentioned as 
people associated with various mountainous regions called after the names 
of serpent-kings like Vasuki, Karkotaka, Ananta, Sesa, Samkhaciida, Punda- 
rlka and Taksaka. Their daughters were married to epic heroes like 
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plateau. 



ICtlu. 

Considering all the points mentioned above and the inaccessible or 
1 _ r rWm'Wl filiove. we may con¬ 


clude that: 


Tamravania - the sector of the Indian peninsula south of the Kaveri. 
Indra = the Trans-Brahmaputra region. 

Kaserumat— the coastal plain between the deltas of Godavari and 


Mahanadi. 


Gabhistiman = the hilly belt between the Narmada and the Godavari. 

Saumyo = the coastal belt west of the Indus. 

Gandharva= the cis-Indus region. 

Varuna = the western coast of India. 

The Puranic ‘nava khandas’ mentioned above are comparable to the 
division of Bliaratavarsa into nine bliedas by the celebrated astronomers 
Parasara and Varaliamihira.® These astronomers conceived the shape ot 
India as that of a tortoise (Kurma) lying outspread; they therefore des¬ 
cribe the country as Kurma-cakra. Each of die nine bliedas is called a 
Varga’ by Varaliamihira; Bliaratavarsa is thus divided into nine parts con¬ 
forming to nine of the ten points of the compass, e.g., die central, eastern, 
southern, western, northern, south-eastern or Agneya, south-western or 
Nairata, north-western or Vayava and north-eastern or Arsana. Pancala was 
the main district in the central division, Magadlia in the eastern, Pulinda 
in the north-eastern, Madra in the nordiern, Haralxaura (Hara Huna) in 
the north-western, Sindhu in die western, Anarta in the south-western, 
Avanta in the southern and Kalinga in the south-eastern (Brhat Sam., 
XIV, 32, 33,). But when Varaliamihira describes details, he assigns 
Sindhu and Sauvira in die south-western division (Nairata) along with 
Pahlava and Kamboja and evidently Anarta also (ibid, XIV. 17). These 
details are also supported by die Markandeya Purana, which assigns both 
Sindhu-Sauvira and Anarta to the south-west. 

The Puranas as well as die Mahabharata give and follow. a simpler 
diQugh less scientific regional division of Bharatavarsa, i.e., its division into 
5 or 7- regions. The division of India into five regions is as old as the 
Atharvaveda (XIX. 17. 1-9) and the Aitareya Brahmana .(VIII: 14) ,-and 
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was adopted by the later Brahmanical and Buddhistic authorities. 7 Thus 
S.mrti writers like Baudhayana seem to suggest a fivefold division while 
Riijasekhara in his Kavyamimaiiisa actually adopts it. Buddhist writers like 
\uan Chwang and the authors of earlier texts also follow the same division. 
The Mahabharata also describes five divisions in detail, the central or 
Madhyadesa, the eastern, southern, western and northern and at least three 
Puranas, the Matsya, Vayu and Visnu, agree with it. According to the Visnu 
Parana, Madhyadesa was occupied by the Kurus and Pancalas, the east by 
the people of Kamarupa, the south by the Pundras, Kalirigas and Magadhas, 
the west by the Saurastras, Suras, Abhiras, Arbudas, Karusas, Malavas, 
Sauviras and Saindhavas, and the north (?) by the Hunas, Salvas, the 
people of Sakala, Ambasthas, Parasikas, Ramas, etc. (Wilson’s Visnu 
Purana, Vol. II. Bk. II. 3. p. 132); there is, however, no mention of the 
northern division in the text but it is nevertheless evident. The Visnu 
Parana list of countries is very meagre; the Mahabharata has a much longer 
catalogue, but it is without any arrangement; so also is the Padma Purana. 

The longest list of countries and peoples of India given under this 
regional scheme is, however, contained in the Markandeya, the Brahmanda 
and the Vayu Puranas. Both the Markandeya and the Brahmanda refer 
to the tenitonal divisions of India (Kumaridwipa) as numbering seven, 
the latter expressly stating that in ancient times Bharatavarsa was divided 
into seven regions (sapta khan dam ). s But this division into seven regions 
is not in any way fundamentally different from the division into five which 
is adopted by the majority of the Puranas, and the Mahabharata. This will 
be evident from the lists of the divisions which are as follows: the Madhya¬ 
desa, the Udicya or north, the Pracya or east, the Daksinapatha or south 
the Aparanta or west, the Vindhyan region and the Himalayan region 
(Parvatasreyinah). 

The Markandeya Purana has also a second classification, apart from this 
seven, into nine, adopted certainly from the astronomical and astrological 
work of Varahamihira and Parasara. As mentioned earlier, India is described 
as resting on Visnu in the form of a tortoise looking eastward; the various 
countries and peoples of Bharatavarsa are distributed accordingly over the 
different parts of his body, together with corresponding lunar constellations. 

The majority of the names of countries and peoples is very much the same 
as we find in the Nadyadi Vamana section of the same Purana, but there 
are also many names that are entirely new and original. 

It has already been pointed out that, geographically speaking, the divi¬ 
sion of our country into seven regions is simple -and is easily comprehended. 

We, therefore, propose to follow the account as given in the Nadyadi 
Varnana section (Ch. 58) of the Markandeya Purana. The' Brahmanda and 
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1 „>H„.. nf fact other Puranas also, give us nothing 

— nf * w 

The Madhyadefa a,- ^ ^ 

approximately the uppei aw 1 i nc Kidin ,r the Sone valley on the east, 

coastal plain up to the Titptl was tile western region ot the Pul allies. _ 
eastern region ^extended from the eastern limit of the central region up to 
the Assam bills from east to west and from the Himalayas o i. 

eastern coastal plain, up to Mahendri, The rest of the peninsula south of 
the Satpuras was the southern region of Bharatavaisa. 


chapter x Bharatavarsa: Janapadas 

or Communities 

1 FT E Puranic lists of 'janapadas (or territorial units) and people (or 
communities) arc identical for the simple reason that each janapada is 
named after the community inhabiting it or vice versa. For instance, the 
Kuru janapada was the territory occupied by the Kurus, while Nasikyas 
was the name given to the people occupying the Nasik region. Thus in all 
Puranic accounts the terms, ‘people’, and ‘janapadas’ are synonymous and 
interchangeable. 

For the following discussion on the identification and location of the 
janapadas of Bharatavarsa* we shall follow the Puranic classification and 
sequence. 7 he Puranas give the lists of janapadas or people in each major 
region mentioned in the previous chapter in a certain order which runs 
as follows: 

1. The janapadas or the people of Madhya Desa or Central Region 

2. The janapadas or the people of Udicya or North-Western Region 

3. The janapadas or the people of Aparanta or South-Western Region 

4. The janapadas or the people of Praeya or Eastern Region 

5. The janapadas or the people of Daksinapatha or Southern Region 

6. The janapadas or the people of Vindhyan Lands 

7. 7'he janapadas or the people of Mountain Regions. 

I. THEJANAPADASOF MADHYADESA 

The old name of the Upper Gangetie Basin, ‘The United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh’ was not too ugly for use as a label, for it suggested some 
of the significant disunities typical of this area, though there is enough 
fundamental unity for it all to be included in a single region, even if we 
extend its eastern limits down to the Bihar valley—to include at least Patna 
and the confluences of the Sone and the Gandak; and its north-western 
limits to die valley of die Ghaggar which lies beween the Yamuna and the 
Sutlej. 

This was the ‘Middle Country’ of the Epics, the Mahabharata and the 
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K.,™ as well as of the Puraoas. -The Great Battle was fought ou its 
Kama) ana, as w^n ^ f ear l v exploits was its western 

nortlr-westem margins, the land <* *W ”7the centre of Brahmanism 
border, the home of Rama was m Ayodhya and tne cem 
was at Varanasi. The Buddha and his creed were born heie, and it was 
the appropriate centre of the empire of Asoka, traces of his Patahputra still 
surviving hi the subsoil of Patna. It was the Hindustan of the Muslim his¬ 
torians and Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, Jaunpur and Lucknow were medieval 
capitals. It has always been the heart of India, typically Indian and seciuely 
Indian. Central India was almost as safe a bulwark as the Himalayas; both 
the north-western highlands (beyond Panjab) and the south-eastern ocean 
were remote, and the lands of approach from both were difficult and un¬ 
attractive. Its security helped to make it, in a ‘land of sanctuaries the 
richest in shrines; its nodality helped to make it the home of Hindi, the 
nearest approach amongst the Indian languages-to a lingua franca; and 
it has much fundamental unity-in structure and relief, in climate and its 
vegetational controls, in the density and occupation of its people. 2 


It is to be remembered that the whole Upper Gangetic Basin, as defined 
above, was once mostly covered with woodlands and forests. The earliest 
Aryan settlements were on the rivers amidst cleared or open lands. It was 
from these nuclei that the territories of various tribes or communities who 
had settled there grew into compact units and led to the foundation of the 
respective janapadas and kingdoms. Naturally, within a uniform plain the 
boundary lines or frontier zones between the different territories were 
either the broad flood plains of the great rivers or the thick forests which 
remained uncleared for a long time. Some of these forests (Suayamjata- 
vana) remained the normal feature of the land. For instance, the Kuru- 
jarigala was a wild region in the Kuru realm (discussed below), which 
extended as far as the Kamyaka forest. The kingdom of Uttara-Pancala was 
founded in this jungle tract. The Anjanavana at Saketa, the Mahavana at 
Vaisali and the Mahavana at Kapilavastu were natural forests, which 
extended up to the slopes of the Himalayas. The Parileyyakavana was au 
elephant-forest at some distance from Kausambl on the way to Saravastl. 
The Lumbinivana on the Rohini, the Nagavana of the Vajji kingdom, the 
Salavana of the Mallas at Kusinara, the Bhesakalavana in the Bharga king¬ 
dom, the Simsapavana at Kausambl, the forest to the north of Setavya in 
Kosala and the one near Alvi and the Pippalivana of the Moriyas may be 
cited as typical examples of natural forests which covered a substantial 
area of the Basin. 

The Puranic janapadas of the ‘Middle Country’ can therefore be de¬ 
fined in terms of two natural features, the rivers and the forests. They are 
detailed below: ... ... . 
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The ]and pa (las of the Gangetic Doabs 

Kuril. The land of the Kurus was originally the hinterland of Delhi 
west of the Yamuna where-they first settled. Later they pushed their 
boundary towards the east across the Yamuna and the Doab to the Ganga. 
The Puranic janapada of Kuril may be identified with the region boimded 
by the Ghaggar in the west, the Ganga on the east and the forest belts in 
the north and south. Their two capitals, Indraprastha on the Yamuna and 
Ilastinapur on the Gahga are well known. 

Jangala. This janapada is usually associated with the Kurus and is 
sometimes called Kuru Jangala. It may therefore be inferred that Kuru 
Jangala was the wasteland of the Kurus and that it occupied the wooded 
north-eastern part of their territory, which extended up to the Kamyaka 
forest in the north. 

Pancala. The janapada of Pancala may be considered as coterminous 
with Rohilkhand of modern times, with the central portion of the Yamuna- 
Gariga doab added to it. It extended from the Gahga in the west to the 
Sarju on the east and occupied only the northern half of dieir doab and 
the middle portion of the Yamuna and Ganga doabs. It had two divisions, 
the northern with its capital at Ahicchatra and the southern, with its 
capital at Kampila. They have been identified as Riimnagar (in the Bareilly 
district) and Kampilya (in the Furrukhabad district) respectively. The 
dividing line between the Northern and Southern Pancala was the river 
Ganga. The southern boundary of the Pancala territory again coincided 
with the forest belts already mentioned above. 

KotaUi. The Kosala janapada approximately coincided with the Sarju- 
Rapti doab. It also had two capital cities, SravastI and Saketa. According 
to the Epics and some Buddhist works, Ayodhya seems to have been the 
earliest capital and Saketa the later. In Buddha’s time Ayodhya became 
an unimportant town, but Saketa and SravastI were two of the six great 
cities of India. SravastI has been identified with Sahet-Mahet which lies on 
the boundary of the Gonda and Bahraich districts, 19 miles from Balram- 
pur. At times Kosala extended further south beyond the Sarju and included 
not . only the Gomatl-Ganga-Sarju triangle but also absorbed the janapada 
of Kasi. 

Kdsl. It was one of the ancient janapadas with its capital at 
Varanasi and was counted among the sixteen Mahajanapadas of India. It 
extended to and. included the southern portion of the Ganga-Gomatl doab 
and also the Trans-Ganga. tract bounded in the north and south by forest 
belts. . 
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The Janapadas South of the Yamuna-Ganga Axis 

Magadha. Further east of the Kasi-Kosala janapadas beyond the Son 
and south of the Gahga was the janapada of Magadha. It was bonded by 
the Son on the west, the Gahga on the north and the spurs of the Vmdhyan 
plateau which touch the Gahga near Monghyr on the east, and \ mdhyan 
forests on the south. This janapada should normally be included m the 
eastern lands but since it lies on the borders of the Eastern and Middle 
Countries’ and also because the territory of Magadha annexed lands to 
the west of the Son, the Puranas thought it fit to include Magadha too in 
the ‘Middle Country. 


Kuntala. This janapada has been located by Cunningham to the south 
of the Gahga near Chunar. If this is correct Ihc Kuntala janapada could 
correspond to the Mirazapur District of U.P. between the Gahga and Son 
rivers. A major part of the Gahga-Son >doab was covered with forests and 
woodlands. 


The Janapadas of the Trans-Yamuna Region (Western) 

Before we attempt the identification of those janapadas which were 
located in this region, i.e., approximately in the present east Rajasthan and 
which were included in the ‘Middle Country’ of the Puranas, it would be 
helpful to take note of its physical framework. 

The dominating features of Rajasthan are the Aravallis and the desert 
of Thar. The main Aravalli range runs from Gujarat in the south-west to 
Delhi in the north-east. Its sleep front to the desert plains of Thar is 
formed of discontinuous and sometimes echeloned ridges, the highest 
point, the great granitic mass of Mt. Abu (5,646 feet) lies off the main 
axis in the extreme south-west. Around Udaipur, the Aravallis reach their 
culmination in a great node of spurs and curving ridges; thence another 
series of low ridges strike off east-north-east. These ridges run parallel to 
and south of the Ban as river, which cuts across them towards the south, 
near Tonk, to join the Chambal. They then run further towards the 
Gambhlra river to Use Bharatpur region, from where they turn towards the 
north parallel to the Yamuna and pass through Deeg to Alwar. In Alwar, 
the eastern and the main western ridges meet to form a complex of low 
hilly country from where a spur of the same system meets the Yamuna at 
Delhi. 

Another series of hills, low and sometimes detached, belonging to the 
Vindhyan system runs from Chitor to Fatchpur Sikri (in Agra district) 
noi th of the Chanibnl. The most pronounced ridge of this system is the 
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Bunch Range which effectively cuts off the Kotah basin from the northern 
regions. 

Thus the whole of Rajasthan may be divided into the following physical 
divisions: 


i. The Alwar-Jaipur region. 

11 • The Bharatpur-Dholpur-Karauli region. 

iii. The Bundi-Tonk region. 

iv. The Mewar or Udaipur region. 

V. I he Trans-Aravalli region occupying the western slopes of the main 
Aravalli range. 

vi. The Kotah-Jhalawar basin. 


In Iliuen Tsangs time No. (i) above was called Vairata; No. (ii) was 
part of Surasena, later called Braja; No. (iii) and (iv) were known as Vadari 
and No (v) as Gurjara. Nos. (i) to (v) are included by the Puritans 
the Maclhyadesa and No. (vi) in the Vindhyan lands 
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Matsya. The Matsya janapada was obviously the Vairata region of 
Iliuen Tsang's time. It corresponded to physical division (i) above. It was 
bounded in the north by the broad tangled mass of the Aravalli hills 
which cover north Alwar and Gurgaon districts, in the east and west by 
the two ranges of the Aravalli system mentioned above and in the south 
approximately by the axis of the middle Banas. Its capital, Vairata (or 
Bail ata) was located in the Alwar hills at a strategic point where the head¬ 
waters of the Sabi and Banganga nearly meet. 

Surasena. This janapada coincided with region (ii) above. It was 
separated from Matsya by the eastern spurs of the Aravallis which run 
from Lalsol to Deeg in Bharatpur. Its southern boundary ran along the 
Vindhyan spurs parallel to the left bank of the Chambal. On the base of 
this funnel-shaped janapada was located their capital Mathura on the 
Yamuna. The apex of this funnel pointed the route of Gujarat and western 
India which for long served as a marehland from the Yamuna basin to the 
western coast. 


Salva and Associated Janapadas : Bhulinga, Bhadrakara and Bodha 

The Salvas were an important people of ancient India. According to the 
Mahabharata, the Salva country was situated near Kurukselra. The Salvas 
are nearly always mentioned with Matsyas in ancient literature. Comment¬ 
ing on Salvavayava, the Kasika on Panini’s Astadhyayi named Udumbara, 
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Again the Salvas and associated tribes are mentioned with those of the 
Panii4 eg. the Trigartas, the Kekayas, the Madras, etc. Thus t ie appioxi- 
mate localon of the Salva group of janapadas should be to the west of 
the Matsya country (which was an integral part of Madhyadesa) some¬ 
where near the Kuru land and in proximity of the Panjab janapadas. 

In addition to this there is another pointer to this group; one of its 
constituents, the Bhulinga has been mentioned by Ptolemy as Bhohngai 
which has been located on the western slopes of the Aravalhs. 


If we refer back to the physical division of Rajasthan mentioned earlier, 
we will observe that the Salva group of janapadas_ pertained to region 
(v) above. The southernmost janapada, the Bhadrakara correspondec wi 1 
the Godwar region west of the Aravallis round about Bhadrajan while the 
Bhulinga corresponded with the upper basin of river Lum which was no 
doubt a precarious tract on the western slopes of the Aravallis coinciding 
with eastern Jodhpur. 


The Salva (proper) janapada occupied the Sheikhawati-Loharu- 
Bhiwani region and Bodha corresponded with the Hansi-Hissar-Sirsa tract 
bounded by the desert on the west, the Salva on the south and the old bed 
of the Sutlej in the north. Thus in other words, the Bhulinga, Salva, Bhadra¬ 
kara and Bodha janapadas occupied the borderland of the Middle Country 
so that some of the Puranas include them in Middle Country while others 
count them among the janapadas of the ‘Western Lands’. It is to be noted 
that the precarious tract of Bhulinga has been omitted altogether by many 
Puranas. 


Physical divisions (iii) and (iv) remain unrepresented in the above 
scheme of Puranic janapadas for the obvious reason that they have been 
included by the Puranas in the Vindhyan janapadas detailed below. 


II. THE NORTH-WESTERN JANAPADAS 

. A glance at the list of north-western janapadas given in the Puranas 
would at once show that they intend to enumerate the sub-regions of die 
entire basin of the Indus as well as the regions of the Malcran Coast, which 
are ethnically, politically and geographically associated with that basin. 
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The Indus basin extends from die land drained by the Sutlej in the east 
to the catchment area of the Kabul river on the west and from the northern¬ 
most arc of the Indus to the Arabian Sea Coast. It also includes the moun¬ 
tain rim on its west, down which quite a few streams and rivers flow into 
the Indus, though some of them lose themselves in the sandy tract which 
intervenes between the main river and the mountains. 

A closer examination of the list reveals that the Puranic janapadas cover¬ 
ed the following zones or sub-regions of the Indus region as defined above: 

i. The western mountainous zone. This included the present Makran, 
Baluchistan and Waziristan. 

ii. The northern and north-eastern mountain (or the Himalayan) zone 
drained by the affluents of the Kabul and the Indus rivers. 

iii. The western bank of the Indus from its confluence with the Kabul 
river to the delta of the Indus. 

i v - The eastern bank of the Indus from the Panjanad (where all the 
Punjab rivers meet) to the sea. 

v. The Punjab plains. 

vi. The delta. 

Before we attempt to locate the Puranic janapadas in each of the sub- 
regions of the Indus basin, it would be useful to reiterate the relationship 
between topography and population incidence which plays an important 
part in the whole of the basin. 

From the human point of view, the availability of water for drinking 
and irrigation is the primary factor in the location of settlements and human 
groups in regions of low rainfall. The basin of the Indus is one of the 
regions where rivers big and small control the concentration and distribu¬ 
tion of population so forcefully that its population pattern is clearly reflect¬ 
ed in its drainage pattern, in fact the two are practically identical. The 
drainage control is so emphatic that the size of a population group can be 
translated in terms of the magnitude of the river or stream which served 
it. From the functional point of view therefore we can divide the rivers into 
two classes: 

(1) Small rivers or streams, such as we find in the desert belt or in the 
mountainous belt to the west of the Indus, are lihes of assimilation which 
attract population all around them. The river -valley is therefore invariably 
associated with a human group which gets settled there, acquires distinct 
traits and-forms-a -‘tribe’ or community which in-its turn organises itself 
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inl0 a janapada. These janapadas are obviously Yiver janapadas'separated 
Cri eich oilier by spvis of mountains or patches of desert sand. 

(2) Major, wide and deep rivers with extensive flood plains separate 
human groups. Here population groups occupy their high banks settle as 
near the river as practicable but avoid its floodplain altogether. The river 
serves as a boundary line between the groups on its both sides and 
each population group and subsequently each janapada is limited to and 
defined by the ‘doab’ of two such adjoining rivers. 

This classification of rivers has a further significance, lln. tiibes 01 
communities living in isolated valleys of small streams or rivers m ie 
northern or western mountain tracts, have always been able to 1 clam cn 
identity and individuality, but while tribes living on the banks of major 
rivers or in plains between them had better chances to expand, enlaige 01 
consolidate their territories, they were vulnerable to forces from without 
which led to their expulsion or even extinction. Thus, historically the small 
cultural or territorial units in mountain valleys have been more stable than 
the bigger units in the plains which may be termed mobile. It is foi ibis 
reason that we find discrepancies in the location of the lattei in the 
accounts of the Mahabharata, Kavyamhnaihsa, or even in various Puranas 
as well as in the Greek and the Arab literature. On the other hand, there 
is a considerable amount of unanimity among the various ancient and 
medieval works regarding the districts or janapadas occupied by the tribes 
of the hilly regions in the north and west. We can legitimately doubt if 
the area indicated in the Mahabharata as that occupied by the Sudras or 
Ablnras is the same to which the Puranas refer or if it at all corresponds 
to the Sodrii or Abiria of Ptolemy, but we can safely assume that the land 
of the Daradas, Aurasas or Lampakas is the same as Dardrai, Arsa or 
Lambatai referred to in Greek works. 


In the light of the above observations we shall analyse the list of north¬ 
western janapadas of the Puranas and arrange them on a regional basis, 
i.e., according to the sub-regions of the Indus Basin, indicated in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs. 

The Janapadas of the Western Mountainous Zone 

(a) The Mahan Region, i. One of the regions of the Makran is the basin 
of the river Ilingol, a winter torrent named Tomcros by the Greeks. Its 
principal town Ilinglaz. contained among others an important slirine of 
Siva wliich used to draw large crowds of pligrims from India. The shrine 
appears to have been in existence even before the days of Alexander. 3 
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In medieval times when Makran was under the Arabs, Ilinglaz rose in 
importance and was one of the principal towns of those regions. The 
Puranas recognise it as a janapada under the name Angaloka. 

ii. A region adjoining the Hingol valley is that of the Parikan river. 
Herodotus calls the inhabitants of this region as the Parikanoi. Parikanoi is a 
Greek transcript of the Persian form of Parikan, the plural of the Sanskrit 
Parva-ka or in other words the Ba-rohi or men of the hills. The Puranas 
appeal to designate this janapada by the name Pallava (Pahlava or Pahnava 
in some Puraijas). 

iii. I lie valley of the Dasht river, though an insignificant river now, mav 
have supported a comunity or tribe in ancient times. This valley and the 
adjoining valley of the Balm river, on whose mouth Gwador is situated, 
gained considerable importance under the Arabs who considered Makran 
as the threshold of India and whose main routes from Bampur (south' 
eastern leisia) to Debel (Indus Delta) traversed these valleys behind the 
coastal langes. Ibn-i-Haukal, Istakhri and Idrisi mention the grandeur of 
theii towns, Kiz, Rasak and Faharpara, etc. The Puranas name these 
valleys the janapadas of Desamanka (the valley of the Dasht) and Balm 
Bhadra (the valley of the Bahu). 

iv. The next region in Makran towards the Indus Delta is that of the 
river Purabi known as Lasbela (the Arabii of the Greeks). The city of 
Annabel (or Armail or Karabel) is at present only an insignificant town, 
but picturesquely perched on the banks of the Purali river, it was an im¬ 
portant centre during the Arab occupation and commanded for hundreds 
of years the coastal high-road to India. The whole of the valley is rich in 
ancient sites like Gondakahar (pre-Muslim) and Gondrani (Buddhist) and 
was part of a Buddhist kingdom which extended from Annabel to Gandava 
.(near Kalat). The Puranic janapada named Harabhusika or Haramurtika 
most probably corresponds to this valley. 

The mouth of the river Hab and the Churma islands which lie near it 
formed at one time a stage on the coastal sea-route from the Persian Gulf 
to the Indus Delta, and were mostly inhabited by seamen or pirates. The 
Carmakhanda of the Puranas may be identified with this region. 

(b) Baluchistan and Waziristan. i. Kalaloyaka of the Puranas is 
apparently the Kalat region of Baluchistan. It practically coincides with 
the valley of the Malla river which almost touches the foot of the bound¬ 
ing ranges. 
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ii. Vahlika, Vdlhika or Bahlika Balls was a t iough not 

Baluchistan, south of Quetta and^’described as ‘a district in 
reaching the Indus, drain its basin. ‘ but wit h few amenities, 

the desert. It is a place with muc> SM rf wWcll Kiislik is 

formerly known as British Baluchistan, the land of the Baloclus, 

Vahlika has been identified by many scholars will. B “°“ a 
obviously wrong. Bactria belonged to the basin of the Onus which c 
north oHhe Hindukush and which according to the Puranas, as discussed 
hi barber chapters, was in the Ketumiila region of the Jambudwipa and not 
in Bharatavarsa. It was far beyond the limits of the 

ever the Puranas intend to mention regions or people outside the lenitoiial 
limits of Bharatavarsa, they expressly mention this fact to avoid confusion. 


iii North of the Vahlika region, we come to the valleys of the Zhob, 
the Kundar and the Gomal. The upper Gomal has-always supported one 
of the most> famous people of the region, the Waziris, who haye stained 
their identity and independence even up to the present tune The Puramc 
Vatadhana or Vadliadhana can possibly be.identified with this legion. 


iv. Further, north we come across the.important valleys of the Kuiram 
and its affluent;, die Toclii. The upper Kurram irrigates die Thai region, 
one of the most beautiful spots in north Waziristan which improbably iden¬ 
tical with the Talagana janapada of the Puranas." The Toclii river has given 
its name to the tribe which occupies its valleys, the Tochis. The Toshara 
janapada of the Puranas most probably meant the land of the Tochis. The 
■ identification of Toshara with the Tokharistan region of northern Afghani¬ 
stan is apparently incongruous when considered in the context of the 
regional division of the Indus Basin. 


v. North of the Talagana and adjoining the Peshawar cul-de-sac is the 
land of a well-known tribe, the Afridis. It is certainly the same as the 
Aprytae of Synclax or the Aprita of the Puranas and the Mahabharata. 


The Janapadas of the Northern Mountain Zone of the Indus Basin 

(a) The basin of the Kabul river. Practically all the tributaries of the 
Kabul river which reach it from the northern mountains are associated widi 
tribes or communities which are in most cases synonymous witii the Puraiiic 
janapadas of the same name. Thus we have the following associations: ; 
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Gandhara — associated with the lower Kabul valley. 

Salad raja —associated with the valley of the Swat river or the land of 
Swatis or Assakenians of the Greeks. 

Dili do The valley of the Panjkora, which inects the Swat river 
downstream, has been the home of another frontier tribe 
with its capital at Dir. It may be identified with the Darva 
janapada of the Puranas. 

associated with the valley of the Kunar river. It is to be 
noted that the Puranas do not mention Kamboja as a part of 
the Indus basin. They merely say, colonies of Kambojas’. 
This is true since their land Kamadesa or Kafiristan lies 
across the northern watershed of the Kunar river. However, 
they might have established colonies in the Kunar basin 
which have been noted by the Puranas. 

associated with the upper Kabul valley. The region is the 
same as the Lambagae of the Greeks and Lamghan of 
today. 

(b) The Northern and North-Eastern Mountain (Himalayan) Zone. 
The following intermontane valley region which are fairly well known 
have rightly been included by the Puranas in their list of the 'janapadas of 
the Indus Basin, since all of them lie on the affluents, of the Indus which 
join, it on its left or eastern bank. '••••'• ■ 

i. Aurasa is the same as ancient Urusa or the modern Hazara district 
of the . North-Western Frontier Province of Pakistan. 

ii. Darada is still the land of an ancient tribe known as Daradas who 
live in the valley of river Kisenganga in Kashmir. Shardi is its principal 
town. 

iii. Kasmira or the Kashmir valley drained by the Jhelum. 

The Western Bank of the Indus from the Kabul River (Attock) 

to the Delta of the Indus (from North to South) 

i. The lowland belt which runs parallel to the Indus along its western 
bank has always been an extremely dry and sandy tract. Ptolemy mentions 
only about a dozen towns of some importance from Amb (Embolina) to 
Karachi (Kolaka). There were, however, a few communities which occupied 
the valleys of western streams which could find their way into the Indus 
in spite of the intervening desert belt. One. of .such riverS.is -the Kurram 


Kamboja — 


Lampdka — 
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„W valley was l„e .errllcy 

,1,0 south Of this 11, eve appears a low »*^a,ad ^ ^ ^ 
list of stages on the route parallelI to t • ^ p M as Pfmu i a which 

is indicative of a janapaca mem ^ with the Mithankot region 

from the Greek accounts appears to co.nc.c c u n 
of Dera Ghazi Khan district of the 1 unjab (Pakistan). 

•• Qr, .la nf thp p-.rida and west of the Indus was the Sindhu janapada 
n. South of thi • < far sou th as Sahwan, an 

which extended along the bank ot the me. 

important stage on the north-south route. 

The Janapadas of the Eastern Bank of the Indus from the Panjanad 
to the Della 

i. The Purfuias mention two janapadas which, according to ' ai *° us 
references, appear to have occupied the eastern littoral o the Inc us. no 
of them was the Sudra (Xodraka of the Greeks, expressly mentioned by 
Ptolemy as a region on the left bank of the Indus). The Sudras, accoic mg 
to the Mahabharata occupied the region where the Saraswati disappeared 
in the desert. If we take the dry bed of the Hakra as that of the Saraswati, 
which is probable, we can identify the Sudra janapada with the Uch- 
Kbanpur region of Bahawalpur. 

ii. Further downstream was the land of Sauviras who from all account.: 
occupied a territory contiguous to that of the Sindhus but on the opposite 
bank of the river. Sauvlra, therefore, coincides w ? ith the Rohri-Khairpnr 
region of Sind. 


iii. To the south of Sauvlra, but again east of the Indus where it starts 
flowing in a number of deltaic streams, was the land of Abhiras. The 
janapada of Abhira (Aberia of the Periplus) therefore practically covered 
the western part of the Hyderabad district of Sind. 


The Janapadas of the Punjab Plains 

The name Punjab or Panjanad was applied originally only to the five 
wreat rivers east of the Salt range-in the days when the Beas did not join 
the Sutlej up to Bahawalpur. All of tliese rivers have always been of great 
importance, the distribution and movements of the people depended 
wholly and directly on them, and though their courses have been changing 
and still change within certain limits and their shoals shift, they carry a 
considerable amount of water and have always formed, with few exceptions, 
boundaries between the janapadas of ancient India and also the districts 
of today. But the boundaries have been largely related to the vagaries of 
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the rivers which have been changing their courses all the time. For instance, 
in the extreme south of the Sind-Sagar Doab, the Indus changed its course 
over a canal dug from the Chenab to the Indus, and the Chenab had to 
make a new confluence with it about 80 miles further south. Multan once 
stood on an island in the ‘Ravi,’ and Tamerlane’s men could work down 
the Ravi into the Chenab; but the Ravi joins the Chenab now above 
Multan—fully thirty miles above. 


A characteristic of the doabs of the Punjab is the occurrence of ‘high 
banks’ between pairs of rivers. These not only provided excellent sites for 
towns and cities but also checked to some extent the shifting of the chan¬ 
nels. Thus, the Jhelum and the Chenab could never swing west of the 
Jhelum bank (right bank) or east of the Chenab bank (left bank); and 
the same is true of the right bank of the old Beas and the left bank of the 
Sutlej. In fact, the high bank of the Jhelum runs the whole way along its 
western flank, isolating it wholly from the Indus. 

Before the irrigation canals came into existence, the population distri¬ 
bution in the doabs was always concentrated in the northern belt of a 
doab, i.e., the piedmont zone of the mountains. It is no wonder therefore 
that in general the capital cities of the ancient janapadas of the Punjab 
were located on strategic sites at the foot of the mountains. 

The following is a brief analysis of the Puranic list of the janapadas ot 
the Punjab and their relation to the major rivers and their doabs. 

i. Gandhara has already been mentioned along with the Trans-Indus 
janapadas. In fact, it extended across the upper Indus to the line of hiUs 
which radiate from Rawalpindi to the south-west, thus encircling the north¬ 
western corner of the Sind-Sagar Doab which faced towards the west rather 
than to the east. 


ii. Another sub-region of the Sind-Sagar Doab is the basin of the river 
Sohan which is completely enclosed by the Salt Range on the east and the 
valley of the Indus on the west. The northern part of this basin, i.e. the 
Rawalpindi and Pindi Gheli region appears to coincide with the Sainika or 
Pidika janapada of the Puranas, while the southern basin, i.e. the Talagang- 
Minawali region was probably unpopulated on account of aridity. 


iii. Adjacent to the above and to its east, was the janapada named 
Jaguda or Jangala which coincided with the southern half of the Jhelum- 
Chenab Doab. ‘Jangala’ usually indicated an arid bushy country according 


to the Puranas. 

iv. The northern portion of the Jhelum-Chenab Doab comprised the 
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famous janapada of Kalkcya whose capital Rajgarhu or Girivraja has been 
identified with Jalalpur by Cunningham. 

v. The Ravi-Chenab Dof.b was the land of the Madnfas whose capital 
Sakela has been identified with Sanglawala Tibba by Cunning ian. 


III. THE SOUTH-WESTERN JANAPADAS 

The Matsya Parana enumerates the following janapadas which are 
designated as the ‘Western Janapadas. 

(a) m Bharukaccha which has been rightly identified as the Broach 
. region. To be precise, this coastal janapada was located north of the estuary 
of the Narmada and extended to the south of the Main. 

(h) Samahiya janapada is associated with the Main river and appears 
to have been contiguous to Bharukaccha. The relie feature . de¬ 

marcated the two janapadas in the dead-level coastal plain could only 1*. 
the lower Main which forms a wide estuary at its mouth. It appears to 
have included the whole basin of the Sabarmatl situated north of the Main. 


(iii) Saraswata janapada coincided with the region drained by the 
river Saraswatl which falls into the Rann of Cutcli. It corresponds to the 
Patan-Mehsana plain between the foothills of the Aravalhs and the Cute i. 


(iv) The Saraswata adjoined the Arbuda janapada which was situated 
to its north-east and occupied the south-western spins of the Aravallis which 
contained and enclosed the headwaters of the rivers Sabarmatl and Banas. 
It may have coincided with the Sirohi-Kotra-Palanpur tiiangle. 


(v) Kachika janapada was no doubt the Cutch region. 

(vi) The Kathiawar peninsula was divided into two janapadas, 
Anarta and Saurastra, the former occupying the northern half and the 
latter the southern-both separated by the thickly forested mountain core of 
the peninsula. 

(b) A few more janapadas have been included by other Puranas (except 
Matsya; in the western region of Bharatavarsa, but Matsya locates them in 
the south and includes them in its list of southern janapadas. The conclusion 
is that Matsya prefers Narmada as the natural and cultural boundary 
between southern India and the rest of the country. Other Puranas carry 
this boundary' further south to include the Tapti valley and, as we will 
see presently, their boundary followed the crest of the hills (Sahyadri, 
Gawilgarh, Ajanta, Mahadeo and Maikal) which extend in a general 
east-west direction south of the Tapti. 
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Tlie janapadas which have been added by some Pur anas on account of 
the shifting of the dividing line between north and south India are 
as follows: 

(i) Surala (Sirala, Murala). This janapada in all probability coin- 
cided with the lower Tapti basin centred round Surat and Navasari which 
command this region. This identification has a purely regional basis and 
needs confirmation from extra-geographical sources. 

(ii) Tapasa (Tamasa, Svapada) janapada was identical with the 
Khandes region which played an important role in medieval history. It 
covered the whole of the middle Tapti basin between the Sahyadri and 
Satpura hills and lay athwart the east-west route, along the Tapti vallev 
and the subsidiary southern route to upper Godavari. Its core appears to 
have been roughly the quadrilateral formed by the towns of Savda (near 
Bhusawal), Pacohia, south-west of Jalgaon, Songir and Tapal as shown on 
modern maps. 


(iii) l'uither up the Tapti valley there appears to have been another 
janapada, Turiamina which was drained by the upper Tapti. This janapada 
is hkely to have covered the whole valley of the Tapti between Badnur 
and Burhanpur and approximately coincided with southern Nimar. 


(iv) The valley of the river Purna, a tributary of the Tapti, which is 
separated from the former by the Gawilgarh Hills was divided into two 
territories. The middle and lower Puma valley formed the Rupasa jana¬ 
pada, and the upper Purna valley, the Karaskara. The latter occupied the 
southern foothills of the Gawilgarh hills near the existing Elichpur and 
Karasgaon towns in northern AmaravatT. 


(v) Nasikya appears to be associated with the present town of Nasik 
and the janapada probably covered the whole of the Darna basin in which 
Aasik is situated. The Vayu Purana adds that, besides these janapadas 
there are others also which are located on the banks of the Narmada but' 
ieir names are not mentioned. This statement shows that the above jan-i- 
padas are exclusive of the Narmada janapadas, which is correct since none 
valley Janapadas mentioned above ha PP e ns to lie in or about the Narmada 


h J:L T l e follo '™S janapadas have been added to the list of western 
Lnn A T e ? rfu?as (Markandeya, Vayu and Brahmanda) but have 
werLX i t0Sethe ? y u he ^ Th " 5h0WS Aat ^se janapadas 
available! d ^ re S ardin S the wes tem coast of India became 

(-0 Surparaka (or Suiyaraka). is evidently the western coastal; plain 
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drained by tiro river Surya which 

south and enters the sea rear Basse,n t * °\atries of this janapada as 
Thana district of Maharas ilia, n ac s q j Sa f a i Pj isi a l a Sopara and 

given bv different Pur an as are correct. ] n mans 

Sopara which occur within this region are marked on modem maps. 

(ii) Kalavana (Kolavana) appears to be associated with the townt of 
Kalvan which stands on the Girna river, a southern tributary of the Tapti. 
The Kalavana Janapada, if so identified, covered the Girna valley up to the 
“rere U descended from the plateau into the plam o f*e Tapb 
(Khandes) i.e., up to Chalisgaon. It was separated . on the -Visilq,a 
janapada by tte cLdor range and the Surf,la janapada by the crest of the 

Western Ghats. 

(iii) There are onlv two regions in the western coastal plain which 
remain unaccounted for'in the above scheme of identifications. One is the 
coastal plain between the mouths of the Tapti and Narmada livers and the 
other between the Surala and Suryaraka janapadas. The onnci may ~ 
the Kullya janapada drained by the Kim river and the latter the Durga. It 
this assumption is correct one is tempted to identify the modem Daman- 
Garrga with the Durga river of the Puranas. 


IV. THE EASTERN JANAPADAS 

The ‘Pracya or ‘Eastern Country’ of the Puranas may be broadly defined 
as the basins of the lower Gangii and Brahmaputra rivers. The western 
boundary of this major region may be taken roughly as the course of the 
river Gandak from the Himalayan foothills to its confluence with the 
Ganga; then along the river Son from its mouth, which was formerly near 
Patna, to the latitude of Rohtas. Thereafter it followed the crest of the 
Hazaribagh plateau across Bihar and then continued along the south¬ 
western boundary of the present State of West Bengal to the sea. 

The entire ‘Eastern Country’ barring the hilly fringe is essentially a level 
plain on which innumerable streams wander along ill-defined courses in all 
directions. There has been a progressive eastward shift of the Ganga water 
from a main outlet, Bhagirathl-Hooghly along the western margins of this 
.alluvial plain to the present main course, the Padma-Meglma, with such 
streams as the Ichamati, Jalangi, Matabhanga, Gorai representing inter¬ 
mediate (not necessarily successive) positions of the most important chan¬ 
nel. Thus there is a contrast between the decayed western deltaic alluvium 
scarfed with silted or stagnant bhils, the ‘remains’ of dead rivers and the 
active eastern deltaic alluvium where the mass of water and silt brought 
by tlie .rivers is. still building .the delta. Old traditions and Ptolemy’s obser- 
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vations show' that the BhagirathI was the main outlet of the Ganga even 
as late as the early centuries of the Christian era. 

The ‘Eastern Country’ as defined above may be conveniently divided 
into the following natural regions: 

(a) The Middle Gangetic Valley. This may be further subdivided into 
two regions: 

(j) The region north of the Ganges between the Rapti and the 
Kosi; 

(ii) The region south of the Ganga, between the Son (in the west 
and the spurs of the Rajmahal hills, which touch the Ganga near 
Rajmahal town and round which the Ganga turns abruptly to¬ 
wards the south (in the east), the Ganga in the north and the 
Rajmahal hills in the south. 

(b) The Kosl-Ganga and Brahmaputra-Yamuna Doab watered by the 
streams flowing down the Himalayas. The usual flat surface of this region 
is broken near its centre by a stretch of low hills called the Barind, covered 
with brushwood jungle—the remain of a former forest. 

(c) The Middle Brahmaputra valley (now forming part of northern 
Assam). 

(d) The Gangetic Delta proper between Bhagirathl-Hooghli, Gangii- 
Padma and the sea. 

(e) The Western Margin consisting of: 

(i) The piedmont plain between the Bhagirathl-Hooghly axis and 
the Peninsular block on the w'est; 

(ii) The Contai Coastal Plain. 

(f) The Eastern Margin, i.e., the plain east of the Yamuna-Padma 
consisting of: 

(i) The Yamuna-Meghna Doab; 

(ii) Plains east of the Meghna. 

(g) The hilly region between the Rajmahal and Plazaribagh ranges. 

The Puranic janapadas of the Eastern Country very nearlv coincided 
with the regions mentioned above. This is natural since in the early history 
of the settlement of this area, population distribution was mainly controlled 
y natural features such as large rivers, thick forests, inhospitable swamps 
and lulls. Centres of population, which formed the nuclei of the later jana- 
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paths wore bound to occur at suitable spots in the 

was the least danger of floods, but where the natural features provided 

facilities for defence and communication. 

In the lMit of the above observations we shall attempt to deter- 
in me yi oi mt- different Puranic janapadas 

mine the location and extent ot the ameitnc • J J - 

with reference to the natural regions mentioned above. 

(a) The Janapadas of the Middle Gangetic Valley 

i. North of the Ganga—Malla, Videha 

ii. South of the Gangd-Magadha, Anga 

Region (a) (i) north of the Ganga mentioned above, Le. the Middle 
Gangetic plain between the Himalayan Terai and the Ganga, the Rapli 
and the KosI was occupied by two janapadas. The Malla janapada coincided 
with the Boab of the Gandak and the Raptl-Ganga, while the Videha jana- 
pada extended to its east from the Bandak to the KosI. The capital cities 
of the Malla janapada were Pawa and Kusinagar which have been identi¬ 
fied by Cunningham with Padrona and Kasia about 35 and 37 miles east of 
Gorakhpur respectively. The capital city of the Videha janapada was 
Mithila about 35 miles north-west of Vaisali (modern Basaih in the 
Muzaffarpur district in Bihar). 

Region (a) (ii) south of the Ganga contained two janapadas. The jana¬ 
pada between the Son (on the west) and the spurs of the Peninsular Block 
which press against the Ganga at Mukamah (on the east), the Ilazirabagli 
crest (in the south) and the Ganga (in the north) was known as Magadha. 
The other, to the east of Mokamali spur and west of the Mandargiri Hills 
and bounded by the Ganga in the north and the Rajmalial Hills in the 
south was the Anga janapada. The capital of the former was Rajgarha (or 
Rajgir) situated on a terrace of Barabar Hills while that of Anga was 
Campa (near Monghyr) located within a bend of the Ganga which virtually 
surrounded the city on three sides. 


(b) The Kosi-Gangd and Brahmaputrd-Yamund Dodb 

This triangular region bounded by the KosI and the Ganga in the west, 
the Brahmaputra-Yamuna in the east and the Duars on the north is a vast 
plain diminishing in height from about 303 ft. to 103 ft. above sea-level, 
scarred by innumerable old river-courses and subject to disastrous floods, 
especially along the Tista, which like the KosI is an exceptionally violent 
stream. In the heart of this doab lies the Barind, a large island or terrace of 
older alluvium. The Barind was formerly covered with thick forest which 
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formed a tongue of the Himalayan forest belt protruding far towards the 
south. Barind was therefore a huge block of negative tract in the centre 
of the Doab surrounded by population groups or janapadas between the 
forest and the bounding rivers. 

Tundra. Punclras are associated with the Arigas, Vangas, Kalingas and 
Magadhas, Suhmas, etc., in ancient literature, e.g. the Mahabharata, Hari- 
vamsa and the Puranas. Rajasekhara (Kavijamimdihsa) places the Pundra 
countiy in the east along with Pragjyotisa and Tamrilipta. On the authority 
of Hiuen Tsang’s description of Pundravardhana, Cunningham identified its 
capital with Mahasthan, 3 7 miles north of the modern town of Bogra. 
The Pundra country may therefore be identified with that portion of 
the Ganga-Erahmaputra Doab which was bounded by the two Yamunas 
on the east and west, the Ganga in the south and the ancient Barind forest 
in the north. 

Malada. This janapada corresponded to the tract which extended 
between the Barind forest and the Ganga and included the present Malda 
district of Bengal as well as the districts of Rajshahi and west Dinaipur 
of East Pakistan. u 


(c) The Middle Brahmaputra Valley 

This corresponds to the Pragjyotisa janapada of the Puranas. This was 
a famous janapada on the fringe of the ‘Eastern Country. According to 
Raghuvamsa this janapada lay evidently north of the Brahmaputra river 
and therefore probably included the whole belt of alluvial land north of 
ti.e Brahmaputra from the Tista eastwards. 


(d) The Delta Proper 


The delta proper or the deltaic triangle lies between the Bhagiratln- 
Hooghly (the main outlet of the Ganga in ancient times) and the Padm-i 
tins appears to be coterminous with the Vanga country of the Puranas. This 
i entification is not only based on regional relationships but is also sup¬ 
ported by Ptolemy s account of Gangariddee countiy and Kalidasa’s 
aghummsa m which he describes Raghu’s exploits in these lands. 


( e ) The Western Margin 

The Western Margin, i.e. 
Hooghly axis and the eastern 


the territory between the Ganga-Bhaglratlij- 
margin of the Bihar plateau. 


Ttaw gi0n ™ M , divMcd “° two i ai ">P‘>das with Suhma and the 
ahphka. The Iatter was limited to Midnapur including the Contai 
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Plain District or the Ilaldi river basin and extended to the sea. North of 
it there was the Suluna country, mainly covering the districts of Hooghli, 
Burdwan, Eastern Birbhum and Western Murshidabad. The w 10 0 ° !C 
Western Margin as defined above comprised the Radha country ol later 
times, which included the Suhrna and Brahmottara janapadas of the 
Puranas. In fact the Matsya uses the name Suhrna janapada only in place 
of Brahmottara, mentioned by Markandeya, Brahma and Vayu. Other 
Puranas mix the two together and call it the Suhmottara janapada. 

(f) The Eastern Margin 

(i) The Yamuna-Meghna Doab appears to have formed the Bhargava- 
Ahgaya janapada of the Puranas. It adjoined the Vaiiga janapada on the 
west but was separated from it by the \ amuna-Padma. 

(ii) Regions east of the Meghna are not represented in the Puranic 
scheme of janapadas. This confirms the view that the eastern limit of the 
country was tire Meghna river. 

(g) The Hilly Regions 

Three janapadas appear to have been recognised by the Puranas in the 
hilly plateau region of Southern Bihar. 

Mudgarka may have been a janapada coinciding with the north-eastern 
spurs of the Rajmahal Hills, i.e., approximately the eastern Santal Parga- 
nas, southern Monghyr and Bhagalpur districts of Bihar. It appears to be 
associated with the Mudgagiri hills of Monghyr. Antargiri and Bahirgiri 
janapadas appear to have been located on the plateau proper. The former 
occupied the hilly country between the Rajmahal and Ilazaribagh ranges 
and the latter the region beyond the Hazaribagh range, i.e. the basin of 
the Damodar. Both the janapadas essentially belonged to the Hills. 

V. THE SOUTHERN JANAPADAS 

The list of the Puranic janapadas of the South shows that the Daksina- 
patha or Southern India was normally conceived as that part of the Indian 
Peninsula which lies south of the crests of Satpura-Mahadeo-Maikal Ranges 
and the western and southern limits of the Mahanad! Basin. North of this 
hne were the Vindhyan lands while to its north-west lay the western 
lands of the Puranas. By virtue of their position, the janapadas located or. 
the border lands of these major regions could be assigned to either side. 
Some Puranas, for instance, the Matsya and the Vavu, rightly consider the 
Narmada and Mahanadl axis as the dividing line between Northern and 
Southern India and include the Tapti basin within the southern region. 
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Some included the basin in the western, others in the Vidhyan region. 
But these assignments do not in general afFect the location of the various 
janapadas with reference to the natural features of the country. 

Southern India, defined as above, can be divided into the following 
well-defined regions: 

(a) The Western Coastal Plain, between the crest of the Western 
Ghats and the Arabian Sea; 


(b) The Deccan Plateau; 

(c) The Eastern Coastal Plain, between the Deccan Plateau and 
associated hills and the Bay of Bengal. 

(a) Janapadas of the Western Coastal Plaiu-the Western Littoral 

Kerala and Seluka. South of Kanara the structure and climate of the 
coastal plain between the scarp of the Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea 
give it a distinctive personality. The region is known as Malabar—a land 
of great heat, high humidity, lagoons, sand dunes and greater width of the 
lowland. It had for centuries the world monopoly of pepper and carda¬ 
mom. The Malabar coast down to the southernmost tip of the peninsula 
had always remained an independent territory isolated from the rest of 
India by virtue of its position between the Ghats and the sea. An Asoka 
edict mentions two independent kingdoms of the southern peninsula, vi 7 . 
that of keralaputra or the Malabar Coast, and that of Sativaputra. proba- 
b y equivalent to the Satyamangalam province of the later kingdom of 

Z d "'\ f Kera a . of c thc ; Pur ^ as > therefore, corresponds to the present 
Kerala State while Setuka corresponds to its eastern hinterland near the 
cardamom lulls. 

Vanavasaka. A clan or family called Kadamba enjoyed independent 

CV e TV7 Ca ! Ied "° rth *" d K*"- -d in western 

also known t * third t0 . the Slxth centlu 7- Their capital Banawas., 
the edl cMT ?'. V; ; 1JUyanHl was 50 andent that it is mentioned in 
ianamdo v f As ° ka . aml “ th ® ” lscri P tions of t! >e Satavahana. The Puranic 
refit' ' ' ana '’ asaka mos J P r °hably corresponds to this region. Ptolemv 
0 it as Banaouasei located on tlie western coast. 

(h) Janapadas of the Deccan Plateau or the Peninsular Interior 

x J*: hi?aka > K “T lla and Kupatha ( Kumdm )- janapadas belonged to the 
d : commonl y knowm as Karnataka, i.e. the real Kamatak or the modem 
- - ie and not the Madras littoral. This region extends from the Deccan 
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Lavas on the north to the Moyar in the south; the western limit is, of course, 
the crest of the Ghats and to the south-east the border lulls and scarps of 
the Mysore plateaus provide a fairly sharp boundary between t le * ojai 
and the Pillar. But in the north-east, the high plateaus break down into 
isolated basins south of the Pennar and the Cuddapah 1 tinges. n t it 110111 
the Raicbur Doiib, between the Krsna and Tungabhadra, was the marchland 
between the Deccani Sultanates and Vijayanagar, which city . occupied a 
forward position on the Tungabhadra, near Hampi village. This doab is 
still a marchland between Karnataka, Telengima and to a lesser extent, 
Maharastra. 


Kuntala janapada mainly occupied the territoiy drained by the uppei 
Tungabhadra and its tributaries, the Hagari and the Hindri and coincided 
with the Dharwar, Bellary districts of the modern State of Mysore, and 
parts of Anantapur and Raicbur districts of the modern State ol Andlna 
Pradesh. Its core was the region round Hampi or Vijayanagar. 


Maharastra. Although modern Maharastra, the Marhatha country par 
excellence, is usually taken as coterminous with the main mass of the Deccan 
lavas above the Ghats from the Tapti to the Malaprabha, the Puranic jana¬ 
pada called the Maharastra appears to indicate only that region which is 
covered by the basin of the river Bliima, since the other regions included 
in the present Maharastra are mentioned as separate janapadas or territories. 

Mahrnka. This janapada covered the southern region of Karnataka. 
It occupied the basin of the upper Kaverl and Shimsha river. The Kupatlia 
janapada occupied a position at the foot of the plateau near the south-east¬ 
ern corner of Karnataka, west of the Chola and Paiidya janapadas. It cor¬ 
responded to the modern Coimbatore and part of Salem district. 


Asmaka and Maulika, Paurika ( Paunika ), Vidarbha. The basin of the 
river Godavari forms an important unit in the historical geography of 
Southern India. The river drains a large area mainly composed of Deccan 
lavas and flow's through a wide fertile valley towards the east. Its catch¬ 
ment area is bounded in the north by the Sahyadri Parvata or Ajanta range, 
the Nirmal and Satmala ranges and the hills of Bastar and Orissa known 
to the Puranics as the Mahendra Parvata. Through the gaps between these 
hills the affluents of the Godavari, the most important of which is the 
Wainganga, collect the drainage of the regions beyond these hills, virtually 
up to the Satpura, Mahadeo and Maikal hills. The ranges to the south of 
the basin are less pronounced except the Balaghat range which separates 
it from the valley of the river Bhima. 

The upper Godavari basin above its confluence with the Manjra is an 
open land on the Deccan plateau dotted with hills of moderate height. Its 
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volume is also limited but the livei is deeply entrenched in Java beds so that 
its banks are high and steep on both sides. The river in this part of its 
course has served as a zone of assimilation in which were located the capital 
cities of kingdoms occupying territories on both of its banks. Below Nander 
it receives its major tributaries from the north and gains considerable 
volume, developing an extensive flood-plain as it rolls down the plateau. 
By the time it crosses the spurs of the Nirmal and Satmala ranges and is 
joined by the Pranhita it becomes a voluminous river, meandering through 
a wild terrain covered by thick forests which stretch right across the penin¬ 
sula from the Sahyadri hills to Bastar and Mahendragiri. 

The Furanas mention many janapadas of the Godavari basin, each jana- 
pada being associated either with parts of the Godavari basin or the basins 
of its tributaries. Fcr instance: 

Maulika janapada was coterminous with the upper Godavari valley 
with its capital at Paithan which lies on the northern bank of the Godavari. 
It probably covered parts of the Aurangabad, Ahmaclnagar, Bhir and 
Prabham districts which lie within the basin of the Godavari proper. 

Pam ika 01 taunika janapada was, it appears, a small territory occupying 
the valley of the river Purana, a tributary of the Godavari which joins it 
near Nander. 

Further down the Godavari where it joins the Manjra river, the well- 
known janapada of Asmaka was located with its capital at Bodhan.'* 

The Vidarbha janapada was also a part ol the Godavari basin. It corres¬ 
ponded to the basin of rivers Wardha and Penganga which together join 
the Godavari through river Pranhita near Chinnur. In fact the river 
Penganga formed the southern boundary of this janapada. 

Bhogavarddhana appears to correspond to the valley of the upper 
Puma river below the Sahyadri parvat. The pointer appears to be the town 
of Bhokardon, about 20 miles south of Ajanta. 

(c) Janapadas of the Eastern Coastal Plain or Eastern Littoral 

Pdndya. The Pandya kingdom, as defined by tradition, extended from 
the southern Vallaru river (Pudukottai) on the north to Cape Comorin 
, anc ' from the Coromandal (Cholamandala) coast on the east to the ‘great 
highway’, the Achchankovil Fass leading into southern Kerala or Travancore. 

It comprised the existing districts of Madurai and Tirunelveli with parts 
°t the old Travancore State. The janapada of Pandya was thus centred 
around the basin of river Vaigai on which the city of Madurai is situated. 
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Cola. The Cola country extended along the Coromandal coastal plaiu 
from Tirupathi to Puddukottai, where it abutted on tie ^>‘ 

Us core was the middle Kaverl basin with Karur and Tnuchirapalli 

main centres. 

Andhra covered the extensive deltaic plains of the ^ Godarari 
rivers although at times it extended up their valleys to lie foot of tne 
plateau. The Andhras were a famous and well-known people who founded 
a kingdom in the third century a.d. 

The Kalinga janapada occupied the narrower eastern coastal plain from 
the delta of the Godavari to that of the Mahanadl. It was probably one 
of the best-known regions of the south in ancient Indian liteiatuie. I he 
Jatakas refer to the capital city of Kalinga which was Dantaparanagara 
which is probably identical with Dantapura mentioned in the Maliabluirata 
and with Dantapura of inscriptions. Other cities of the Kalinga country are 
also known, e.g. Rajapura, Simhapura (or Singupuram near vJiicacole), 
Kancanapura and Kalinganagara which has been identified with Muklia- 
lingam on the river Vamsadhara. 


Sauna, Puliiula, Musika, Dandaka. The littoral between the Cola 
janapada in the south, the Andhra in the north and the plateau on the west, 
the basins of the lower Godavari, the lower Krsna (excluding their deltas 
and the Pennar) formed a vast region almost entirely covered by forests. 
Within this forest which extended towards the west along the latitudinal 
hills of the plateau, the river valleys not only coincided with possible lines 
of communication but also supported isolated tribes or groups of popula¬ 
tion. The term ‘janapada’ could be loosely applied to the territories occupied 
by these groups, some of which wore recognised as such even in moie 
ancient literature. For instance, we find in Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 18) 
that the elder sons of Visvamitra were under a curse to become the progeni¬ 
tors of servile races, such as the Andhras, the Pundras, the Savaras, the 
Pulindas and the Mutipas, meaning thereby that they were non-Aryan 
tribes. The Mahabharata and the Puranas locate them in the south. The 
probable location of this group of janapadas may be indicated with the 
help of the natural features of this region. 


Savara may be associated with the valley of the river Sabari, a left- 
bank tiibutaiy of the Godavari, Its position very much concides with that 
of Sabarai mentioned by Ptolemy. It may be the same as the Suari of 
Pliny . If this is conect, then the Pulinda janapada should be identical with 
the region between the Pranhita and Bandia rivers, the two left-bank tribu¬ 
taries of the Godavari which join it from the north. This location is based 
on the following association of tribes found in many works: 
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Pulindas, Andhras, Guhas, Savaras, Cucukas, Madrakas. (Mahabharata, 
XII, 207, 42); 

Pulindas, Vidarbhas, Dandakas, Vindhyas, etc. (Matsya and Vayu); 

Pulindas, Kalingas, Abhlras, Andhras, Vidarbhas, Kuntalas (Markandeya;. 

Musika probably belonged to the upper valley of the river Musi, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Ksma while Nala Kalika (or Nala Alupa or Kalupa) occupied 
the basin of the lower Musi, i.e., the present Nalgonda district of Andhra 
Pradesh State. 

Dandaka. The Dandaka forest extended right across the peninsula from 
the hills of Crissa to the source of the Godavari but the Puranic janapada 
of Dandaka probably referred to the valley of the Indravati, a left-bank 
tributary of the Godavari. 

(d) Janapadas of the Vindhyan Region 

The ‘Vindhyan region’ as conceived by the Puranas in this context- 
covered a vast area. It included almost all the plateaus and hills between 
the Yamuna and the Chambal in the north, the Tapti-Mahanadi axis in 
the south, the western seaboard (within the present Gujarat State) on the 
west, and the Chhota Nagpur and Orissa hills on the east. This vast region 
whose chief characteristics are its rugged terrain, mostly covered with thick 
forests, narrow and entrenched river valleys, sparse population and paucity 
of through routes, can be further divided into three well-defined sub¬ 
regions; 

i. The long-slope of the Vindhyas towards: 

(a) north, comprising the basin of the Chambal; 

(b) north-east, comprising the upper basins of the Sonar, Betwa. 
Dhasan, Ken and Tons; 

(c) the spurs of the Vindhyas and intervening plateaus separating 
(a) and (b) above; 

(d) south-east, comprising the basin of the Brahmin! and the 
MahanacU. 

ii. The western and southern scraps of the Vindhyan hills. 

iii. The basin of the upper and middle Narmada river. 

as follows ° Ve Sub ' regi0ns ma y be translated in terms of Puranic janapadas 
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i. (a) Avanti, Bhoja; 

(b) Vidisa, Malava, Dasarna, Karusa; 

(c) Nisadha, Tumbura; 

(d) Utkala, Tosala, Kosala and Mekala, 

ii Uttamarna. 

iii. Vltihotra, Anupa, Tundikera, Tripura, Tumura, Patvi, Kis ''n ia a. 
We learn from the Puranas that the Haihayas 

r&x r t "ii: "adu ^ ** 

on the banks of Yamuna* and that both of them were allied tnbes Tho 
Mahabharata makes numerous references to Bhojas, A r?ms one^ nc ■ ^ 
who are always mentioned together." We also find m ^ 
that the Bhojas, Andhakas, Vrsnis, Kukuras, Srnjayas and Chedis fonned 
some kind of a confederacy. The Adiparvan tells us that Arjuna was web 
corned and honoured by the Bhojas, Vrsnis, and Andhakas on his way 
Dwaraka. Similarly, it is stated in the Udyogaparva that a large ciowcl 
of Vrsnis, Andhakas and Bhojas followed Krsna to Dwaraka. 

The above statements suggest that the region occupied by these tribes 
was (1) somewhere south of the Yamuna (2) to its south-west between 
Mathura and Dwaraka (3) along one of the established routes towards 
Gujarat and (4) to which there was easy access for movement or migration 
from the western bank of the Yamuna. This brings us to the obvious con¬ 
clusion that all these tribes occupied the basin of the Chambal, the stronger 
occupying the fertile river valleys and the weaker being pushed to the 
piedmont margins of the basin bounded by the eastern spurs of the 
Aravallis on the west, western Vindhyas on the south and the northern 
spurs of the Vindhyas which culminate in the hills of Narwar and Gwalior 
in the east. The latter form the watershed between the valley of the Sind 
on the west and that of the Betwa on the east. 

On the basis of the above observations, we can fix the approximate 
location of the various janapadas of the Chambal Basin mentioned by the 
Puranas. 


(i) (a) The Janapada on the Lons, Slope of the Vindhijas Towards 
the North 

(1) Avanti. With its capital at Ujjaini, tins was a well-known region, 
which covered the headwaters of the river Chambal and the area drained 
by the Sipra and the Kali Sindh and the upper Chambal. Owing to its 
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position Avanti became a great commercial centre. Three routes met here, 
from Bharukaccha (Broach) and Siirparaka (Sofala) from Vidarbha and 
Nasik and from Saraswati in Kosala (Oudh). It was called Avanti at least 
as late as the second century a.u. but from the seventh-eighth century 
onwards it was called Malwa. 

(2) Bhoja. The Chambal basin as a whole, as visualised above, can 
be sub-divided into two distinct natural sub-regions, one drained by the 
Chambal and its southern tributaries and the other drained by a major 
and important northern tributary, the Banas (the Parnasa of the Puranas). 
These two sub-regions of the Chambal basin are separated by a series of 
ridges of the Aravallis, running along an axis coinciding with a line joining 
Mandalagarh, Bijolia and Nimach. The natural centre of this region is 
Bhihvara, about 80 miles north-east of Udaipur. This region appears to be 
the Bhoja janapada of the Puranas, since it satisfies all the conditions of 
space-relationship as regards routes, proximity to Avanti, association with 
the Yamuna and the Chambal and its sheltered position, so essential to the 
establishment of an independent political unit. 


(i) (b) The Janapadas on the Long Slope of the Vindhyas Towards 
North-East 


Many of the janapadas of this group can be easily located. 

Vidisa obviously corresponded to the basin of the upper Behva (or 
Vetravatl). Dasarna extended over the adjacent Sagar plateau dissected bv 
the deeply entrenched valleys of the river Dhasan and its headwaters. In 
fact, there is no distinct, natural barrier between these two regions, and the 
two janapadas often merged into each other. 


References in the epics and Puranas suggest that the Karusas lived in 
a region included in, or contiguous to, the land of the Cedis. These 
references may be summed up as follows: 

(1) They are associated with the Matsyas, the Kasis, the Cedis and 
the Pancalas (Bhismaparva, 47, 54, 56). 


(2) The Matsyas, the Cedis and the Bhojas are grouped together by tly* 
Visnupurana (Wilson, 156-ISO). 

(3) In the Vayu, the Matsva and the Markandeya, the Karusas are said 
to have occupied the Vindhyan lands. 

o Tl 16 R5m ^ £U ? a ( R al a Khanda, 27) appears to indicate the Son- 
Canga doab as the land of the Karusas. 

(5) According to tradition the Son-Ken doab was called the KarusadeSa 
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Taking all llic above indications into account m^veli as 
nt Ike uoith-castern slopes of the Vmdhyas, - Mrfcin s l 0 pe 

that the Karusa janapada of the Pnranas co nadec a H, < Tons 

of the Kaimur range and inehrded w.tlnn .t he kasm o ( U 

river. Its southern boundary was t ten. boundary was demarcated 

limit was the Ken and the eastern and no. hem tauudar) 

bv the scarps of the Vindhyas which face the \amuna. 

' It is to he noted that the Karusa janapada is also included by many 

Purlas in the list of the janapadas of the Madhya Desa. 

There is one important region m, ££ 

Se'^'oHhe mTddle and upper Kon (or Ka— l 

KerSJt in the south aud 

U,e norttern Vindhyan scarps, i.e. AjaigarhdPanna hi Is m the north. Tin 
is the onlv portion of the Malwa plateau (which is defined as the pait of 
the Deccan trap lying north of the Narmada) which is not otherwise 
covered bv the Purunic junupudus of this legion. 


(i) (c) The Intervening Spurs of the Vindhyas Between (i) (a) an., 
(i ) (b) above 

At least two of the Vindhyan janapadas appear to have covered these 
spurs and the valleys included within them. 

Tradition associates the Nisadhas with King Nala whose story is narra¬ 
ted in the Mahabharata. In its turn, King Nala is associated with the 
region of Narwar, a district of the old Gwalior State, which is full of 
ancient archaeological sites. The Narwar region may therefore possibly 
be identified with the Nisadha janapada of the Puranas. 


Tumbura may be identified with the region north of Narwar stretching 
from the foothills of the Vindhyas to the Chambal. This region became 
later the land of the Tonwar Rajputs. 


(i) (d) Eastern and South-Eastern Slopes of the Vindhyas 

The three janapadas which fall under this group are: 

Utkala which coincided which the present Balasore district of Orissa. 

Tosala covered the whole of the Mahanadi delta. Tosali (modern 
Dhauli) near Bubhaneswar occurs in the centre of this region. 

Kosala may be identified with the northern margin of the modern 
Mahakosal region. 
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Mekala covered the southern slopes of the Maikal range, south of 
Amarkantaka, i.e. the present Bilaspur district of Madhya Pradesh. 


fiii) Within the Narmada Basin 

(1) Tripura is a well-known region round Tewar (about 10 miles 
west of Jabalpur). This janapada covered the upper Narmada valley 
which coincided with the present Jabalpur and parts of the Mandla and 
Narsimhapur districts. 

(2) Tundikera. We find two towns of the same name north of the 

Narmada. The one which is north-east of Narsimhapur lies beyond the 

Bhander range on its forested slopes. The other which lies within the 
Narmada basin is a better choice since the region about it is fairly wide 
and suitable for the location of a janapada. Since the Narmada is not 

very wide here, the janapada of Tundikera probably extended to its 

south and occupied a larger portion of the Narmada trench which is 
about 50-60 miles wide. The town Sainkheda on the southern side of 
the Narmada reminds us of Saundikera which is the alternative name of 
the same janapada as given by the Matsya Purina. 


Tamara, Kiskindhaha , Palavi. Beyond the Tundikera janapada to¬ 
wards the west, the river Narmada below its confluence with the Tawa 
flows in a wider valley, which opens out towards the west. Here the 
Vindhyan scarp to the north of the valley and the Satpura hills in the 
south form a sort of a triangular basin with its apex near Hoshangabad 
where the two come nearest and its base towards the west along the 
meridian of Khandwa. Beyond this line the two hill systems approach 
each other between Barvani and Surpan. Thereafter the Narmada comes 
out of the mountainous terrain and flows through the western coastal 
plain into the sea. 


As the river flows in a wide flood-plain and is fairly deep, it forms a 
suitable boundary between the political units north and south of it. This 
was true as much in ancient times as today. 


, The Tumura janapada appears to have occupied here the southern 
basm of the Narmada. It probably coincided with the western half of 
he present Hoshangabad district, centred about Seoni-Malva about 9(1 
mnes east of Tumurni, a town on the Itarsi-Khandwa railway line. 

sonH^!^ d ° Wn * e Tumura janapada, down the river Narmada and 

Starili^ 1Ver> liGS the Khandwa - Kh «rgon plain, a region which is 
strategically important since it controls the southern route through the 

StfcXolt &** ap?ears *° * 

ma n 
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Below this janapatht and again south of the 
its southern a4.i the Goi the £"£ 

£* TSTS S'ffow SSit- appears to point 

l ° Narmada and west of TupjUkera where 

the' northern lusin of the Narmada is wider and where a Np 

* t* «■* *-? -ten toTed Thuf this iamqmda wS 

Vifiliotra anncars to have been located. mua 1 ) 1 , 

•bounded in die south bv die Narmada, in the north, west and east ny 
tlm "Sep are of the Vindhyan scrap which stood like an impenefrab e 
wall along its borders. Vitihotra therefore covered t ie whole of 
north of the Narmada drained by the streams known as the Kolar, Jamnci , 
Chankesar and Kanar which stood across and control let t ie gaps m u 
Vindhyan scarp through which the southern routes from Uj,aim passed. 
The centre of the region appears to lie Salsvas which lies about 3 mi os 
north-west of modern Hard a. 

Anfipa. The name of this.janapada suggests an ill-drained or marshy 
land. In the context of the Narmada basin this janapada appears to co¬ 
incide with the extensive, ill-drained, alluvial tract across which the 
Narmada flows just after its release 'from the Vindhyan-Satpura trench. 
Anupa therefore coincided with the southern part of what is today known 
as Rewa Kantha. 

Besides the janapadas discussed above, the various Puranas contain 
the names of a few more janapadas, which vary considerably from Purana 
to Purana. Perhaps some of the known janapadas mentioned in one 
Purana lost their importance at the time the other Puranas were composed. 
It is not certain whether the names of janapadas were changed by acci¬ 
dent or by design. In the latter case it is possible that some of the jana¬ 
padas suffered extinction or transformation in human content or extent 
in course of time, and janapadas with new names came into being. How¬ 
ever, the janapadas whose names appear to have been distorted in various 
Puranas but not changed or. replaced, are indicated on the accompanying 
map with the help of other works. The rest have been omitted. The table 
below gives a complete list of janapadas-as given in the Vayu Purana and 
its valuations in other Puranas. This may he helpful to future workers, in 
this field. 




I3IIARATAVARSA JANAPADAS OR COMMUNITIES 

JANAPADAS (OR COMM UNITIES) OF MADIIYADESA OR' 
CENTRAL REGION 


S—same as in the first column; 0=omilted) 


v? 

Mis • 

Bind 

Mark 

Vmn & others 

Kuril 

S. 

. .S 

0 


Pan cal a 

S 

s 

0 

’ .4*. 

Salva 

-:.s 

. s 

- O . 

S (Mbt) 

Jangala 

S 

s 

0 


Surasena 

S 

. s 

0 

S (Mbt) 

Bliadrakara 

S 

s 

0 


Bodha 

Bahya 

s 

O 

S (Mbt) 

Satapathe- 

Saha 

s 

0 


svara 

Pataccara 

s 

o 


Vatsa 

Matsva 

s 

Malsya 


Kisalva 

Kirala 

Kusalta 

Kiita 


Kisadya, 

Kisasta 





Kulya 

s 

s 

S 


Kuntala 

S; Kunti 

s 

S 

Kunti (Mbt) 

Kasi 

Kosala 

S 

s 

s .• 

Kanti (Mbt) 

S 

s 

S 

, 

Arthaya 

A van la 

Pralhama 

Arvuda 


A (r)thapa 



Arthava 

Athava 

i • 

Tilanga 

(Bh)Pulinga 

Kalinga 

Kalinga 

Kalinga 


Magadha 

Masakn 

Miiko 

Magadha 

Malaka 


Vrka 

And/iaka 

s - 

S 


JANAPADAS 

OF NORTHERN (& NORTH-WESTERN) REGION 

Vahlika 

s • 

S ' 

S " 

s . 

Vat«T(m)dhana 

• S 

S' ‘ 

S 

s 

Abhlra 

s 

S 

s 

<5 

Kalatoyaka 
Aparlta 
(Ks)Siidra • 

s 

Puraridhra 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

Aparanta 

S 

u 

Kalatoyada 

Aparanta 

S 

Phal(n)Ava 

rs.. .1 * , 

Pallava 

Pallava 

Pallava 

Pallava 

^rmakliaridika 
GarfdliSra • • - 

CattakhandikaS •< 

S S 

S ■" 

s 

Sakhetaka 

S 











vy 

Mts 

Vavana 

S 

Sindbu 

S 

Samara 

S 

Bhadraka 

M(bh)adraka 

Sakalirahda 

Satadrava 

Sakadriha 

Sakadruhra 

Kulinda 

Pulinda 

Lalitta 

Parita 

Parada 

Harapurika 

Pareta 

Haramurtika 

Ramat(th)a 

I-Iaramursika 

Ramatha 

Raddhakatka 

Kantakara 

Kekaya 

Kaikaya 

Kesapa 

Kaikeya 

Dasamanika 

Dasam- 

Colonies of: 

anaka 

DaSanamaka 

Ksatris 

S 

-Upanivesa 

-Upaiiivesya 

Vaisya 

S 

Siidrakula 

s 

Kamboja 

0 

Darada 

0 

Van'ara 

0 

Priyalaukika 

0 

C(P)!na 

0 

Tusara 

0 

Pahlava 

0 


HIE GEOGRAPHY OF THE PURANAS 

Bind. ■■ UMK 



s 

s 

s 

S 

Sakahuna 

Kulinda 

Parada 


Gabala 

S 

S 

S 

Satadruja 

Kalinga 

Parada 


S 

S 

S 

Bhadraka 


Ramana Mathara Matha 


Kekasa 


Kaikeya 


dhara 

Kaikeya 


Dasamalika Dasamalika Dasamasttha 

Dariisanasttha 


S S Ksatri 

colonies of 
Ksatris 

S S -Prativaisya 

S S O (colonies 

of Vaisvas' 

S S S (colonies 

of Sudras) 

S S S 

S S S 

S S S 

Angalaukika Harsavar- Angalokika 
dhana 

Angalaukika Angalaukika 
S • S Vena 

S S S 

Tukbara ' 

S • -baliula bahyeto narah=^' 

many external people. 
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yy 

Mts 

Bind 

Mark • 

Vmn & others 

-bahyatodara 

-inallakodara 

-ratnadhara 

-ksatodara 

0 

-ksatodara 

-bahvato- 

dara 

. -bahuda 

-bahvato-dara 

Atreva 

Ksatryotha 

Atravotha 

S 

S 

S 

Bharadwaj (ak)aS 

S 

S 

Sabharadwaja 

Prasthala 

S 

S 

Puskala 

Prasthala 

Prasthala 

Kaseruka 

Sadaseraka S 
Saliasaubhaka 

Kaseruka 

Kuseruka 

Daseraka 

Daseraka 

Lampaka 

s 

S 

S 


Tanap(k)a 

Tanasa 

Talkuna 

Tanaka 

Sulika 

Talanaga 

1'alagana 

Tangana 

Tanapa 

Siilakara 


Pidika 

Cudika 

Sainika 

PIdika 

Culika 

Cudika 

Juhuda 

Jagara 

Jangala 

Juhuda 

Jaguda 

Tangana 

Apasa, Apaga 

O 

Apaga 

Aupadha 

Ausadha 

Alasa 

Ali-niadra 

O 

S 

Ani-rnadra 

Ali-bhadra 

Ani-bhadra 

Ali-bhadra 

Kirata 

() 

S 

S 

S 

Tomara 

0 

S ••• 

Tamasa 

Tamasa 

Hamsamarga 

0 

S 

S 

Karmamarga 

Suparswa 

Kasmii-a 

0 

S 

S 

Tangana 

0 

S 

S 

Sungana 

Tumana 

Ganaka 

Culika 

Culika 

0 

S 

Siilika 

Kuluto 

Kuluta 

Cahuka 

Bahuka 

0 

S 

Kuhaka 

Kuhika 

Purna 

O 

Orna 

Jarna 

Turna 
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V'j 

A Its 

Bind 

Mark 

Vinn 6- others 

Darva 

0 

S 

Darva 

Kukkuta 




Darva 


JANAPADA S OF APARANTA OR WESTERN REGION. - 

Surpakiira 

Kolavana 

0 

() 

Surparaka 

S 

Suryiiraka 
Killibala ■ 

Surparaka 

Varidhana 

Durga 

O 

S 

S 

Diirgala (Mht). 

Kalitaka 

Tallitaka 

0 

Kalikata 

Anikata 

Tallkala 

Puliya 

Puleya . 

Kullya 

S 

Pulinda 

Surala 

Sirala 

S 

Suinlna 

Asinlla 

lliipas(k)a 

0 

Rupasa 

Rfijiapa 

Tapasa 

Tap(m)asa 

Taittirika 

Tapasa 

Svapada 

Tamasa 

llasita 


Rasita 

Kuruinina 

Bhaniina 

Rainina 





Tariipana 

Karaskara 

Karaskara 

Paraksara 

Kathaksara 

Karaskara 

Paraksara 



Karaskara 


Nasikyadya 

Vasika 

S 

Nasikyava 

Nasikanta 

Basikva 




Antara-NarmadaS 

S 

Uttara-NarinadaSunarmada 

Bhan (r) ukacchaBharukacelia 

Bharukaccha 

Bhirukacclia 

Darukaccha 

Samalieya . 

s 

S 

S 

Suinfiheya 

Kacchlya 

Kaccliika „ 

S 

Kasmira 

Vatslya 


Kacchlka 



Siiriistra 

Saurastra 

s. 

S 

S 

Anarta 

s V . , 

S 

Avanti 

Avanti 

Arbuda 

-,S 

s 

S, 

S 


JANAPADAS OF EASTERN REGION 


Andhra * 

• Anga 

Andlira 

Abhra 

Adhraraka 

.Anga 




Andhra 


Vaka 

Vanga 

Vaka 

Vaka 

Vanga 

Mudrakaraka 

Bhadguraka 


Mudgaraka 

o 

Madligurava 

, • 

Madguraka 

Sujaraka 

Mudakara 

Sujaraka 

Bhadravaka 



Antargiri 
Pratragira • . 

S 

S 

S 

Swantargiri r. 

Bahirgiri (a) 

S 

S 

S 

S 
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vy 

Alls 

Bmd 

Mark 

Vinn 6- others 

Pravanga . 

Plavanga . 

S 

S 

S 

Vangcya 

Matlianga 

Vanga 

Rangcya 

Vangcya 

Malad( v)a 

Yam aka 

S 

Manada 

Mansada 

Malavartin(k) 

a Mallavarnka 

Malvanika 

Manavartika 

Valadantika 

Urahmottara 

Suliaiol'lra 

s 

Brahmottara 

S 

Pravijaya 

s 

S • 

s 

S 

S 

Bliargava 

S 

Margava 

S 

S 

Gcyamarlliaka 

Gcyamalava 
Arya Galav; 
Malava 

s 

.1 

Gcyanuillaka 

Geyamaryaka 

Geyamarsaka 

Fragyotisa 

s 

s 

S 

S 

Mimda 

Pundra 

Paunclia 

Maclra 

Prsadlira 

Videlia 

s 

S 

S 

s'" 

Tamraliplaka 

Mala 

s 

S 

S 

S 

Salva 

S 

Malla 

S 

Magadha 

s 

s 

S 

S 

Govinda 

Gonardcla 

Gonanda 

Goman l a 
Gomcda 

Miinanda 


JANAPADAS OF SOUTHERN REGION ■ 

Pandya 

S 

S 

Pundra 

Q 

Pundra 

Kerala 

S 

S 

O 

s 

Kevala 

S 

Caulya 

Cola 

S 

Cola 

Cauda 

Kulya 

S 

S 

Kutya 

S 

Setuka 

S 

S 

Sailasa 

Januka 

Musika 

Rumana 

Sutika 

S 

S 

Kumara 

S 

Kumarada 

Kumana 

Kupatlia 

Kunsisa 

Kusuma 


Vanavasika 

Vajivasika 

Vajikasika 

Vanavasaka 

Niuna-vasaka 

Vanavasaka 

Mahasaka 

MahariisUa 

Navrastra 

S 

S 

s 

Maliisaka 

S 

S 

S 

S 

Kalinga 

S 

Kapila 

S 

S 

S 

A( A)bhlra 

Karusa 

Kavera 

S 

S 

S 
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Yy 

Mis 

Bmcl. 

Mark - 

y mu ir others 

Caislka 

I-Iaislka 

Caisika 

Vaisikya 

Vaisakya 

Atavya 

I-Iosika 

S 

S 

S 

Aclhakya 

Araaya 

Vara 

Sahara 

Vara 

Savara 

Sahara 

Savara 


S 

S 

s 

S 

Pulinda 

Vindhya- 

Mulika 

S 

Vindhya- 

Pusika 

Vindhya- 

mauleya 

c 

Vindhya- 

Sauleya 

S 

V(ai)idarbha 

S 

S 

c 

O 

s 

S 

Dandaka 

Panika 

S 

0 

o 

Saulika 

Paurika 

O 

Paunika 


S 

S 

S 

c 

0 

Maul(n)ika 

0 

0 

Q 

S 

Asmaka 

Bhogavard- 

0 

0 

w 

S 

S 

dhana 

Nairnika 

0 

Mair.dika 

Naisika 

Nairnika 

Naitika 

0 

0 

c 

s 

Kundala 

Kuntala 

Andhra 

s 

s 

S 

c 

S 

Ulida 

Udbhida 

0 


Ucchida 

Nalakalika 

0 

s 

Vanadaraka 

Nalakaraka 


JANAPADAS OF THE VINDHYAN REGION 


Malav(d)a 

S 

S 

Saraja 

Kalavya 

Karusa 

S 

S 

Karusa 

Karusa 

Mekala 

S 

S 

Kerala 

S 

Rokala 

Utkala 

S 

s 

S 

S 

Uttamarna 

Uttama(a)rna 

Aundra-mashJU ttamarn a 

Uttamarna 

Dasarna 

S 

s 

S 

S 

Blioja 

S 

s 

Bhojya 

Gopta 

Kiskindhaka 

S 

s 

S 

Kiicarava 

Tosala 

Tosala 

s 

Tosala 

Tosala 

Kosala 

S 

Kosala 

Kosala 

Sokala 

Trapura 

Traipura 

Traipura 

Taipura 

Traipura 

Vaidika 

Vaidisa 

Vaidisa 

Traipura 

Vaidisa 

Khellisa 
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vy 

Mts 

Bind 

Mark 

Vrnn 6c others 

Tumura 

S 

S . 

Tumbura 

Turaga . 

Tharpura 

Tumuva 


Tumbara 

Tumbara 

Tumbura 

Tambara 

Tumbara 

s. 

Tumbula 

Satsura 

Sattumana 

Padgama 

Satsura 

Patavi(a) 

\ : ahela 

Nisadha- 

padha 

Naisadha 

S 

s 

S 

Naisadha 

S 

Anupa 

Anupa 

Arupa 

s 

Annaja 

Anupa 

S 

Tiindikera 

Saundikera 

s 

Tundikesa 

Tustikara 

S 

Vltihotra 

s 

s 

Vlrahotra 

s 

Avanti 

s 

s 

S 

s 


JANAPADAS 

OF MOUNTAIN REGIONS 

Nigarhara 

Nirahara 

S 

Nihara 

Nirahara 

Haihsamarga 

Sarvaga 

s 

S 

S 

Kunapa 

Ksupana 

Kupatha 

Kupatha 

Kurava 

Kupatha 

Tangana 

Apatha 

S 

Gurgana 

S 

Trasa 

Khasa 

Swasa 

0 

Khasa 

Khasa 

Khasa 

Kusapra- 

Kuthapra- 

Karnapra- 

Kuntapra- 

Kutha¬ 

varana 

Karna- 

pravarana 

varana 

varana 

varana 

pra varana 

Huna 

Urn a 

S 

U( 0)rna 

tj'rna 

Darva 

S 

S 

Darva 

Plusta 

Sahudaka 

Samudgaka 

Bahiidaka 

Sakrtraka 

Sahuhuka 

Trigarta 

S 

S 

S 

S 

Malava 

Mandala 

Malaya 

S 

Galava 


Kiriita 

S 

S 

S 

S 

Tamara 

Tamasa 

Camara 

Tamasa 

Tiunasa 

Tomra 

Shashikha- 

Drika 







chapter XI Bharatavarsa: Janapadas, 
Towns and Routes 
(Geographical Analysis) 


IF we study tlve 1 ’i.raiiic lists <>■ that 

relation to the physiographic fa*** " f thc ■ 

1 Thc people named in the lists may he grouped as follows. 

(a) Those living in the plains, i. e ***<»£ 
eastern and western coastal plains wit. at |ou g , „[ Bharat:.- 

pond to the central, north-western, western and caste.,, .eg 


varsu. , . , 

(„) The people ot Peninsular India or the Deccan Plateau, winch CO.- 

responds to the southern region of Bharatavarsa. 

fei The people of thc Himalayan Mts and the Vindhyan Aravalh ana 
ChilN^k 0 region. These correspond to the (Vindhyan and 
‘mountainous! regions of Bharatavarsa. 

o In all the regions mentioned above the rivers play a very significant 
Part As mentioned earlier, thc rivers are either zones of assimilation or 
segregation. In (a) above, the rivers are usually wide and of consul 
ruble volume and wherever they had broad flood-plains, they formed the. 
boundaries between janapadas or people living on eitliei side. The 
ing are a few examples: 


People 


Kaikeyas 

Madras 

Mallas 


Rivers bounding iheir 
territory 

R. Jhelum and R.Chenab 
R. Chenab and R. Ravi 
R. Ravi and R. Beas 


River Beas was for¬ 
merly an independent 
river flowing into 
Panchaniid. 


Trigartas 
Kurus 
Pancalas 
Kosalas. 


R. Beas and R. Sutlej 
R. Sutlej and R. Ganga 
R. Ganga and R. Gogra 
R. G.ogra and R. Rapti 
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People 


Rivers bounding their territory 


Location 


Vid Iliyas 
Pundras 

Vangas 


R. Rapti and R. Kosi • 

R. Yamuna and lb. Brahma- R. Yamuna (in Ben- 
putni g a l) 

R. Gangii-Paclma and R. - In Bengal 
Bhagiralhi . 


•3. There* is a sub-division of tin's class where the population occupied 
one hank of major river, the territorial limits on the other being defined 
roughly l;v a desert, forest or the steep slope of a mountain or hill-range. 
Such eases are exemplified in the following list: 


People 


River on the hank of which they lived 


Location 


Palaehcharas 

Kasi 

Kuntalas , 

Magadlias 

Pragjyotisas 

Angas 

Vltihotras 


R. Yamuna 
R. Ganga 
R. Ganga 
R. Ganga 
R. Brahmaputra 
R. Ganga 
R. Narmada 
(middle) 


South bank 
North bank 
South bank 
South bank 
Left bank 
South bank 
North bank 


Banda dist. 
Varanasi 
Chunar 
Patna 

Bhagalpur 


4. On the other hand, minor (i.e., narrow, shallow or non-perennial ) 
rivers on the plains and all rivers on the plateaus, hilly or mountainous re¬ 
gions were the. zones of attraction where each stream or river is repre¬ 
sented in the Puranic list by one or more people who inhabited both of its 
banks along its course. Such cases arc so numerous, that as a rule, many 


population groups 

can be associated with a single 

river, e.g.: 

People 

River on which they lived 

Location 

Surasena 

R. Yamuna 

Muttra 

Hara-huras 

R. Hari Rud 

Herat 

Daradas • 

R. Gilgit 

Gilgit 

Chinas 

R. Indus 

Ladakh 

Kasmlras 

R. Jhelum 

Srinagar 

Kulutas 

R. Beas 

Kulu valley’ 

Kolavanas 

R. Girna 

Kalvan (Nasik dist. ) 

Muralas 

R. Muria 

Western India 

Mahiyas 

lb Main 

• - .- 

Saraswatas 

R. Saraswatl • ' 

Patna 
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Arbudas 

Mahisakas 

Colas 

Kaveras 

Musika 

Maulikas 

Asmakas 

Andhras 

Vidharbhas 

Tripuras 

Vidisas 

Dasarnas 

Nisadas 

Tundikeras 


R. Banas (source) 

R. Kaveri (upper) 

R. Kaveri (middle) 

R. Kaveri (mouth) 

R. Musi 

R. Godavari (upper) 

R. Godavari (middle) 

R. Godavari and Ki'sna 
R. Wardlia 
R. Narmada (upper) 

R. Besa 

R. Dhasan (upper & mid¬ 
dle) . 

Ik Sindh (upper and mid¬ 
dle) 

R. Narmada (upper) 


Palanpur-Sirohi 


Plyderabad 


Deltas 


Narwar (Gwalior) 


- There are quite a few names of people which were associated with 
thenames nf place), i. c, of towns and cities or regions, to wlnclr they gave 
their name or vice versa: 



Kasi 

Avantis 

Kalatoyas 

Gandharas 

Varvaras 

Tusiiras 

Lampakas 

Kasmiras 

Kulutas 

Maldas 

Pragjyotisas 

Tiunraliptikas 

Magadhas 

Nasikvas 

Kacchiyas 

Saurastras 

Arbudas 

Keralas 

Kumaras 

Maharastras 


Kasi 

Avanti (Western Malwa Plateau) 

Kalat . 

Gandhara (Lower Kabul Valley plus the Salt 

Range Plateau) 

Varvara (Barbaricum) Indus Delta 

Tochi valley 

Lamshan 

Kashmir 

Kulu 

Malda region of Bengal 
Pragjyotisa (Brahmaputra Valley) 

Tamralipti (Tamluk) 

Magadha (Bihar south of the Gariga) 

Nasik 
Cutcli 
Saurastra 
Arbuda (Abu) 

Kerala 

Cape Comorin 
Maharastra 
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People 

Place or region with which they were associated 

Kalingas 

Kaliiiga 

Vidarbhas 

Vidarbha 

Malavas 

Malva plateau 

Mekalas 

Mckal plateau 

Utkalas 

Utkala 

Tosalas 

Tosali (Orissa) 


Another classification of peoples mentioned in the Puranas could be 
based on their political status and on the stage of civilisation or social 
advancement. Thus people can be divided into: 


(a) Those who belonged to a fairly well-developed society and formed 
independent kingdoms or republics. The territory of these people gave 
shape to the political map of India and the adjacent lands. 

(b) Those who were considered minor population groups and formed 
in many cases part of the bigger units mentioned in (a) above. 

(c) Those who were definitely inferior socially and politically. 

The following Puranic janapadas belong to class (a) above: 

(i) In Madhya Desa: 

Matsya, Kasi, Kosala, Kuru, Pancala, Salva, Siifasenas. 

(ii) In Apardnta and Udiya Desa (or north-western region): 

Vahlika, Gandhara. Sindhu. Sauvlra, Madra, Kaikeva. 

(iii) In Prdcya Desa: 

Vijji-Videha. Magadha. Anga and Vanga. Suhina. 

(iv) In Daksina Desa: 

Pandva, Kerala, Maharastra, Kaliiiga, Asmaka, Andhra. 

(v) Apardnta or Western country: 

Saurastra. 

(vi) Vindhyan Region: 

Utkala, Dasarna, Tripura, Vidisa, Avanti. 

To class (c) above belonged the people who dwelt in the hills (Himala 
van and Peninsular), Kulutas (Kulu valley), Khasas, Arbudas, etc., or those 
who lived in forests, e.g., Mekalas, Nisadhas, Hansmargas, Tamasas, etc. 

The rest of the janapadas may be placed in category (b) above. 
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Towns and alias. The Puranas do not give a complete list of nn- 
portant cities and towns of Bharata as such. There are, howevei, sea eie^ 
references to capital or major cities or centres of leligious mipoi anco 
some of the Puranas. But a composite picture of urban centres or human 
agglomerations of Ancient India can be obtained with the he p o ,-con cm 
porarv Sanskrit, Buddhist (Sanskrit and Pali) and Jam literature. The 
accounts of foreign writers and travellers (particularly the Chinese) aie 
quite helpful in finding and locating them. Cunningham, Law, Sarcar and 
Other writers have mentioned many, if not all the important centres of 
Ancient India. It is'wilh the help of their works that the accompanying map 
of ‘Cities and Towns of Ancient India’ lias been prepared. It gives the 
most probable sites of cities and towns mentioned in various woiks. It is 
not claimed that the map is complete. Many centres had to bo left out on 
account of. ambiguity regarding their name or site. It will, however, be 
helpful in visualising the pattern of population concentration in Ancient 
India, and also in locating the ancient routes depicted on the next map 
(Ancient Routes). 

A study of the above map (of ‘Ancient Towns and Cities') brings out 
the following facts: 

(i) Practically all capital cities were located on major rivers, and 
occupied a site on their high banks or levees. This was natural since the 
other low bank and the adjoining plain was subject to inundation-during 
the period the river carried the maximum amount of water. Strategically 
such sites had the advantage of protection bv. the river on at least .one and 
sometimes three sides. The following table gives a list of the major or 
capital cities and their association with rivers: 


City Capital of Ricer on which 

. it stood 


Puskalavatl 


Sakala 


Indraprastha 

Hastinapura 

Mathura 

Ahicchatra 

Kampilya 


Gandharas 


Madras 
(Jartikas & 
Bahikas) 


Kurus 
Kurus 
Surasenas 
Uttara !. 
Pancala 
Daksina 
Pancala -v' 


R. Apaga or 
Avak Nadi 


R. Swat Near the conflu¬ 

ence of R. Swat 
with R. Kabul. 

• By a hill 200' 

high surrounded 
on all sides by 
a seasonal 
, r swamp 

‘Yamuna, R. bank 
R. Gahga, R. bank 
R. Yamuna, R. bank 

R. Ramaganga, R. bank Modern Ranr- 

„ _ nagar . 

R. Ganga, R. bank 
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City 


Ayodhya 


Saketa 


Sravasti 

JKosambi 

Kasi 

Pataliputra 

Campa 

Yaisali 


Tamralipti 

Polana 

Paithan 

Basim 

Madurai; 

Bbrgufeiccha 

Sopara 

Mahismati 


UjjayinT 

Tripura 

r 

Vaisali 

Vidisa 
Virata 
Kusiivati or 
KusTnara 


Capital of 
Kosala 


Kosala 


Uttara Kosala 

Vamsa 

Kasi 

Magadha 
Anga 
I ,icchavis 
(Land ot : ' r 
Vrijjis) 

. Tamraliplis 
Assakas 
Maulikas 
- Vidarbha 
P.Tndyas 
Blu-gnkacchas 
Aparanta or 
. .Sunapazant 
Mahismati 
(southern 
Avanti) 
Avanti- 
Tripunis, 
Kalclmries ' 
Vajjis and 
Licohavis 
Vidisas 
. Matsya 
Mallas 


Rivers on which it stood 
•R. Ghagara, R. bank 

R. Ghagara, R. bank 


R. Rapti, R. bank 
R. Jainuna 
R. Ganga, L. bank 
R. Ganga, L. bank 
R. Ganga, L. bank 
It. Ganga. L. bank 


It. Godavari 
R. Godavari 
R. Pus, R. bank 
lb Vaigai, R. bank 
R' Narmada 

r. Tape - !. 

R. Narmada 


R. Siprii 
it. Narmada 

R. Gandak, L. bank 


R. Betwa 
R. Sabi. 
R. Little 
Gandak 


Ayodhya was 
the earlier cap¬ 
ital,-Saketa was, 
later. 

I n It u d d h a ’ s 
time Ayodhya 
had become un¬ 
important. 




Modern Bairat 
Modern Kasia 


(u) Another class-of cities or towns besides'the riparian settlements 

mentioned above, which played an important part .in the population' pat- 
K‘l n of .Bliarata were .the coastal (owns which .were the entrepots of trade 
and developed into ports at some time or the other in' Indian history 
These were: ' 

Oii the Eastern Coast • • Kampala-Garigctic Delta 

• .. '• Tamralipti- • •*-• 

Dantapara 

- - Kyvifippumbattannm : • ’ 

- v JColkai (?)\ - 
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On the Western Coast 


On the Western Coast 


Puram 

Tiru Vanjikkala 
Candaura 
Surparaka 
Bharukacclia 
VaUabhi (?) 


Dvarvati 


It is to be noted that the importance of the coastal towns waxed and 
waned during the course of Indian history. The western coastal towns (of 
Gujarat) played an important part in the earliest period, when the trade 
and commerce by the Persians, Phoenicians and contemporary Indians was 
at its zenith. The eastern coast settlements developed trade and commerce 
during a later period when communication with the Malaya peninsula, the 
East Indies and China was established and Greater India included the 
eastern seaboard of the Bay of Bengal. In the next period, i.e., in the pre- 
medieval and medieval period the western coastal settlements, particularly 
those of Kerala, developed into big ports. 

(iii) The other cities or towns which are not particularly associated 
with rivers, lakes or sea. are those whose location is based on (a) strategy 
(b) religious sanctity or (c) routes. & ' 


A glance at the map of India would show' that there were three areas 
which favoured urban development more than elsewhere in the country. 

TnPSP wprp- * 


(a) The piedmont belt of the upper Indus basin; 

(b) The Gangetic basin as a whole, leaving out the Sunderbans; 


(c) The Mahanadi delta; 

(d) The south-eastern coastal plain; 



<e) ssr rcsion near ,he Wwa,ers ° f *** a - d 

(f) The coastal plain adjoining the Gulf of Cambay: 

(g) The Malva plateau. 
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ble (avoiding the Terai and flooded terrain) to the Himalayan foothills 
and crossed the mighty Himalayan rivers before they gained volume and 
developed extensive flood-plains. The other important route was from 
lndraprastha to Tamralipti which kept to the south of the Ganga and was 
the forerunner of the famous Grand Trunk Road which took shape later. 

Three routes connected the Indo-Gangetic plain with the south. In 
fact the first two, i.e., the Indraprastha-Ujjaini and Kosambi-Vidisa routes 
provided access to Central and Western India while the third which ran 
parallel to the East Coast from Tamralipti reached the southernmost tip 
of the peninsula, branching into valley routes of the Godavari, the Krsnil 
and the Kaverl. This was the Great South Road in the real sense of the 
term. The cross-routes from SaravastI and Vaisali to Kasx and Rajagarh 
directly completed the networks of the routes in ancient India. 


• • J 



* • * ‘ . X, 


chapter xii Bharatavarsa: Adjacent 

Islands and Peninsulas 


AS mentioned earlier, Chapter 48 of the Vayu Purana 1 entitled ‘The 
description of lands adjacent to Jambii Dwipa’ is of special significance in 
the context of the geographical limits of Bharatavarsa. We proceed to 
examine its contents. It says that: 


To the south of Bharatavarsa there is an ocean (Mahasagara) which 
is more than 10,000 yojanas in extent (1). 

There is a big mountain chain (Maha-kul-Parvata) named Vidyutvan 
which runs thrice for 3,000 yojanas. It abounds in flowers and fruits and 
contains innumerable peaks and ranges (2, 3). 

There flow thousands of rivers of fine and tasty water. It has also 
tanks and wells containing fresh water (4). 

In the extensive intervening valleys and broad plains there live 
various groups of men and women in large numbers (5, 6). 

There are numerous towns in the midst of the mountains. These 
towns, walled and having only one gate, are linked with one another 
and lie along single routes (7). 

The indigenous population consists of people who grow long beards 
and whiskers, radiant like a blue cloud and who live for eighty years (8). 

i ^ hey J! re food ’g atlierers and live like monkeys on fruits and roots of 
plants. They are uncultured and are devoid of clean ways of living (9). 

They are short-statured people (10). 


The ,dea conveyed by the above paragraphs is that of a very extensive 
mountainous region near die Southern Ocean containing at least three 

nomdlVn \r r rangC f ThG regi ° n is fairl y ^-watered and 
popukted. On the mountains live indigenous people, uncultured, bearded, 

valley! K r * T n ‘ gged 3nd f0rested terrain - In the plains and 

dt e? tZ J ffer f nt f . gr0 T ° r races of P e °P Ie who possess towns and 
cities This is indicative of an agricultural and settled population. 

T Jt?: ly ^ ° r h l nd Whidl answers t0 this description is Burma. 

voiant’ into ^ paraM t0 th ® COast for ‘^ee thousand 

Yoma and Sh, ^ ° M ThiS ran S e com ^ined with die Pegu 

in The P^l d7 * thG P henomenal breadth emphasised 

in the Puranic description. The Kachins, the Arakanese, die Takings, 

th. arens and the Chins are the various population types referred to by 
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the Puranas. The Vidyutvan Mt. is obviously the Arakan Yoma (includ¬ 
ing the interior parallel ranges). 

Beyond tliis region, says the Purana: » 

There are all around that dwlpa, island!?' of as many as 20, 30, 50, 60, 
SO, .100 and even 1,000 yojanas (11). They are extensive islands full of 
different types of creatures and, besides -them, there are clusters of thou¬ 
sands of small islands (12). 


This is true, since not only is the Arakan coast dotted with numerous 
islands, but its continuation towards the south leads one to the Andaman 
and Nicobar islands which have been noted by the Puranics and included 
in the dwlpa of Vidyutvan according to the above statement. 

The Purana then gives an. account of the six ‘different dwipas’ of Jambii 
Dwipa which protrude into the Southern Ocean. They are named as 
Ahga Dwlpa, Yama Dwlpa, Malaya Dwlpa, Sahkha Dwipa, Kusa Dwipa 
and Varaha Dwipa. The main features of these dwipas gleaned from the 
Purana are summarised below. 

1. Anga Dufipa '(15-18) 


(i) It is fairly extensive and contains a number of small states. 

(“) Tt is populated by many groups of ‘Malechhas’. 

(iii) Gold, gems and corals (Munga) are found in abundance there. 

(iv) It is ‘adorned’ with beautiful rivers, mountains and forests. 

(v) It lies by the ‘Lavan Sea’. 

(vi) There is a mountain named Cakaragiri in tliis dwipa amidst 
land of serpents (Nagadesa). The two ends of this moZinZdr £ 

sea. There are a number of rivers, falls and caves in this mountain ranee 
Various types of creatures live in these caves. ® ’ 

The pointers (i) caves, (ii) gold and corals, (iii) MalechW 
serpents and (v) aggregate of small states suggest that Ahga TV- - ^ 
same as the Malaya Peninsula. The natural fmestone oZ arlT " 
nent feature of the western coast of Malaya, gold is found in ri, . P ” >1 ! tU ' 
districts of the Peninsula in Selangor and U. on L a^oilg 

2. Yama Dwipa (19) 

(i) It contains a mountain named the DvnHmo« t. , 
many rivers. ^ man which gives rise to 


(ii) It abounds in gems and produces gold, 
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This is all the information which we can gather from the Purana regard¬ 
ing this dwipa. 

Albernni in his India (p. 157, transl. i. 303) says, ‘Yama Koti is, accord¬ 
ing to Yaqub (b. Tariq) and Al Fazari (c. 754-775 a.d.) the country of 
which the city ‘Tara” (read as Bara) is in the sea. 1 have not found the 
slightest trace of this name (i.e., Tara or Bara) in Indian literature. As 
“Koti” means “castle” and Yama is the “Angel of Death”, the word reminds 
me of Kangdiz, which according to the Persians, had been built by Kav- 
Kaus or Jam, in the most remote east, behind the sea.... ’ Reinand has 
shown that the Indian Yama Koti represents the Persian Jamgard. Alberuni 
puts it at 190° 51' longitude on the equator, which indicates that Yama 
Koti is looted somewhere in Sumatra, Malaya or Java. 

Malaya has been identified by us with the Puranic Ahga Dwipa; the 
presence of gold, and gems, particularly the former, rules out Java, hence 
in all probability the Puranic Yama Dwipa represents the island of 
Sumatra. This dwipa, according to the Chinese annals of the Sung dyna¬ 
sty (960-1279), was ruled by the kings of San-fo-tsi, i.e.; the Srivijaya kings 
of Palembang (in Sumatra) who had the title of Chan-Pei which (accord¬ 
ing to Ferrand) must be the equivalent (in Chinese pronunciation) of the 
Arabic Jaba (or Yama). 


3. Malaya Dwipa (20) ! 

Its chief characteristics according to the Purana are; 

(i) Presence of gold and precious stones. 

(ii) Sandalwood in abundance. 

(iii) A large number of rivers and mountains including the beautiful 
Malaya range. It has mines of silver and is covered with flowers and fruits 
and is considered sacred. 


... <*')#•.“sUy '“P®*® 1 of Agastya is located on the Malaya 

1™““ ,he l,eavens - Ti,is ~ * **** 


(v) There is another mountain, Mandara, 
world. It is the abode of gods and Rsis. This 
of Agastya. 


which is famous all over the 
mountain too has an Asrama 


(vi) Another mountain, Trikut verv hioli full , 

numerous caves is also looted ftere % e af rhif f®*™ 1 « 
are found in pnrfusion. It is in^Ued ^^asT ^ ^ 
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(vii) On the eastern side of this dwipa and on the sea coast is the 
Gokarna temple of Sankara. 

The clear pointers to the identification of this dwipa axe (i) sandal¬ 
wood, (ii) gold, (iii) Agastya Asrania and, (iv) Lanka and (v) Malaya 
Mt. 


Agastya Rsi is still said to reside at the Agastya-Kuta mountain in 
Tirunelveli (South India) where the river Tamraparni takes its rise. It 
is the southernmost peak of the Anamalai mountain. Ihe hermitage of 
Agastya supposed to be situated at Kara in the Southern Ocean may be 
identified with Kolai on the mouth of the Tamraparni (N. D. Dey, Diet.). 

Gokarna has been identified with Gendia, a town in the province of 
North Kanara, Karwar Distiict, 30 miles from Goa between Karwan and 
Kumta (N. L. Dey, Diet.). It is a celebrated place of pilgrimage (Mbt, 
Adi. P. Ch. 2, 19; Raghuvamsa, VIII; Siva P. Bk. Ill, Ch.'lS). It contains 
the temple of Mahadeo Mahabaleswara established by Ravana. Here 
Sankaracarya defeated in controversy Nllakanta, a Saiva (Sankaravijaya, 
Ch. 15). In (vii) above the location of Gokarna is given on the ‘eastern 
side’, actually it should be the ‘western side’. 


All the pointers mentioned above lead us to the conclusion the Malaya 
Dwipa is actually the southernmost peninsula of India. The Malaya Dwipa 
has been inserted here by the Puranas to emphasise the projection of Bha- 
ratavarsa southwards, far into the Indian Ocean, and to remind us that 
the Indian Peninsula is also one of the peninsulas of the Indian Ocean. 

4. Sankha Dwipa (21, .32, 33) 


(i) Its extent is 100 yojanas. 

» t f r , r:tor y K,nWni ”8 ™"y 'Cams' (republics) of 'Male, 
enhas. Inhabited by many savage people. 

(iii) Sankhagiri mountain and Sankhanag river. Both are mi 

mountain looks like a white shell and abound in gems oTthe batkJrf 
the river ,s the Asrama of Sahkhamukh, the King of Snakes (Nagas" 

According to Arab geographers, the term Zangistan (from wh.Vh 
angiDar or Zanzibar, the Zang Coast is derived) covers the whole of tl 
eastern coast of Africa known to the Muslims ‘Zant?’ ic nl ■ i f * 16 

valent to the Sanskrit ‘Sankha*. The Arabs probably borroweTtb 7 ^ 
from the Puranas. 1 y . Lorrowecl this name 
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this coast as far south as Gardafui and to the south of it he placed another 
cape called Lingis or Singis extreme (or Sankha). 


Sankha Dwlpa signifies ‘the island of shells’, and the natives of this 
coast, according to Strabo used to wear large collars of them, but accord¬ 
ing to some Puranas the inhabitants used to live in shells which signifies 
that they lived in caverns hollowed like a shell. The famous demon 
Sancasura lived in a shell and was killed by .Krsna. This Sankhamukha 
Naga, a giant in the form of a snake, with a mouth like a shell had two 
countenances, one of a man and another of a snake. The breath of this 
Naga was fiery and poisonous which destroyed all vegetation and living 
beings up to a distance of 100 yojanas. This tradition became current in 
Arab legends and was kept alive for a long time. The breath of the Naga 
evidently refers to the dreadful effect of Samoom or the hot venomous 
wind which blows from the mountains of Hubab through the whole extent 
of this region. Tlabab’ in Arabic means the ‘mountain of the serpent’ and 
the people of these mountains, according to the Abyssinians, have legen¬ 
dary traditions of a snake who formerly reigned over them and conquered 
the kmgdom of Sire. They are famous with their serpentine tribes in 
oriental tales which appear to have been derived from the Puranas. 


The Puranas occasionally, the Arabs generally, and the Greeks invaria- 
% made the mistake of joining the African Coast round the Indian Ocean 

the African hI# l Sum5tl \ and Mala >' a on Ptolemy’s maps show 
the African Horn pulled far eastwards to the south of Sumatra and Tivi 

Puraiia along with sUha SnJTrt “ m ™' i0l ’ ed b >' the Bhagawata 
Dwipa. g Dmpa ’ m ,he sout h-\vester„ quarter of Jamba 


1 * t *, Dwipa * given fa th ° 

a portion of the « 

5. KuSa (or Kumud ) Dwipa 

understand the summ^Sissal 17T ? the Pur ^ as ’ ° ne caa 
Kusa Dwipa has been discussed by auVe^urihT 0n ** 1 gr0und that 
general heading of ‘Seven Dwlpas’ of the earth. TlITeTer 't tl“r 
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chapters of this monograph, we shall find Kusa Dwlpa identified with 
Western Asia. Arabian Peninsula is a part of this dwlpa. Hence, while 
enumerating the peninsulas of the Indian Ocean, the Puranics just add 
Kusa Dwipa here to remind the readers of the peninsular foim of this pait 
of Kusa Dwlpa. 

6. Varaha Dwlpa 

The characteristic features of this dwlpa are given as follows: 

(i) Inhabited by numerous savage people. 

(ii) Large number of prosperous cities. 

(iii) Mountains, rivers and forests. 

(iv) The Varaha mountain with gorges, waterfalls, and caves. 

(v) The Varahi river of clear and tasty water. It banks are regarded 
as holy. 

(vi) Visnu (in the form of ‘Varaha’) is the principal diety of this 
dwlpa. 

Wilford 3 describes a division of the world into seven dwlpas, but he 
does not mention its source. According to this description the divisions are: 

‘Jambu is in the centre; to the west, reckoning from north to south are 
the dwipas of Varaha, Kusa and Sankha; to the east reckoning from south 
to north are Malaya, Yama and Anga’. 

Our identifications detailed above very closely fit in with the above 
alignment with respect to Ahga, Yama, Malaya, Sahklia and Kusa dwlpas 
mentioned by the Puranas in connection with the islands and peninsulas 
of the Indian Ocean. The only help we can get from Wilford’s statement 
is that Varaha must be an island or peninsula in the west i e in the 

ad, ' acent t0 ' he Sailkha Dwi P* which has been 
nlenhfiedw.th Madagascar and the adjoining African Coast, and to the 

Kusa Dwipa of which a part is identical with the Arabian Peninsula. 

Considering the characteristic features of the Varaha Dwlpa given in 
the Puranas and summarised above, one has to eliminate the dry fnd arid 
lands of Makran and the Persian Coast. The only area wlnVR ^ * . 

bly if not definitely, be identified with the Varava Dwlpa is the most" 
perfect peninsula known as the African Horn which mav he ’,j i j ? 
Puranic list as .Varaha Dwlpa. The only river Webbe SWbeh ,n “ * h ° 
represents the Varahi river and the mountains ofS ° Kg T 
Varaha Mt. of the Puranas. A large number of citie. r le P resent the 

Sea. eS ^ °” ,y ^ aPpIiCabfe to a ° f «■ PentosuWthf^Z 


chapter xiii Cosmogony, Cosmology 

and Cosmography 

IN the preceding chapters an attempt has been made to bring out as con¬ 
cisely as possible, the geographical content of the Puranas. We shall now 
discuss the genesis of a large part of the geographical ideas obtained in 
these works and their place in the general classification of learning. 

We shall first discuss what the Puranas tell us about the earth in 
its large relations, both in time and space, to the remainder of the Universe, 
opinions about the Creation, about the size and shape of our terrestrial 
globe, about the influence exerted by the heavenly bodies in determining 
or affecting geographical conditions on its surface. In the Preface wo 
explained why it is justifiable, when dealing with the Vedic and Puranic 
geography, to wander into the fields of cosmogony and cosmography far 
beyond what are now regarded as the rightful limits of geography. The 
following paragraphs will show how closely the Puranic conceptions of the 
present conditions of the Earth may be connected with their idea of the 
origin and nature of the Universe. 

General Character of Puranic Cosmology 

, the Pur f as the discussi °ns on the difficult questions of cosmoiionv 

? ir the “ 

detail. During the period between the 5th andlM* 8 ** aSp6CtS fdl 
and weighty volumes were written ^ ' centuries a.d., immense 

of Creation in the 13 2 ““““ “ " ,e <««« “count 

elaborated with the finesse of scholastic logic^^f uflg 
period under review was the rehVm„c I . 1 age of faitll > as the 
was transmuted into lofty and malestic te ^ ,asm '° f the artisan-architect 
gian turned to the elucidation of the words of"th^vT ° f ** theoI °- 
these words, to comment upon their minuter 1 » m Vedas - T o analyse 
ing that presumably lay behind them was not * ^ t0 1CVeal the mean ‘ 
devotion hut an absorbing pastime for keenuviAinhS fo^mTre 
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concrete realism of natural science, this period is characterised by keen 
observation and creative thought but in matters of cosmogony and cosmo¬ 
graphy which were highly controversial and classical, opinions were either 
enthusiastically defended as casting light on the Vedas or else bitterly 
attacked as subversive of all truth. The Puranic concepts excel all previous 
and subsequent literature on these subjects. 

The Puranas deal with many problems, pertaining to cosmology, cos¬ 
mography and cosmogony. Some of these are abstruse and metaphysical 
—questions of the nature of the Supreme Being and the nature of time and 
space. With these we are not concerned. Others are more concrete- 
questions of the materials out of which the Universe was made and the 
manner in which it was made. 

I' 01 ’ the sake of clarity Jet us state some of these questions as follows: 

(a) The question of whether matter existed prior to the creation of the 
world, that is to say, whether the Universe was fashioned out of a pre¬ 
existing substance or if it was made out of nothing. 

(b) The question of the manner in which the Universe was fashioned 
after it had been created. 

(c) The problem of whether the Brahma Day is an actual division of 
time or merely a hypothetical division of the process of Creation. 

The answers to these problems as given in the Puranas are elucidations 
or elaborations of the Vedic ideas. In fact, the Vedic ideas permeated 
through the ages the cosmology and cosmogony of the Persian, Greek, 
Jewish, Buddhist, Christian and Islamic Sacred literature. The cosmogonv 
of the Vedas, which has a strong bearing on the Puranic views may be 
summarised as follows: 

(a) Artistic origin of the Universe; 

(b) Mechanical origin; 

(c) Instrumental origin; and 

(d) Philosophical origin. 

1 edic Cosmology 

tionT?3 §Veda mentions a number of gods who performed various func- 
r "ring the process of creation. These gods were the artists who con- 
their skill to the construction and completion of the Universe. 

>ve various materials into a pattern, 1 and shaped the Universe bv 
a n smelting. 2 The Universe was compared to a house and the 


h-ibuted 
They \v< 
blasting 
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Rgveda alludes to various stages in the construction of this Universal 
house.® References to cosmic dust as the building material of the Universe 
occur in certain hymns of the Rgveda, i.e. RV (X 81) and (X 82) which 
are addressed to Viswakarma who is anterior to Earth, Heaven, Asuras, 
gods and other animate and inanimate objects. 

Through all this World strode Visnu; 

thrice his foot he planted and the whole 

was gathered in his footstep dust. (RV. 1-22, 17. Griffith’s tr., p. 22) 
and 


When ye, O gods, in yonder deep close-clasping 
one another stood 


Thence, as of dancers, from your meet 

a thickening cloud of dust arose. (RV. X 72, 6. Griffith’s tr., p. 486-7). 


The views regarding the mechanical origin of the Universe developed 
in the last phase of the Rgvedic period. It suggests the sacrifice (or dis¬ 
integration) of the primeval body known as Adi-Purusa who is conceived 
as the soul and nucleus of the Universe and an embodiment of the Supreme 
Spirit. The Earth, the Sky, the Wind, the Moon and the Sun, and all 
terrestrial elements were the results of the dismemberment of the Purusa- 
as a part of sacrificial ceremony. 


The philosophical theory of cosmogony has its origin in the Song of 
Creation (RV. X 129, 1-4) which says that in the beginning there was 
neither being (Sat) nor not-being (Asal). There was no atmosphere, no 
sky, no days and no nights. The space was empty but for a Unit which 
was bom by its own nature perhaps due to its inherent heat. This heat 
has been explained by Wilson as austerities, but it may conveniently be 
considered as a physical action in the process of formation of the Universe. 


Desire was the next element which grew within the Unit. This caused 
the growth of further elements of the Universe and led to its gradual per- 

conceaie/ 16 U {i am?ads f ” ther elaborate this and they hold that Death 

desirec to he & ada & Deatb bein g the first existent 

d!ced Ue froth rVV re i Uk ° f worshi PP“& 4 water was pro- 

on which Death t f J atG n hard . ened and formed tbe crust of the Earth 

‘(Sun) and Vavi i r< AM &D P roduced ® re and tight. Afterwards Aditya 
(Sun) and Vayu (Air) were produced from the same body (Death). Thus: 

the^^ew^rSnedSto an egg (ZS f The ell b ® Cam , e . existent and 

fcr a„ c yea btole j hvo onio^Snl I’XTS 

braae ZedTo' ,h . e >7™". 
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The instrumental origin of the Universe is based on the occurrence of 
parent bodies from which the Universe was created. Agni (Fire) 5 , Indra 
and Soma 0 , Surya (Sun) 7 , Indra 8 , Rudra®, and the other gods are men¬ 
tioned as having been instrumental in the creation of the earth and the 
heaven—the twin parents of the whole Universe. The union of tire earth 
and the heaven results in the birth of the sun, which is the most important 
agent in the creation of the world. Tie is the soul of all that moveth or 
not-moveth, the Sun hath filled the air and earth and heaven’ (RV. 1.115, 
1. Griffith’s). He is later identified with Prajapati, Viswakarma and some¬ 
times with the Golden Egg and the Unborn Being. 

The Unborn Being is also named as ‘Atman’ (soul) 10 who produced the 
Universe through an intermediary body. ‘Atman’ first of all desired to 
create ‘worlds’ which he did by creating super-celestial regions of waters, 
the heaven with its celestial light, the moral earth and the subterranean 
region of waters. The waters encompass the heaven and the earth and 
their outer surfaces. The Atman then produced the Universal Person for 
further creation and deities to govern the functions of the cosmos. He 
established hunger and thirst in the Universe and created Matter. 

The central idea of various cosmogonic theories of the Vedic and post- 
Vedic period appears to be (1) the existence of waters in the beginning 
and (2) the creation of a cosmic nucleus—Prajapati (RV. X 121, 7)—the 
maker of the Universe. This nucleus is often named as Hiranyagarbha (or 
Golden Egg) which is considered as the source of the existence of all 
mundane and heavenly entities because it contained fire (heat) within 
itself. The Aitareya Brahmana gives more details of cosmogony on the 
same lines. It says, ‘Prajapati desired, “May I be propagated? May I be 
multiplied?” He exhibited fervour and created the worlds, the earth, the 
atmosphere, the sky; He brooded over the worlds; from these worlds, when 
brooded over, Agni (fire) was born from the earth, Vayu (air) from the 
atmosphere, Aditya (sun) from the sky. He brooded over these lumina¬ 
ries. From these that were brooded over, the Vedas were born, the Rgveda 

from Agni, the Yajurveda from Vayu, the Samaveda from Aditya_'H 

The Kausitaki Brahmana goes a step forward. It explains the production 
of heat by saying that Prajapati by undergoing penance was heated and 
there arose Agni (fire), Vayu (Air), Aditya (Sun), Candrama (Moon) 
and fjsa (Dawn). Each of these was ordered by their progenitor to 
practice penance to effect the propagation of Prajapati. 12 

Not only the Puranas but also the basic concepts of cosmology in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the old world conform to the general pattern laid down bv 
the Vedic writers. The Vedic ideas persisted for thousands of years and 
with local or regional variations are traceable not only in the scriptures cf 
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the great religions of the world but also in the legends and mythology and 
philosophical thought of civilized nations which have found a place in 
world history. 


Jewish, Christian and Muslim Cosmogony 

The opening chapter of die Old Testament called ‘Genesis’ describes 
in brief outline the processes of Creation, as conceived by Moses, and 
forms the basis of the cosmological ideas of the Jews, Christians and 
Muslims: 


In the beginning, God created the heaven and the earth. And the 
earth was without form and void; and the darkness was upon the face 
of the deep. And the spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters. And God said, Let there be light; and there was light. And 
Gcd saw the light, that it was good; and God divided the light from 
darkness he called Night. And the evening and the morning were the 
first day and God said. Let there be a firmament in the midst of the 
\\aters and let it divide the waters from the waters. And God made 
the firmament and divided the waters which were under the firmament 
rem the waters which were above the firmament; and it was so. And 
Gcd called the firmament Heaven. And the evening and the morning 
were the second day. And God said, Let the waters 8 under the heaven 
be gathered together into one place, and let the drv land appear- and 
was so And God called the dry land Earth: and'the gadiE’topo 
ther of the waters called the Seas: and God saw that it was so. 8 

d he,b3 /!| i "S ^ «» 

S' z 

reptiles were created and on C1 ^ ures “~birds and fishes and 

man . 11 " d 0 ” the sls,h d “>’ «c ™»ed animals indudintj 

The ideas contained in the Genesis clearlv foil 7 

the theories of cosmogony enunciated in Vedc liLmreV?" ” i™? f 
first day was the creation of th P Tin; r literature. The work of the 

which earth and heaven, fire and watered fiT n ° th ™\ out of 

interpreted that the material was t Tluto Z™ ? u * is 

sophers and the words ‘heaven’ and ‘earth’ referred^‘ l " pM °' 

earth in the dictum The earth . c red to c ' iaos • The word 

primordial mixture of land and water °- U ,? rm and void referr ed to the 
and of water that was not liquid Air and"! mg ° f . land tllat was not solid 
the density of water. Sim ilaTe^^ “■*" '-re of about 

materialistic theories. c PP^ lca ^ e to various Vedic 
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The Koran as mentioned above repeats the words of Moses and casually 
mentions that the process of creation is a manifestation of the Desire of 
the Supreme Being. 

Lo! your Lord is Allah who created the heavens and the earth in 
six days, then He established Himself upon the Throne directing all 
things. There is no intercessor (with Him) save His permission (Al- 
Koran, X, 4). 

And He it is who created the heavens and the earth in six days—and 
His Throne was upon the Water—that He might try you, which of you 
is best in conduct (Al-Koran, XI. 7). 

Allah it is who raised the Heavens without visible support, then 
mounted the throne, and compelled the Sun and the Moon to be of 
service, each runneth unto an appointed time.... 

Say (O ! Mohamed, uuto the idolators): Do you really disbelieve in 
Him who created the earth in two days, and ascribe to Him rivals? He 
(and none else) is the Lord of the Worlds. He placed therein hills 
rising from it, and blessed it and measured therein its sustenance in four 
days, alike for (all) who ask. Then turned He to the heaven when it 
was smoke, and said unto it and unto the earth: come both of you, 
willingly or loath. They said: ‘We come, obedient.’ 

Then He ordained them Seven heavens in two Days and inspired 
in each heaven its mandate; and we decked the nether heaven with 
lamps, and rendered it inviolable. That is the measuring of the Mighty, 
the Knower (Al-Koran, XLI, 9-12). 

The ‘Day’ in the above context is defined by the Koran as one of 
thousand years: 

He directeth the ordinance from the heaven unto the earth: then 
it ascendeth unto Him in a day, whereof the measure is a thousand 
years, of that ye reckon. 

With the aid of the above and other quotations from the Koran it is 
possible to assert, with equal force, either the absolute transcendence 
over, or the complete immanence, of Allah in His creation. The first 
doctrine was developed by scholastic theologians, the second by some 
extreme Sufi extremists. 

Buddhist Concepts 

Buddhism believes that the world goes through periods of evolution 
and decline—which is one of the fundamental ideas in Vedic cosmogony. 

It does not reject the existence of the gods but it denies that they had any 
significant effect upon the cosmic process-in fact, according to Buddhists, 
the world came into being through the operation of natural laws. The 
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following passage is attributed to the Buddha himself (from Dlgha Nikaya. 

3.28). 

There comes a time, my friends, sooner or later,... when the world 
is dissolved and beings are mostly reborn in the world of Radiance 
( Abhassara ). There they dwell, made of the stuff of mind, feeding on 
joy, shining in their own light, flying through middle space, firm in their 
bliss for a long, long time. 

Now there comes a time when this world begins to evolve, and then 
the world of Brahma (which is below Abhassara, the third Buddhist 
heaven) appears, hut it is empty. And some being, whether because 
his alloted span is passed or because his merit is exhausted, quits his 
body in the world of Radiance and is born in the empty world of 
Brahma, where he dwells for a long time. Now because he has been so 
long alone he begins to feel dissatisfaction and longing, and wishes that 
other beings might come and live with him. And indeed soon other 
bemgs quit their bodies in the world of Radiance and come to keep him 
company in the world of Brahma. 


The Puranic Concepts 

The Puranas are evidently based on the Vedas but they derive mostlv 
from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata-which represent the mytho- 
heroic stage of Hindu belief. Since the Puranas belong to a much later 
age, they naturally present important modifications in the progress of 
opu,™, They expand and systematise the theoretical cosmoLy rf the 
ter ep.cs. As the ultimate source is the same, it will be seen that their 
theemes regarding cosmology, cosmogony and cosmography present 

Sdl^a^r 5 Whfch " * 

deta^ot &eabU-pr^“/snrnnl 1 "'d Pl,rii,, d S "” in * wilh the 

the termination of the first occurs n l TT Creatl0ns are periodical, but 
when not only all other forms a * 16 end *he life of Brahma 

merged into primary substan re an ”‘ ldatec *> but the elements are again 

-£■ «- SS f ‘* ft. I Big 

Brahma, and affects only the forms of Meno ^ P& ° r ** ^ ° f 
leaving the substance of Ithe Universe entire T ^ ^ lower worlds ’ 
Thus the Puranic cosmogony is based on and sa S e ^ and gods unaffected. 

67 Dasec< 0n the two basic principles: viz., 
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(a) infinite and eternal revolutions of the Universe and (b) the co-eternity 
of Spirit (Purusa) and matter (Pradhana). 

Primary Creation 

In the beginning, the Puranas quoting from the Vedas, assert ‘there 
was then neither day nor night, nor sky nor earth, nor darkness nor light, 
nor any other thing, save only one, unapprehensive by intellect, or that 
which is Brahma and Purusa (Spirit) and Pradhana (Matter). The two 
forms which are other than the essence of unmodified Visnu are Pradhana 
and Purusa; and his other form by which those two are connected or 
separated, is called Kala (time). Where discrete substance is aggregated 
in crude matter, as in a foregone dissolution, that dissolution is termed 
elemental ( Prakrta ) ’ (Visnu P., Wilson, tr., Bk II, p. 12). 

Cosmic Nucleus 

We pass over the philosophical discussion regarding the equilibrium of 
qualities and their development at the time of creation; how the elements 
in successive order acquired the property of causality to one another and 
how each element was invested by its own rudiment {dearana) or each 
rudiment of its preceding gross and rudimental elements. We consider the 
stage when, 

Ether, air, light, water and earth severally united with properties of 
sound and the rest, existed as distinguishable according to their quali¬ 
ties, as soothing, terriffic or stupefying; but possessing various energies, 
and being unconnected, they could not, without combination, create 
living things, not having blended with each other. Having combined, 
therefore, with one another, they assumed through their association, the 
character of one mass of entire unity; and from the direction of spirit, 
with the acquiescence of the indiscrete principle (Avyaktanu-grahenda) 
intellect and the rest, to the gross elements inclusive, formed an egg 
which gradually expanded like a bubble of water. This vast egg, O sage, 
compounded of the elements, and resting on the waters was the excellent 
natural abode of Visnu in the form of Brahma- 

In the egg, O Brahma, were the continents and seas and mountains, 
the planets and divisions of the Universe, the gods, the demons and 
mankind. And this egg was externally invested by seven natural enve¬ 
lopes, i.e. water, air, fire, ether and Ahamkara, the origin of elements, 
each tenfold the extent of that which is invested; next came the prin¬ 
ciple of intelligence; and finally, He who was surrounded by the indis¬ 
crete Principle; resembling thus the coconut, filled interiorly with pulp 
and exteriorly covered by husk and rind (Visnu P., II, Wilson, tr.. 
p. 18-19). 
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a similar account of the first aggregation of the elements in the form of 
an egg is given in all the Puranas with the usual epithet Haima or Hiranya 
(golden). The symbolic representation of the nucleus from which tie 
Universe was created and which undoubtedly has its origin in the Vedas 
was adopted by many nations. Traces of it occur amongst the Syrians the 
Persians, the Egyptians and the Greeks. The idea of the Orphic 7 gg 
amongst the Greeks and that described by Aristophanes as well as the 
consecration of an egg as a part of the ceremony in the Dionysiaca and 
other mystics show how far the concept of a nucleus from which the Uni¬ 
verse grew was embedded in the philosophy of ancient nations. If we 
interpret the epithet Haima or Hiranya (golden) as “bright and reddish 
yellow’ and the word “water as ‘water-vapour’, i.e., in its gaseous state 
’we can see in the description of the Golden Egg the origin of the idea of 
a “hot, incandescent nebula which is the starting point of modem cosmolo¬ 
gical theories. 

The earliest cosmogony or theory of the Universe in which the laws of 
gravitation found a place was that of Kant, the Prussian philosopher 
(1755). He assumed that the collision of the hard particles of the primor¬ 
dial matter (conceived as supematurally created) generated heat and 
rotation as they fell in upon one another under their mutual gravitational 
attraction. Thus, the original cold motionless cloud of matter became in 
due course a vast hot nebula, spinning so rapidly that rings of matter were 
successively thrown off its equator by centrifugal action, while the residual 
central mass remained as the Sun. Each ring was supposed to have con¬ 
densed as a planet, which by a small-scale repetition of the same process 
threw off satellites; ultimately in this way the complete solar system came 
into being. Kant’s hypothesis is dynamically unsound but our interest in 
the theory lies in the fact that on the one hand it follows the pattern of 
Puriinic cosmogony, i.e., the creation of the Egg or nucleus or Brahma (or 
according to Kant, the existence of the original cold and motionless cloud 
and its transformation into a hot rotating nebula), during the process of 
universal creation, while on the other it is the forerunner of the very 
similar and justly famous nebular hypothesis of Laplace (1796) on which 
modern speculations on cosmogony are based. 

Similarly, the idea of cosmic cycles, i.e., the incidental dissolution of 
the world at the end of definite periods (Kalpas of the Puranas) and its 
recreation thereafter was firmly established among the Chaldeans, the 
Ionians, the Greeks and the Pythagoreans from which Plato adopted it. 
Although the principle was accepted in essence many and various opinions 
prevailed about the period covered by each cycle, and about the violence 
and character of the changes produced by the Sun. The Stoics adopted it 
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in its most extreme form involving successive liquefactions of the Universe. 
The Chaldeans thought that whenever all the planets come into conjunc¬ 
tion on one straight line in the sign of the zodiac Cancer, the entire universe 
is destroyed by fire, but destroyed to be born again; similarly the world is 
destroyed by water when the same phenomenon occurs in Capricorn. The 
theory' of a complete and universal birth and rebirth (paliogenesis) was 
held by some of the Greek philosophers. Plato and Aristotle, however, seem 
to have restricted the destructive effects of the celestial influence to the 
sub-lunar sphere and maintained that the realm above the Moon (i.e., 
Mahaloka of the Puranas or the worlds of gods who live in the upper two 
spheres) were eternal. On the whole, the belief in periodically recurrent 
destructions of the earth by water (one of which is mentioned in the old 
Testament and in the Al-Koran) was more widespread and was given 
greater definition than belief in corresponding destruction by fire. The 
main reason for this may he attributed to rudimentary geological observa¬ 
tions (notably of the presence of shells on high ground) which showed 
that portions of the earth’s surface had at one time lain beneath the 
waters. 

Cosmic Cycles of the Puranas 

The Puranas deal with the concept of the cosmic cycles at great length 
since it is the cornerstone of their cosmographical and cosmological 
theories. In fact, their whole philosophy revolves round the three main 
principles of existence, i.e., creation, preservation and dissolution. 

A.t the end of this day (of Brahma) a dissolution of the universe 
occurs when all the three worlds, earth and the regions of space, are 
consumed by fire.. .when the three worlds are but one mighty ocean 11 
Brahma who is one with Narayana, satiate with the demolition of the 
universe- Sleeps...for a night of equal duration with his day; at the 
close of which he creates anew. Of such days and nights is a year of 
Brahma composed; and a hundred such years constitute his whole life. 
One Pararddha, or half his existence, has expired, terminating with the 
Maha-Kalpa called Padma. The Kalpa (or day of Brahma) termed 
Variha is the first of the second period of Brahma’s existence (Visnu. 
P., III, Wilson’s tr., p. 25). 

The Puranas mention three kinds of dissolution: (1) incidental (2) ele¬ 
mental and (3) absolute. The incidental is that which relates to Brahma 
and occurs at the end of each Kalpa. A Kalpa calculated according to the 
Puranic texts is equal to 4,320 million years. The elemental is that which 
takes place after two Pararddha. A Pararddha is represented by 10 1 * 
years (Vi$nu P.) or 10 10 years (Vayu P.). The absolute is final liberation 
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from existence. We .are here concerned with the incidental dissolution 
only; 

The details regarding the processes involved in incidental dissolution, as 
will he seen later, are precise and instructive. 

At the end of a thousand periods of four ages (i.e., a day of Brahma) 
the earth is for the most part exhausted. A total death then ensues which 
lasts a hundred years and in consequence of the failure of food, all beings 
become languid and exanimate and at last entirely perish. The externa. 
Yisnu.. .enters into the seven rays of the Sun, drinks up all the waters ol 
the globe, and causes, all moisture whatever, in living bodies or in the 
soil, to evaporate; thus drying up the whole earth... (Visnu P., 6, III; 
Wilson, tr., n. 632). 

The intensity of the sun’s rays then increases three times and the three 
worlds including Patala are set on fire. The flames then reach the 
higher regions, i.e. the atmosphere and those above it. When all 
is consumed, heavy and massy clouds appear. These deliver torrents of 
water and quench the dreadful fires which involve the three worlds. The 
rains continue uninterruptedly for a hundred years and deluge the whole 
world. . .. . 

Thus the sequence of events during the period of incidental dissolution 
are (a) desiccation (b) destruction (by fire) and (c) deluge. After which 
the process of. creation is repeated and marks the beginning of the next 
Kaipa. , , . - 

Secondary. Creation 

The Puriinas do not stop at the origin of the earth and the extra-territo-. 
rial spheres but also establish the order and describe the manner in which 
‘the Dietv created the gods, sages, progenitors, demons, men, animals, trees 
and the rest that abide on earth; in heaven, or in the waters.’ 1 ' After the 
creation of Medial, Tanmiitras and Aindriyaka (i.e., intellect, rudimental 
principles of senses) He created the inanimate bodies; then the animals 
(including birds) - followed by divinities. The seventh creation was that of 
the Aryaksrotas, i.e. that of man.'The inanimate bodies include tlie mineral 
and vegetable kingdoms, i.e., (a) trees, (b) shrubs, (c) climbing plants 
(d) creepers and .(e) grasses. .. 

Modern Views Regarding the Geological History of the Earth 

It \vould be inteiesting to compare the Puranic concept, of .cosmic 
cycles-and evolution .of life with what is now'believed to be the probable 
history, .of ihel earth.,since it!was;bom. Modem geology, oa the basis of 
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uranium-lead: ratios, deduces that the approximate age of the earth ;s 
about 2,090 million years, and during this period of 2,000 million yeais 
th face of the earth has been changing constantly. The primeval gianitic 
crust of the earth was eroded by denuding agents like water, wind, run¬ 
ning water, etc., and sediments were laid down in the primeval oceans. 
This extensive period of sedimentation was evidently followed by the 
revolutionary crumbling of the earth’s crust known as the Laurentian 
revolution during which large masses of molten granite were poured ovei 
these lavers while the layers themselves were uplifted and folded into 
gigantic mountains. It must, however, be noted that this revolution neec 
not have been the first one to take place on the surface of the earth. In 
fact, there probably were several earlier outbursts of tectonic activity ot 
which we have no record. 

r After the erosion of the first recorded’ mountain chains, large areas of 
the’continents were again covered by water, and thick layers of new 
deposits were formed on top of the previous ones. Then another revolution 
(the Algonkian) ensued, accompanied by new mountain formation pro¬ 
cesses and new intrusions of granite lavas, again followed by a long quiet 
sedimentation period. Then again a revolution, again a period of trans- 
<*ressional seas and another sedimentation. 

After the fifth recorded’ revolution, known as the charnian (date 
uncertain), the history of the evolution of the earth’s surface is rather 
complete since the sediments begin to contain fossils of different primitive 
animals in steadily increasing numbers. As before, the uplifted continents 
slowly be«an to sink back into the plastic mass below and the incessant 
pouriiw of rain washed away the rocky material of the mountains and high 
plateaus. Ocean water crept inland and covered large areas over the conti¬ 
nents This extensive inundation was the most characteristic feature of the 
Early Palaeozoic chapter of the earth’s history and lasted for about 
160 million years. Meanwhile the stresses in the earth’s crust were slowly 
gathering their forces for the major outbreak that finally took place in 
The year *280,000,000 b.c. 

The great disturbances of the earth’s crust that opened the next, the 
I ate Palaeozoic, chapter of the earth’s history are known as the Caledonian 
revolution. The processes repeat themselves and similar revolutions occur 
in the ages which followed it. The Appalachian or Hercynian revolution 
took place in about 150,000,000 b.c. while the Alpine-Himalayan revolution 

occurred in about 40,000,000 b.c. 

The earth’s history is thus punctuated by (a) revolutions or periods of 
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intense tectonic activity, (b) widespread transgression of seas and (c) 
destruction and revival of new forms of life after each revolution. 

It would appear from the above that there is a fair degree of similarity 
between the Puranic concept of cosmic cycles and the geological revolu¬ 
tions. If we identify a Kalpa or Brahmas Day with the inter-revolutionary 
period and the 'revolution with the ‘incidental dissolution of the Puranas 
and the transgression of seas with the ‘Great Floods’ or immersion of the 
earth in an envelope of water as conceived by the Puranics, the two 
accounts tally fairly accurately except in point of time. The Brahma’s Day 
or Kalpa is given as 4,320,000,030 years while die later inter-revolutionary 
periods do not extend beyond 100-150 million years and are not of equal 
duration. It is evident that the Puranic ideas were based on insight, logical 
deductions, superficial observation or even speculation and not on a 
scientific study of the geological processes. But one must say that the 
Puranic ideas represent a fairly accurate speculation, or logical deduction. 
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1 ‘Prdnaiii panca laksanamAmarakosa. 

2 The definition of a Parana as found in the Visnu, Matsya, Vayu and 
other Puranas is as follows: ‘Sargasca pratisargasca uamsomanvantarani 
cci; sarvesvetasu kathyante camsdmicaritam ca yat (Visnu Parana, III, 6, 
25). 

3 Visnu Put ana. III, 6. 

'* The list of the IS Puranas called the maha-puranas as given in the 
Visnu Parana (III, Ch. 6), is as follows: Brahma, Padma, Vaisnava, Saiva, 
Bhagavata, Naradiya, Markandeya, Agni, Bhavisya, Brahma Vaivarta, 
Linga, Varaha, Skanda, Vamana, Kurina, Matsya, Garuda and Brahmanda. 
This order does not hold good insofar as the lists in other Puranas are 
concerned. 

" For an analysis of the Agni Purana, see JASB, March, 1832. 

c Refer to Noah and the Great Flood of the Bible and the Koran. 

7 This account also occurs in the Mahabharata in a simpler form. 

• 8 Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIII, p. 252. 

n Details of these countries are given in chapters on regional geography 
which follow. 

10 R. G. I-Iazra, Studies in the Purdnic Records of Hindu Rites and 
Customs (Dacca, 1940). 

11 P. C. Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India 
(Varanasi, 1960). 

CHAFTER I 

1 Ganga, Yamuna, Saraswatl, Sutudri, Parusnl, Ansiknl, Murudvrdha, 
Vitasta, Arjikeya, Susoma, Sindhu, Tristama, Susartu, Rasa, SwetyS, 
Kubha, Gomati, Kramu, Mehatnu, Sarayu. Drsadwati appears once only 
with Saraswatl (3,23,4). Ganga and Yamuna are also mentioned only once 
in lrtgveda. 

2 The only important plant mentioned in the Rgveda is the soma (which 
is repeatedly mentioned). The whole of the ninth mandala of Rgveda 
speaks highly of this plant and its utility in Aryan life. Other plants which 
have been mentioned in it are Asvatha (pipal) (1,135.8,10,97,5), 
Kimsuka (patacha or parna) (10,85,20); Khadira (3,53,19), Sami 
(10,31,10), Salmali (Semal) (7,50,3), Kumuda (lotus, reneatedly men¬ 
tioned), Kiyambhu (10,16,13), Kusa (grass), Durvii (gi-ass'), (10,134,5, 
142,8), Sara (Munja, grass) (1,191,3) and Ulapa (10,142,3). 

3 Pandit D. P. Misra’s suggestion that Panis were Phoenicians is interest¬ 
ing. They were traders and had probably established colonies in India in 
ancient times. 
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4 Cf. N. Das’s 'Geography of Asia based on the Ramayan and 
‘Geography of Rama’s Exile, JRAS, 1894, 231 if, which deals with tins 

SU ^Calcutta, Bombay and Kumbhakonam. Now its critical edition (pub¬ 
lished from Poona) is also available. 

oOf C. V. Yaidya, The Riddle of the Ranutyana (London, 190b), maps 

facing Preface, pp. iii & iv. 

CHAPTER 11 

1 On the number ‘seven’, see also Ghristoinalhic livable ol M. do Sa^v, 
•Vol. II, p. 250. 

- Book 1 , Ch. XXII. 

a Nat. Hist, of Pliny, Bk. VI, last chapter. 

J M. Reinaud, Geographic a’ Aboulfcda, Vol. II (Paris, 1848), p. 11. 

3 Ibid., p. 9. 

• -°Z end Avesla, Vol. I, Pt. 2, p. xxx; Vol. II, pp. 357, 363, 409 (Bombay 
edn.). 

7 Masudi adds in Kitab-al-Tanbih that the name of Khommneretz was 
vdso used by the Chaldeans and Assyrians. This name is written by him as 
Khamath and elsewhere as Khibuth. 

s M. Reinaud and Langles, ‘Relations des voyages des Ambes cl des 
Persons dans Vlnde et a la Chine’ (Paris, 1845), Vol. I, p. 81. 

n Masudi, Murtij al-Dhhab’ (Ed. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1861-77), 
Vol. I, p. 70. 

10 Foc-kou-ki, p. 82. 

11 This is discussed in the next chapter. 

V -'W. E. Clarke, Sakadtcipa and Sxuetadwipa’, JAOS, Vol. 39, 1919, 
pp. 209-42. 

’•‘ So named in the Mahabharata (6,6,13) and by unanimous Puranic 
tradition which in spite of the development of an enlarged theoretical 
geography kept this older concept as the basis for the description of Tambu 
Dwipa. 

w For the four oceans, see Hopkins, JAOS, 1910, p. 371, and Epic Mytho¬ 
logy, p. 122 . Compare Harivamsa, 220 ( 2 , 370), 70 ( 1 , 303),' where four 
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s“K^ SeVen - SeaS ’’ f (1 ' 136 )' Are lhc seven dwipas and 
smen seas of the Harivamsa merely conventional, or is the Puranic geogra¬ 
phy implied; For the conventional use of ‘seven’ in the MalviRiv.rfi. c - 
Hopkins, JAOS, 1910, pp. 378-81. Mahabharata, sec 

See Hardy, it lanital of Ruddhisin nn t 4 l o ,, i r i / 
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parts, eastern and western (Purva and Apara). Compare with this the 
P.urvavideha of the Buddhists and see Weber, IA, 30, 243. The name of the 
northernmost region (Airiivata) agrees with the name of the northernmost 
region of Mahabharata (6.6. 37-9). 

21 Taittiriva Aranyaka names a mountain Sudarsana (1.31.2). The 
Ramfivana (4.40.61) mentions, a Sudarsanadwlpa, and (4.43.16) locates 
a mountain Sudarsana in the north. 

-- For reference to many dwipas’, see Hopkins, JAOS, 1910, pp. 370-2. 
The number ‘seven’ is not to be taken too literally—cf. 1.75.19: Pururavas 
‘had sway over thirteen dwipas of the sea’; 3.3.52: ‘The whole earth with 
her thirteen dwipas’; 3.134.20: Thirteen dwipas exist on earth’; 7.70.15 
relers to eighteen dwipas; 12.14.25: After the statement that the king had 
conquered Bhadrasva, Ketumala, Bharata and Uttarakuru it is said that 
lie penetrated the ocean and ruled the populous dwipas and antardwlpas. 
It seems clear that these passages describe the whole earth and reveal no 
knowledge of concentric dwipas.- 

23 Although six mountains'are enumerated in Kusa and in Kraunea. 

21 Vayu, 44.4; Markandeya (55.10) describes a Mt. Krsna in the west in 
Ketumala. Markandeya (55.10) describes a Mt. Krsna west of Meru. 

25 Probably Sumatra. At any rate it corresponds to the later Suvarna- 
bhumi. 

20 Harivamsa, 220 (2,370), gives this as the name .of a mountain in the 
east. In Vayu, 33,32-3, it is the name of a district in Plaksadwlpa, in 
Visnu, 2-2-26, and Bhagavata, 5.16.27, the name of a mountain near Mt. 
Meru, in Varaha (p. 331,1.7), the name of a prince of Sakadwlpa. 

27 Compare the Red Sea named Lohitya in Harivamsa, 231 (2.401), 
mentioned in connection with the milk ocean and Mt. Udaya in the east. 
Compare also the Jaina Arunadwipa and the Arunodaya (red) sea. Visnu, 
2,2.24, locates a lake named Arunoda in the east in Bhadrasva. Cf. Lohitya 
(in the east in the Brhatsamhita, 14.6). 

2S Nowhere is the name Rsabha connected with Sakadwlpa and the milk 
ocean, but Mbh. 5,112.22 and 5,113.1 locate a Mt. Rsabha in the east 
(5,112-1-2), across the ocean. In Mbh. and the Puranas it is the name of 
a mountain in India and of a mountain north of Meru; cf. Wilson, The 
Visnu Purana, 2.117.141 note. Vayu, 49.11, locates Mt. Rsabha in Plaksa¬ 
dwlpa; Ramayana, 4.41.40, and Harivamsa, 220 ( 2.371), locate it in the 
south. In Kathasaritsagara, 54.16, Vrsabha is the name of a mountain in 
Narikeladwlpa located by the Brhatsamhita in the south-east). 

20 Bhaskara (in passage quoted above); Vayu, 47.76, locate it in the 
south; Mbh. 12.347.59 in the north-east. 

so By a curious coincidence the medieval traveller Marginolli (Yule 
Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, 3,231), who voyaged from China 
to India, describes a sea which ‘blazed like fire, as if in flames, and fire- 
spitting dragons flying by’. 

31 Mahabharata, 6,12.9, describes a mountain in Kusadwipa as abound¬ 
ing in corals. 
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52 For this whole passage see Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 13. 

33 There are two peninsulas of Asia which resemble the ears of a hare. 
They are Kamchatka (in the N.E.) and Malay Peninsula (in the S.E.). T.ie 
former may be the Kasyapadwlpa and the latter, the Nagadwlpa of the 
Mahabharata (see also Chapter XII). 

34 Do-ab (Persian) =dwlpa (Sanskrit )=jezira (Arabic). 

35 V. Kennedy, Researches into the Nature and Affinity of Ancient and 
Hindu Mythology, p. 407; Barth, The Religions of India, pp. 431-2; E. W. 
Hopkins, Epic Mythology, JAOS, 1910, pp. 369-72; Cliarpentier, Journal 
Asiatique, 1910, Vol. II, p. 605; Frazer, A Literary History of India, pp. 231- 
3; R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 
pp. 5-7, 32ff (Strassburg, 1913); Howell, The Soul of India, pp. 533-4, 546; 
Lanfer, American Anthropologist, 1916, pp. 572-3. 

30 W. F. Warren, ‘Sakadwipa in the. Mythical World-View of India’, 
JAGS, 1920, Vol. 40, pp. 356-8. 

37 Col. Gerini, Researches on Pltolemys Geography of Eastern Asia 
(1909), p. 725. 


38 F. Wilford, Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIII, p. 267-346. 

3U V. V. Iyer, ‘The Seven Dwipas of the Puranas’, The Quarterly Journal 
of the Mythical Society (London), Vol. 15, No. 1. p. 62, No. 2, pp. 119- 
127; No. 3, pp. 238-45; Vol. 16, No. 4, pp. 273-82; Vol. 17, No. 1, pp. 3045; 
No. 2, pp.94-105. 11 

40 See Chapter XII. 

41 Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIII, p. 300. 

42 Q.J. of Mythical Soc., Vol. 15, p. 62-75. 

43 See Chapter V on "The Northern Regions of Jambu Dwipa' 

41 Matsya Purdna, 123,12. 1 ‘ 1 

. 45 Hid., 123, 13. 

40 Fujiyama means literally ‘The Peerless Peak.' It is regarded as the 
Heavens by the Japanese. 

47 See Chapter XII. 

t j- Mar !?"% a P “™na (58, 23) mentions a Kraunca Dwipa in Southern 

<H 13) - " *»«* «-» were two 

49 Matsya Purdna (122,89). 

'fVdyu Purdna (49,68,69). 

51 Matsya Purdna (122,79). 

in " n, "" loned d ° “* « • n» 

S L h ^e tot? ■Si d r ufy “S" D t wI r 

Puranas’, Q.J. of Mythical Soc., Vol § 15, pp^ lSsfff Vip3S ° f th ° 
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1 Zend Acestd, Vol. 
2 Fou-Kou-Jd. 


II, p. 357, and Shahndmah , I, 81 . 
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a Visnu Purana (Wilson’s Tr.), p. 106-08. 

I Adapted from S. G. Burrard, and H. H. Hayden, A Sketch of the 
Geography and Geology of the Himalayan Mountains and Tibet (1906). 

5 L. W. Lyde, The Continent of Asia (Macmillan), 1938, p. 74. 

0 Vayu Purana, Ch. 41, 48-65. 

T Probably the Puranas mean ‘a defile.’ 

8 T. H. Holdich, The Gates of India (London, 1910), p. 438. 

0 Vdyu Purana, Ch. 41, 1-47. 

10 Visnu Purana (Wilson’s Tr.), 11, Ch. 1, p. 171. 

II See Chapter VII. 

CHAPTER IV 

I Sita=Yarkand-Tarim-Hwang Ho; Chaksu=Oxus; Bhadrasoma=Syr- 
Daria; Gariga—Ganges. The Lakes are Karakul, Manasarovar, Victoria and 
Son Kul respectively. 

-Vdyu Purana, Ch. 42 (1-81); Matsya Purana, Ch. 113, 46. 

3 See Vdyu Purana, Chapters 43, 44, 45 and 46 respectively. 

4 Chapters V to X. 

3 It is to be noted that Bhlsmaparva of the Mahabharata gives a list of 
162 rivers of Bharata. 

G Vdyu Purana, Ch. 43. 

7 Exploration in Tibet (Calcutta University Publication, 1950), Ch. 1, 
Part III. 

* Annual. Report of the Board of Scientific Advice for India, 1904-05. 

Burrard, ibid., p. 10. 

10 The names Chaksu and Sita are usually applied by the Puranas to the 
Oxus and the Yarkand (Tarim) rivers as would appear in the next para¬ 
graph but they mean here the Indus and the Sutlej (Sita-Dru). 

II Vdyu Purana, Ch. 47. 

12 The name Soma-Tsangpo is still retained by a river which rises in 
Nyclienthangla and flows towards north. 

13 Chapter VI. 

up. Luknitsky, Soviet Tajikistan (Moscow, 1954), p. 131. 

CHAPTER V 


1 Vdyu Purana, Ch. 43, 1-38. 

2 Ibid., Ch. 44, 1-24. 

3 The Zarafshan range was the traditional boundary between Sogdiana 
and Bactria in ancient and medieval times. 

-i The Sveta or Turkestan Range even today marks the boundary between 
Uzbekistan and Tajikistan. 

5 These ranges form the boundary between Kirghiztan and Kazakhstan. 
0 Matsya Purana, 113,61. 

Hbid., 113, 31. 

8 Ibid. 
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''Omitted in the Bombay edition. 

In the Bombay edition the course of the river is given as: 

From Sankhakuta-to-Vrsabha-Vatsa-Nila, Kapinjala-lndra Nila-Maha- 
Nihr-llemasrhga-Svet-Sunaga-Satsrnga-Puskara-Dviraja-Varaha-Mayiira- 
Jarudhi (having only one summit)-Trsrnga-Virudh. 

11 Quoted from the Vdyu Parana (Bombay edn.), Ch. 45. 

15 V. Vitkovich, A Tour of Sooiet Uzbekistan (Moscow, 1954), p. 115. 

13 Ibid., p. 6S. 

11 Luknitsky, op. cit. 

Known as Afrosiab or Marcanda. 

1,5 Or the ‘Yenisei’ scrap -cf. L. W. Lyde, The Continent of Asia (Macmil¬ 
lan, 193), p. 203). The Utlarakuru region may be equated with the ‘Tobol- 
Yenisei Lowland.’ 

17 The land of the Khalluq and Toghazghuz according to the Arab and 
Persian writers. 

CHAPTER Vi 

1 Vdyu Parana, Ch. 42, 41-57. 

-Srcdmjaya Azia, Uchebamnja Kart a; Masslitab, 1 : 1,500,000, (Moscow, 
1954). 

3 Hudfid (6, 10). 

1 P. Luknitsky, Soviet Tajikistan, p. 209. 

'• Ibid., pp. 206-7. 

* IIudud, p. 115. 

7 Vdyu Parana, Ch. 44, 1-24. 
s Ibid., Ch. 44. 

-'Ibid., Ch. 44. 

M Ibid. 


CHAPTER VII 

1 Vdyu Parana, Ch. 42, 1-24. 

"Ibid., Ch. 35, 8. 

1 Ibid., Ch. 42, 12-24. 

5 Ibid., Ch. 35. 

® Huen Tsang, Life (Beal), p. 99. • 

‘ Hudud, p. 70. 

coLS" Cda “‘ >,S ‘ Bta * wK lfc which appears to bo 

9 v Viya Parana, Ch. 37, 1-15. 
lu Ibid., Cli. 37, 16-21. 
u Ibid., Ch. 39. 

^ 11 •» *lx»* . IhousamT. 
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11 Ibid., 32. 

,r ’Their names are: HansavatT, Hahaeakra, Cakra, Vakta, Kandi, Surasa, 
Sakhavatl, Indranadi, Meglui, Angara, Vahini, Kavcri, Somavrala, Ilari 
toyii, Suvarna, Brahmabhoga, Sila-Sini, Panevadna, Vanusmati, Mani- 
Vapra, Surapsa, Sat, Ilrda, Vanamala, Krsnatoya, Purnaoda, VasumalT, 
Paiiipa, Parhpavatl, Arunavati, Visnupadi, Mahapunyii, Mahanadi, I-Iiranya- 
viipinl, Nila, Skandamala, SuiTivati, Vamoda, Pataka and Betali (Vwjit 
Purana, Ch. 43). 

1,1 Ibid., Ch. 39. 

17 l.c., the Jalhara. 

,x Vdtju Punhid, Ch. 40. 

1 . u Ibid., Ch. 43. 

„ CHAFTER VIII 

’There is sufficient literature on the geography of Bharatavarsa. An 
exliaustive list of the source material appears in B.C. Law’s Historical 
Geography of Ancient India and Cunningham’s Ancient India. Dr. D. C. 
Sircar in his Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval India main¬ 
ly deals with the physiographic and regional content of Bharatavarsa as 
given in the Puranic and later literature. It also contains extracts from the 
Puranas which are relevant to the geography of the country. These and 
other works of N. L. Dey (Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medic* 
val. India), Ray Chowdhry (Studies in Indian Antiquities), Dikshiter 
(Puranic Index) and other scholars are helpful in visualising the extent, 
topography and population pattern of Bharatavarsa as described in the 
Puranas. 

CHAPTER IX 

1 The Nagarasaiiivrtah of Alberuni is obviously a copyist’s mistake 
(Alberuni’s Indica, 1, 295). 

- Mark. p. 57. 

" According to the Skanda Purana, Kumarika Khancla extended from only 
the Mahendra mountain to the Pariyatra (Kumarika Klianda, 39, 113); 
according to the Garuda Purana, however, it was bounded on the east bv 
the Kiratas, on the west by the Yavanas, on the south by the Andhras and 
oil the north by Turuskas (55.6). 

V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 4th edn., p. 491. 

- 5 Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India (Calcutta, 1924). 

c Varahamihira is supposed to have adopted the tradition earlier record¬ 
ed by Paras ‘ara in his Paras’ aratantra. See, Kern’s edn. of Brhatsamhita of 
Vardha, p. 32. 

7 B. C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, Intro. 

s Brahmanda Purana, 36, 64. 
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CHATTER X 

' Some o£ the janapadas mentioned in the Puranic lists have been omitted 
in the discussion which follows, since their identification is purely arbitrary. 
However, they have been plotted on the accompanying map with the help 
of Pargitcr, Dev, Law and Sircars works. 

*L. \V. Lvde, The Continent of Asia (London, 193S), p. 4J1. 

3 T. H. Holdicli, The Gates of India (London, 1910), p. 162. 

4 Hudud, o. 111. 

» Also see Bhandarkar’s notices in the Indian Antiquary , September 193o. 
0 Identified by Ray Chaudlny. 

- Agni, 275, 10; Vayu, 94,3-54; Matsya, 43. 7-49, etc. 
s Matsya, 43, 44, 48; Vayu, 84, 95, 96. 

»Adiparva, 218, 219, 220, 221; Udvogaparva 28, 157, 158, Aswamedha- 
parva, 59; Sabhaparva 62. 

10 Udvogaparva, V. 28. 


CHAFTER XI1 

1 The number in brackets which follow a statement pertains to the num¬ 
ber of paragraph of chapter 48 of the Vayu Parana (Calcutta edn.). 

'-'Three times three thousand vojanas’, lias been interpreted by many 
scholars as ‘9,000 vojanas’. 

3 Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIII, p. 302. 

CHAPTER XUI 

1 RV, X. 130. 

2 RV, X. 72, 2 (Griffith s tr.), p. 496. 

:i H. W. Wallis, The Cosmology of the Rigveda, p. 17. 

4 Brliad Up. I, 2, 1-3. 

5 RV, I. 67, 3; VI. 7, 7. 

G RV, VI. 47, 4; VI. 72, 2. 

•RV, I. 115, 1. 

W, VIII. 3, 6; 36, 4; 78, 5. 

v Svef. Up.. III. 2; VI. 9. 

' w Ait. Up., II, 1, 2-9. 

11 Ait. Br., V. 32 (Keiths Rgcedic BrShmanas, p. 256). 

12 KauSit. Br., VI. 1. 

^ ie book of the Moses called Genesis, Old Testament, Chapter 
I, Paras 1-31 (extracts). 1 

54 ‘Ocean’here signified a huge aggregate of molten or gaseous matter. 
‘ Vtsnu Parana (Wilson, Tr.), Bk. V. p. 34. 






APPENDIX 

SAKA DWIFA 


THE following letters regarding the Saka Dwipa from two eminent 
scholars and my reply thereto are self-explanatory ancl may be of interest 
to the readers: 


Copy of o letter from Pandit Dwarka Prasad Mishra to Prof. S. M. AH, 
dated 20 October 1962. 

My Dear Ali Saheb, , 

I have now been able to go through the manuscript. It is a great work 
and I have no doubt that it would be translated in various Indian 

I have only one important point to raise. 1 am convinced that youi 
identification of Shakdwipa (Sakadwipa) is wrong We have so much 
literature in Sanskrit regarding Brahmins from Shakdwipa migrating to 
India and introducing Sun-worship here that it has been taken for granted 
that this Dwipa was somewhere close to Iran, probably eastern Iran, 
would, therefore, like you to reconsider the matter. There are one or two 
other doubtful identifications but they are rather unimportant.... 

Yours sincerely, 

D. P. Mishra 

II 

Copy of a letter from Dr. Sampurnanand, Rajyapat, Rajasthan, Jaipur, 
to Prof. S. M. Ali, 4 January 1963. 

My Dear Prof. Ali, . . . . T . 

I have gone through your book and am returning it herewith Let me 

confess that my study of the work has been rather elusory. I should like 
to congratulate you on the very useful book which you have written. Some 
other people haie also written on the subject of the geography of ancient 
India From die bibliography attached at the end of the book, it seems 
ti,at at least some of these books have not attracted your notice. Some of 
them are well worth reading. I can realise that there is considerable room 
for difference of opinion about some of the questions involved in such a 
study but hard work put in by pioneers like you is never wasted. Further 
research may upset some of the results arrived at by previous workers m 
the field but later authors can never sufficiently, repay the debt they owe 
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to those who have gone before them. I trust it will be possible foi you 
to bring ont an edition in Hindi. 

As an example, a question on which it is possible to have two opinions 
at present, 1 refer to what you have said about the Sakadwipa. There 
are many who would place this area somewhere to the north-west of what 
is now India. In the first place, there is the association with the Sakas 
or Scythians who certainly invaded India in historical times from the north¬ 
west. Among other evidence, I may refer to the origin ascribed in anci¬ 
ent literature to the Sakadwipi Brahman community living in eastern 
Uttar Pradesh and Western Bihar. They themselves say that they were 
invited to come to India to cure Sri Krishna’s grandson Shamba who was 
suffering from leprosy. They were reputed to be great adepts of the cult 
oi' Surya in their homelands. They were known as maga (magis?) Brahmans. 
You know very well that the priests of the Scythians were known as Magi. 
They are referred to by this name not only in old Persian literature but 
even in the Bible. All this would suggest that the land of the Sakas was 
the land of the Scythians who certainly lived beyond our western fron¬ 
tiers, However, these things only point to the necessity of making further 
study of this very' important subject. 

Yours sincerely, 
Sampurnanand 

III .... 

Reply by Prof. S. M. AH to Dr. Sampurnanand, dated 11 February 1963. 
My Dear Babuji, 

I am extremely grateful to you for your kind and affectionate letter 
which I find so encouraging. I wish I could get an opportunity of discus¬ 
sing with you personally a few points in addition to those which vou have 
raised in your letter. 

As regards Sakadwipa, I may venture to say that I spent some time 
on its identification for which I mainly relied on the notices of the Maha- 
bliarata and Rfunayana, e.g. Mbt. (12.14, 21.5), and (6.11.4), Rfunayana 
(4,40, 19.54), and (4.43.12), etc., which place Sakadwipa,east of Meru. 
Besides this, if we equate Sakadwipa with Seistan or any other region of 
Central or Western Asia, it does not fit into the Puninic plan of 7 Dwlpas 
or Continents of the World. Regional descriptions of. the Pur anas show 
undoubtedly and explicitly that most of the smaller regions of Central anti 
Western Asia which are generally associated with Scythians (as in the 
Geography of Herodotus and Smiths’ Geographical Dictionary ) or Sakas 
were included in Jambu Dwipa. .... 

Sakas are also expressly mentioned in the. .Mbt, and-practically in all 
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the Pin anas as a (barbarian?) tribe dwelling in the north or north-west. 
But it is to be noted that nowhere do they connect Sakas with Sakadwipa. 
The two terms are entirely independent of each other. 

It is true that Scythians penetrated into India from the northwest and 
that Sakas denote Scythians. It appears to be correct that magis or magas 
(Scythian priests) or maga Brahmins migrated to Bharat from their 
homeland and settled down as scattered communities in the north-west. 
If the maga Brahmins say that they migrated from the ‘land where Sakas 
lived’, they are literally correct. But this assertion is certainly independ¬ 
ent of the fact that ‘Sakadwipa’ is the old name of one of the ‘Seven Con¬ 
tinents of the World.’ In other words, in the former case Sakadwipa- 
the land of Sakas (a people), and in the latter Sakadwipa=the teak region 
of the world. 

I feel that I may. not have made myself clear in the above paragraphs 
but I am certain that the term Sakadwipa (loosely applied to land of 
Saka people) was coined much later and gave cause to be confused with 
the established name Sakadwipa, one of the Seven Puranics Continents. 
In fact the name Saka-sthan (Seistan) was a better term to indicate the 
name of the land where Sakas lived. 

I am sorry I have taken much of your valuable time, but I feel so 
encouraged when I get an opportunity of discussing Ancient Indian Geo¬ 
graphy with eminent scholars like you who really understand what I want 


to say. 

. - .With • respectful • regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
S. M. Alt 


IV 



■Dr. Satiipiirnandnd’s reply to Prof. S. M. Ali, dated 17 February 1963. 
My Dear Prof. Alt, 

Your letter provided very interesting and instructive reading. In common 
with ;the majority of laymen, l have so far been entertaining the idea that 
the word Sakadwipa means the land of the Sakas or Scythians; that the 
term had any other meaning never seemed to strike me. The interpretation 
which you have now put upon it must be quite new to a very large number 
of people, including, I am sure, a number of scholars both Indian and 
foreign.. • 

Thank you very much for taking so much trouble to enlighten me. 

With , regards, - 

Yours, sincerely, 

•" . - . '/;■ . ‘ - ' •• Sampurnanand 
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28, 42, 131, 147, 182 
Brahmaputra, 20, 61, 66, 113, 115, 
128, 148, 151, 171 
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Brahmi, 97, 157 
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Caisika, 168 
Cakaragiri, 179 
Campa, 150, 175 
Campavati, 97 
Cancala, 119 
Candana, 116 
Candaura, 176 
Candrakanta, 76, 86, 108 
Candra Mountain, 78 
Candra, 114 
Candrabhaga, 114 
Candra Dwlpa, 77, 78, 86, 87 
Candravanta, 77 
Candra varitta, 85, 87 
Candraha, 115 
Candrama, 187 
Candraprabha, 65, 66, 70 
CandravatT, 97 
Cape Comorin, 155, 172 
Caranas, 77, 85 
Carma Khanda, 141 
Carmakhandika, 163 
Carmanvatl, 61, 117 
Cauda, 167 
Caul'ya, 167 
Caya, 94 
Cedis, 159 
Ceylon, 127, 129 
Chaghanian, 92, 96, 98 
Chaksu, 62, 66, 67, 68, 89, 90 
Chaldean, 192, 193 
Chambal, 112, 117, 132, 136, 137, 
157, 158, 159, 160 
Chimkend, 81, 82 
China, 21, 171, 176 
Chinese, 86, 180 
Chirchick, 80, 81 
Chhota-Nagpur, 130, 157, 170 
Citra Sena, 56 
Citrakuta, 22, 118 
Citrotpala, 118, 119 
Cola(s), 156, 167, 172 
Contai Coastal Plain, 149, 151 
Coromandal, 155, 156 
Cosmogony, 184, 193 
Cosmography, 184, 193 
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Cucukas, 157 
Cudika, 165 
Cu(u)lika, 165 

Cunningham, 109, 127, 128, 136, 
146, 150, 151, 174 
Cutch, 146, 172 

Dabhravati, 97 
Dahimala, 36 
Daksa, 9, 97 
Daksina Manasa, 71 
Daksinapatii, 21, 131, 133, 152 
Daksina Kosala, 84, 113 
Daksina Desa, 173 
Daksina Pancala, 174 
Daman Ganga, 148 
Damodar, 121, 152 
Daihsanasttha, 164 
Dandaka, 22, 156, 157, 168, 172 
Danda, 97 

Dantaparanagara, 156 
Dantapura, 156, 175 
Daradas, 140, 143, 164, 171 
Danvaz (Range), 90, 91 
Darva, 143, 166 
Dasamalika, 164 
Dasamanaka, 164 
Dasamanika, 164 
Dasamasttha, 164 
Dasanamaka, 164 

Dasarna, US, 158, 159, 16S, 172, 
173 

Dasaratha, 21 
Dasavibhaga, 126 
Deccan, 22, 153, 154, 160, 170 
Deeg, 115, 136 
Delhi, 134, 135, 136 
Demons, 54, 55, 75, 96, 103, 106 
Desamanka, 141 
Desapradesa, 54, 55 
Devablirja, 89 

Devakuta (mountain); 3, 53. 57 
99,100,102,105,107 
Devas, 54, 75, 77, 89, 96, 103, 106,' 
107 

Devapi, 94 


Devacala, 100 
Deva-Saila, 105 
Devika, 115 
Devi Ganga, 68 
Devika Kuhu, 115 
Dhatake Khanclam, 42 
Dhanvatl, 117 
Dliasan, 118, 157, 159, 179 
Dhata(u)kl Khanda, 33, 44 
Dhanll Gangfi, 64 
Dhaulgiri, 50, 51 
Dhauli, 62 
Dlirtarastra, 33 
Dhrti, 9 
Dhumaja, 97 
Dhumralohita, 66, 67 
Dhutapapa, 115 
Dhutpapa, 115 
Dhutvahini, 119 
Dir, 143 
Drsadvati, 115 
Druliyus, 19 
Druma, 56 
DudhkosI, 115 
Durga, 14S, 166 
Durgala, 166 
Dvarwati, 176 
Dviraja, 75, 80 
Dwaraka, 158 

Dwipas, 2, 4, 8, 27, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
37, 39, 41, 42, 43, 46, 47 
Dyutiman, 179 
Dyutimat, 10 

Ekacha, 97 

Epics, 21, 31, 109, 110, 133, 135 
Farghana, 80, 81 
Gabala, 164 

Gabhastiman, 126, 127, 130 
Galava, 48 

Gambhlr(a), 117, 136 
Ganadwipa, 35 

Gandak(i), 115, 133, 148, 150, 175 
Gandak-Rapti ' ; 
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Ganga Doab, 150 
Gandhamadana, 10, 52, 58, 89, 91, 
93 

Gandhara(s), 143, 145, 163, 172, 
173 

Gandhari, 19 

Gandharva Khanda, 127, .129 
Gandharva(s), 53, 54, 56, 57, 70, 
71, 75, 94, 96, 103, 106, 107, 126, 
129, 130, 174 
Gandharvi, 70 
Ganesa Khanda, 6 
Gariga. 4, 11, 12, 21, 22, 65, 

67, 68, 69, 112, 114, 119, 127, 
135, 136, 148, 149, 150, 151, 159, 
170, 171, 174 

Gangs Avtara Varnan, 65, 69 
GarigS-Brahmaputra Doab, 151 
Gariga-Gomati Doab, 151 
Ganga-Yamuna Doab, 135 
Gangetic Plain (Basin), 128, 129, 
132, 150 

Gangetic Delta, 129, 149 
Garga, 48 
Garuda, 87 

Garuda Purana, 123, 127, 129 
Gaura (Mountain), 67, 68 
Garni Gariga, 64 
Geyamallaka, 167 
Geyamars(y)aka, 167 
Geyamarthaka, 167 
Geyamalava, 167 
Ghagara, 175 

Ghaggar, 114, 115, 133, 135 
Ghats, see Western Ghats 
Ghrtoda, 35 
Ghritoda Sea, 46 
Gilgit, 102, 146 
Giri, 93 

Girivraja, 22, 146 
Girna, 148, 171 
Godava, 97 

Godavari, 113, 122, 130, 138, 147, 
154, 155, 156, 157, 172, 175, 176, 
177 

GogrS, 62, 115, 170 
Gomatl, 4, 114, 115, 135 


Gomanusya, 97 
Gomanta, 167 
Gorneda, 29, 39, 167 
Gomeda Dwipa, 8 
Gonanda, 167 
Gonardda, 167 
Govinda, 167 

Grcek(s), 27, 30, 127, 140, 141, 
143, 144, 182, 185, 193 
Gujarat, 136, 137, 157, 158 
Guhas, 157 
Gunaka, 165 
Gurgana, 183 
Gurjara, 137 
Gurla MSndhatS, 66 
Gwalior, 15S, 160 

Hacaiu, 122, 154 
Haibhauma, 108 
Iiaihayas, 158 
Haisika, 188 
Harhsa, 58 

HariisamSrga, 165, 169 
Iiangaparvata, 74 
Iiansmargas, 173 
Harahaura (Hara Huna), 130 
Hara-huras, 171 
Iiarabhusika, 141, 164 
Haramurtika, 141, 164 
Ilarahunaka, 164 
HSramursika, 164 
Harapurika, 164 
Hari, 53, 97 
Harikesa, 56 
Hari Rud, 171 
Harsavardhana, 164 
Harivamsa, 11, 23, 32, 151 
Hari-varsa, 7, 10, 11, 32, 52 
Harina, 182 
Harvahaka, 108 
Hastinapur, 11, 12, 135, 174 
Hazaribagh Range, 112, 148, 149, 
152 

I-Iema Citra, 54 

He*), 10 - 52, 53, 65, 69, 70, 
Plema Srriga, 70, 75 
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Henan, 97 

Herodotus, 42, 109, 141 
llima, 10 
Ilimadri-varsa, 68 
Himalayas(n), 7, 20, 22, 50, 51, 
53, 109, 114, 115, 121, 134, 139, 
143, 148, 150, 151, 170, 173, 176, 
177, 195 

Himavanta, 16, 20 
Ilimavat, 32, 49, 50, 112 
Ilimavan, 49, 53, 54, 127 
I-Iimavat Khanda, 6, 10 
Hindukush, 20, 50, 52, 53, 90, 91, 
97, 109, 142 
Hiranmaya Varsa, 73 
Hiranvata, 10 
Hiranya, 192 
Hirajjyagarfina, 187 
Hiranyasrhga, 67, 68 
I-Iiranyaka varsa, 73 
Hiranyavat-varsa, 78, 84, 85 
Hiranyavati, 76, S4 
Hissar range, 83, 90, 92, 96, 97, 138 
Hladini, 67 

Hooghly, See ‘Bhagirathi Hooghlv’. 
Hoslka," 168 ' 

Hradika, 119 

Iiradinl (Hladini), 67, 68 
Hudud-at-Alam, 95 
Hueng-Tsang, 82, 87, 102, 137, 157 
Hiina, 169 

Hwangho, 99, 102, 103, 105 
Hyderabad, 144, 172 

IciiAMATI, 148 
Iksu, 115 
lksuda, 124 
Iksuk(l)a, 124 
Iksvakus, 21 

Uavrta(varsa), 7, 10, 52, 58, 84, 99 
India, 87, 109, 147, 153, 154, 177. 
180, 181 

Indo-gangetic Plain, 109, 177 
Indra, 15, 104, 107, 128. 130, 187 
Indra Dwipa, 69, 128, 129 
Indranlla, 79 

Indraprastha, 135, 174, 177 


Indra Saila, 74, 75 
Indravana, 106 
Indravati, 157 

Indus, 20, 50, 66, 69, 114, 13S, 140, 
141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 171, 
172 

Ionians, 126, 192 
Iravatl, 114 
Irtysh, 85, 86, 87, 102 
Ishkamish, 89, 91 
Iskandar Darya, 71 
Iskandar Kul, 71 
I tuna, 169 

Jacuda, 145, 165 
Jalangi, 148 
Jaladwlpa, 35 
Jalarupasila, 35 

Jambii (Dwipa), 3, 7, 10, 13, 20. 
22, 2S, 32, 33, 34, 35, 39, 40, 41, 
44, 45, 46, 49, 51, 52, 58, 58, 60, 
62, 63, 73, 76, 82, 83, 87, 89, 97, 
99, 127, 178, 179 
Jambul, 82 
Jambula, 119 

Janapadas, 7, 136, 138, 140, 142. 

161, 162, 163, 170 
Jangala, 135, 145, 163, 165 
Jangha, 97 
Janu, 115 
Tanuka, 167 
Jarna, 165 

Jarudhi, 75, SO, 82, 85 
Jathara, 57, 99, 100, 102 
Java, 21, 34, 35, 127, ISO, 182 
Java, 70 
Jayanta, 97 
Jayanti, 153 

Jlielum, 114, 143, 145, 170, 171 

Jhelum-Chenab Doab, 145 

Jityam Tau, 92 

Jonk, 113, 125 

Jurudhi Mountain, 3 

Jyotiratha, 118 

Jyotismat, 10 

Jyotismatl, 70 

Jyotsna, 70 
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Kabul, 109, 114, 132, 142, 143 
Kacala, 97 
Kaccliapa, 56 
Ka(a)ccliika, 146, 166 
Kacchiya, 166, 172 
Kadallvana, 74 

Kafirnigan, 90, 92, 95, 96, 97 
Kaiel, 97 

Kaikeya, 146, 164, 170.173 
Kailiisa, 3, 53, 57, 65, 66, 69, 71 
Kainiur, 160 
Kakudmana, 41 
Kala, 93, 97, 191 
Kalai Kluimb, 90, 91 
Kalapagrfuna, 57 • 

Kalat, 141, 172 
Kfdatoyad(k)a, 141, 163 
Kfdatoyas, 172 
Ka (o) lavana, 148, 166, 171 
Kalavya, 168 
Kalchuries, 175 
Kalikata, 166 
KallndL 97 

Kalinga(s), 20, 110, 130, 131, 151, 
156, 157, 163, 164, 167, 173 
Kalitaka, 166 
KrdTsindh, 116, 178 
Kalodaka, 35 
Kalpa, 190, 193, 196 * 

Kalpa Sutras, 16 
Kalvan, 148, 171 
Kamadesa, 143 
Kamarupa, 131 
Kambala(a), 97 
Kamboja, 130, 143, 164 
Kampila, 19, 135 
Kaniya (Kanya), 10 
Kamyaka, 134, 135 
KananathalT, 74 
Kanaka (mountains), 91, 93 
Karika, 89 
Kantakara, 164 

Kapila, 74, 77, 89. 91, 93, 97, 167 
Kapila karnika, 97 
Kapilavastu, 134 
Kapinjala, 74, 75, 79, SO 
Karakoram, 50, 59 


Karamnasa, 118, 160 
Karaskara, 147, 166 
Kara Tagli, 92, 93, 96 
Karataghin, 92, 98 
Kara Tan, 53, 73, 80, 81, 82 
Karatchukor, 62 
Karkotaka, 129 
Karma inarga, 185 
Kar n apra varana, 169 
Kartikeya, 56, 57 
Kartoya, 118, 121 

Karusas, 131, 158, 159, 160, 167, 
168 

Karvata, 97 

Kaseruka, 165 

Kaserumat, 126, 127, 130 

Kasehar 52, 61, 100, 101, 101, 160 

Kashka Darya, 83, 84 

Kashmir, 30, 143, 172 

Kasf, 20, 21, 22, 135, 136, 156, 163, 

171, 172, 173, 175, 177 
Kasika, 113, 125, 137 
Kasi Khanada, 6 
KasmTras, 16-5, 166, 171, 172 
Kasyapa, 1, 103, 104 
Kasyapa Dwlpa, 36 
Kataha, 126, 127, 129 

Kati, 62 
Kauravia, 33 
Kausambi, 12, 13-1 
Kausambeya, 19 
KausikT, 115 
Kausitaki, 17, 1S7 
Kavata, 21 

KaverT, 113, 116, 122, 130, 151 
153, 172, 177 

Kdvyamlmamsa of Raiasekhara, 
112, 126, 131, 140, 151 
Kekasa, 164 

Kekaya(s), 21, 22, 138, 164 

Ken, 119, 157, 160 

Kerala, 123; 153, 155, 167, 168, 

172, 173, 176 
Kesar Valley, 94, 95 
Kesava, 87 

Ketumala (Dwlpa), 3, 10, 25, 52. 
58, 64; 65, 73, S3, 89, 97, 99, 142 
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Kharjuravana, 74 

Khandes, 147, 14S 

Khan Tengri, 101 

Khasa, 169, 173 

Khotan, 102, 104, 107 

Khuramala Sea, 36 

Khwaja Mohammad range, 52, 91 

Khyati, 9 

Kikatas, 20 

Kikarava, 168 

Kimpurusa (varsa), 7, 10, 52 
Kinnara-Desa, 58 

Kinnaras, 54, 58, 74, 75, 94, 96, 
103, 108 

Kirata, 56, 58, 126, 127, 163, 165, 
169 

Kirghiz, 53, 73, 82, 86 

Kirtti, 9 

Kisenganga, 143 

Kiskindha, 22 

Kiskindhaka, 158, 161. 168 

Kiskindha K5nda, 21 

Kizil Kum, 53, 81 

Kizil Su, 62, 100, 101, 102, 103 

Kokcha valley, 55. 90. 91 

Kolkai, 175 

Komgystso, 65 

Kosala, 20, 21, 84, 134, 135, 136, 
158, 159, 161, 168, 170, 173, 175 
KosambI, 175 

Kosi, 62, 115, 149, 150, 174 
Kosl-Gansa Doab, 149 
Kraivva Parioala, 19 
Kramah, 119 
Kramat, 119 
Kramu, 119 
Kratu, 9 

Kraunca (Dwina), 8, 10, 17, 28. 

29, 33, 39, 45, 46, 56, 97 
Kraunca Saila Vana, 58 
Krpa, 113, 125 

Krsna. 9. 5, 6, 34, 87, 92, 95, 97, 
ICO, 113, 134. 154. 156. 157, 172 
176. 177, 182 
Krsnabhauma, 108 
Krsiianagamani-Puijaka, 97 
Krsna Janma Kliandlas, 6 


Krsna Ganga, 63, 64 
KrsnavenT, 122 
Krsnavenva, 122 
Ki’spada, 97 
Krtamala, 123 
Krvimu, 114 
Kr\’is, 19 
Ksama, 9 
Ksatodara, 165 
Ksatris, 164 
Ksatriya, 126, 127 
Ksatroyotha, 165 
Ksiroda, 35 
Ksii-a Sagara, 43, 44 
Ksira Sanuidra, 40 
Ksudra-Parvatas, 110 
Ksupana, 169 
Kubera, 7, 10, 57, 97 
Kuhu, 114 
Kukknta, 166 
Kuksi, 10 
Kukuras, 15S 
Kula, 97, 163 

Kula PaiTatas, 34, 110, 128 

Kulinda, 164 

Kuliva, 148 

Kulu, 171, 172, 173 

Kuluta(s), 165, 171, 172, 173 

Kuluto, 165 

Kulya, 163, 167 

Kulyab, 94, 95 

Kumara, 128, 167, 172 

Kumari, 113, 125, 126 

Kumarika (Khanda). 126. 127 

Kumedh(a), 92 

Kumuabha, 97 

Kumud, 92, 93, 94, 95, 182 

Kumuda, 56, 94, 96, 108 

Kumuda Cala, 89 

Kumudprabha, 77, 88. 87 

Kumudvati, 121 

Kumunja, 100, 101, 103, 104, 108 
Kunar, 62, 143 
Kunduz, 90, 91 
Kunlun, 50, 53, 59, 99. 101 
Kuntala(s), 136, 153, 154, 157, 
163, 168. 171 
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Kunti, 163 
Kunapa, 169 
Kupa, 113, 125 
Kupatha, 154. 167, 169 
Kurava, 169 
Kuriali, 62 

Kurnia (Purana), 7, 28. 42, 112, 
129, 130 

Kiirmacakra, 130 
Kurmanivasa, 5 
Kiirmavibhaga, 5 
Kursatvisadlia Mountain, 66 
Kuru(s), 10, 11, 12, 20, 70, 76, 82, 
87, 131. 133, 135, 165. 170. 172, 
174 

Kuru Jangala, 134 
Kuruksetra, 5, 7, 137 
Kuruk Tagh, 99, 100, 102 
Kuru Varsa, 76 

Kusa Dwlpa, 8, 10, 33. 35. 36, 38 
40, 41, 46, 130, 179, 182, 183 
KuSamala, 36 
Kuiamba, 19 
Kusapravarana, 169 
Kusatta, 163 
KusavatT, 97, 175 
Kusinagar, 150 
Kusinara, 134, 175 
Kusuma, 187 
Kiitas?.lir,ali, 35 

Ladakh, 51, 53, 86, 171 

Lajja, 9 

Laksanas, 1 

LaksmI, 9, 129 

Lalila Vistara, 32 

Lampaka(s), 140, 143, 165, 172 

Lamshan, 172 

Lamulni, 124 

Langulini, 124 

Lanka, 21, 22, 181 

Lavana, 28 

Licchavis, 175 

Linga (Purana), 6, 18, 42, 48 
Lions, 62 

Lohita, 66, 71, 113, 115 
Lohitya, 115 


Lokas, 54, 94, 95, 106 
Lucknow, 115, 134 
Lumbini Vana, 134 
Luni, 138 
Lupa, 117 

VIadilvvi, 70 
Madhauraiya, 97 
Madhoman, 89 
Madhuman mountain, 71 
Madhumana, 93 
Madhuwatsarovara, 70, 71 
Madhyadesa, 116, 126, 127, 131, 
132, 133, 137, 138, 160, 163, 173 
Madhya Pradesh, 119, 161 
Magadha, 130. 136, 150, 163, 187, 
172, 173 

Magadhas, 20. 21, 131. 151, 171, 
172,175 

Mahabhadra. 62. 73, 74, 75, 78, 79, 
84 

Mahiibharata, 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 21, 23, 
24, 27, 28, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 40, 
45, 48, 130, 131, 133, 137, 140, 
142, 144, 151, 156, 157, 158 
Mahabhauma, 108 
Mahiibhrfa. 89 

Mahadeo Hills, 112. 146, 152. 154, 
181 

Mahagaurl, 121 
Mahaianapradas, 135 
Mahakalapa, 193 
MaliakaSa, 108 
Mahakul-Parvata, 178 
Malialoka, 193 
Maliamalaya, 180 
Mahamali, 56 
Mahamegha, 74 

Mahanadi, 56, 113, 118, 120, 125, 
130, 152, 156, 157, 160, 176 
Mahanagas, 97, 103 
Mahanasna, 97 
Maha Netra, 107 

Mahanfla, 75, 79. 100, 103, 104. 
106 

Mahapadma, 56, 94 
Maha PurSnas, 1 
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Maharaslra(s), MS, lot, 167, 172, 
173 

Mahar-Loka, 38 
Mahasagara, 178 
Mahasaila, 74 
Mahasaka, 167 
Mahastliala, 108 
Maluitmyas, 5, 6, 8 
Mahavana, 79, 134 
Maliavega, 119 
Mahavitam Khanda, 42 
Mahcndra (Mountain), 22, 108, 
112, 113, 125, 126, 129, 154, 155 
Main, 117, 171 
Maluacala Kutaka, 97 
Mahisa, 97 

Mahisaka(s), 153, 154, 167, 172 

Mahisi, 97 

Makismati, 175 

Maliiyas, 171 

Maidantal, 82 

Maikal. 112,113, 146,152, 154, 161 
Mainaka, 17 
Majumdar, 126, 128 
Makara, 56 

Makran, 109, 13S, 140, 141, 183 

Maksu, 71 

Maksuna, 119 

Mala, 167 

Malada, 151, 167 

Malaka. 163 

Malava(s), 131, 158, 160, 167,. 16S, 
169, 173 
Malavarnka, 167 

Malaya, 22, 113, 123, 127, 129, 169, 
179, 180, 181, 182 
Malaya Dwipa, 179, 180, 1S1 
Malda(s), 172 
Malechas, 179, 181 
Malla, 141, 150 
Mallakodara, 165 
Mallas, 134, 176 
Malvanika, 167 
Malyavan, 52, 5S, 100, 101 
Miinanda, 167 
Manasa, 62 

Manasarovar, 57, 65, 66, 71, 102 


Manavartika, 167 
Maud, 113, 125 
Mandaga, 113, 125 
Mandakini, 53, 61, 65, 1 IS 
Mandara, 41, ISO 
MandavahinI, 113, 125 
Mandla, 112, 161, 169 
Manibhadra, 65 
Manisaila, 100, 101, 103, 104 
Manivara, 56 
Manjra, 154, 155 
Manjula, 119 
Manorama, 117 
Manu, 1, 109 
Manusi, 97 
Manusmrti, 17 
Marica’s Asrama, 22 
Marichi, 9 

Markandeya (Purana), 3, 4, 5, 7, 
S, 12, 28, 48, 57, 64, 109, 126, 
130, 131, 132, 147, 152, 157, 159 
Markus, 71 
Marudridha, 114 
Maruts, 18, 25 

Maryada Mountain, 75, 82, 107, 
110 

Matha, 164, 170 
Mathanga, 167 
Mathura, 6, 13, 158, 164, 174 
Matnakasika, 97 

Matsya (Purana), 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 11, 
20, 21, 28, 40, 42, 43, 45, 48, 49, 
64, 65, 66, 84, 112, 113, 116, 
118, 129, 131, 137, 13S, 146, 147, 
151, 152, 157, 159, 161, 163, 173, 
175 

Maulika(s), 154, 155, 168, 472, 
175 

Mausiya, 97 
MayGra, 75, 7S, 80 
Medha, 9, 10 
Medhatithi, 10 
Meghaduta, 57, 120 
Meglia Saila, 74, 81 
Meghna, 148,. 149, 152 
Mekala(s); 158, 161, 168, 173 
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Mem, 3, 10, 17, 22, 31, 32, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 69, 
70, 73, 75, 78, 82, 89, 91, 93, 96, 
99, 100, 101, 102, 305 
Merukiita, 75 

Middle Gangetic Valley, 149, 150 
(See also Gangetic plain 
(Basin) 

Mithila, 21, 150 
Mitrayu, 1 
Modaka, 97 

Monghyr, 119, 136, 150, 152 
Mrgakanta, 70, 71 
Mi gya, 70, 71 
Mritya Loka, 103 
Miika, 163 

Mukut(a), 89, 92, 93, 96 
Munda, 167 
Muni, 1, 9, 96 
Munjavan, 16, 17 
Mu(Un)javatas, 19 
Musi, 157, 172 
Musika, 156, 157, 167, 172 
Murala(s), 147, 171 
Murgliab, 90, 92, 97 
Mutibas, 20 
Mutipas, 156 
Mysore, 153, 154 

Nabht, 10 
Nagadesa, 179 

Naga dwlpa, 36, 96, 126, 127 
Nagapati, 75, 83 

Naga(s), .54, 74, 75, 96, 129, 130, 
LSI, 182 

Niiga Saila, 74, 75, 79, 80 
Naga van a, 74 
Naimika, 168 
Naimisaranya, 4 
Nairata, 130 
Nairnika, 168 
Naisadha, 169 
Naisika, 168 
Naitika, 168 
Nala Kaiika, 157, 16S 
Nalakaraka, 168 
Nalamala, 36 


NalinI, 67 
Namavasaka, 167 
Nanda, 56 
Nandaka, 56 
NandanT, 116 
Nandini, 97 
Nanga Parbat, 66, 67 
Nanshan, 99, 100, 107 
Nanwall, 70 
Narada, 1 
Narakas, 4 
Naravana, 34, 87, 94 
Narmada, 112, .113, 116, 118, 130, 
146, 147, 152, 157, 160, 161, 162, 

171, 172, 175 

Narwar, 120, 158, 160, 172 

Naryn, 78, 79, SO 

Nasik, 133, 147, 159, 172 

Nasikanta, 166 

Nasikyadya, 166 

Nasikya(s), 133, 147, 148, 172 

Nasikyava, 166 

Navrastra, 167 

Newaj, 120 

Nicaksu, 12 

Nicita, 115 

Nigarhara, 169 

Nihara, 169 

Nila (Mountain), 10, 52, 53, 56, 
69, 70, 73, 74, 83, 85, 87, 89, 99, 
100 

Nila Mauleya, 108 
Nilambara Deva, 94 
Nilotpala, 119 
Nirahara, 169 
Nirmal range, 154, .155 
Nirvindhya, 112, 120 
Nirvira, 115 
Nisadanadi, 120 

Nisadha (Mountain), 3, 10, 32, 52, 
53, 57, 59, 69, 70, 71, 84, 89, 99, 
100, 101, 102, 105, 120, 158, 160, 

172, 173 

NisadhavaG, 120 
Niscala, 115 
Niscira, 115 
Nisvira, 115 
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Nivita, 115 
Nupl, 117 
Nura Tau. 

Orissa, 125, 154, 157, 160, 173 
Oudh, 21, 133, 159, 160 
Oxus, 30, 55, 61, 65, 71, 73, 89, 90, 
91, 92, 96, 97, 98, 142 

Parma, 56, 193 

Padma, 21, 148. 149, 151, 152, 171 
Padnia (Purana), 2, 4, 7, 9, 13, 40, 
131 

Pablava, 141 
Pai$nl, 113, 118 
Paithan, 155, 175 
Pakistan, 144, 151 
Pakthas, 19 
Palasa, 97 
Palasini, 113, 125 
Pali literature, 110, 162 
Pallava, 163 

Pamirs, 31, 50, 51, 52, 59, 68, 71. 
78, 83, 89, 91 

PancTila(sl. 19, 20, 61, 130. 131. 

135, 159, 163. 170, 173 
Pandavas, 23 
Pandura, 93, 98 

Panclva, 21, 109, 154. 155. 156, 
167, 173, 175 
Panika, 168 

Pauini’s Astadhvavi. 137 
Panis, 15, 20 
Panj, 61, 90, 91, 92. 95 
Paniab, see Paunjab 
Panjaniid, 139, 149 
Panjkora, 143 
Panldni, 119 
Para, 117 
Parachak, 10S 
Parada, 144, 164 
Parardlia, 193 
Parasakasthali, 74 
Parasara, 5, 9, 11, 130 
Parasikas, 131 


Paraswani, 113, 125 
Paravatas, 20 
Patavi, 161, 162, 169 
Parbati, 117 
Paricakra, 19 
Pariiata Mountains, 3, 93 
Paripatra, 17, 112, 116, 120 
Parita, 164 
Pariyatra, 22 
Parivaya, 108 
Parnasa, 159 
Parusni, 114 
Pariyrita mountain, 89 
Paseima Dwlpa, 34 
Pasini, 125 
Pataccava, 163 
Patachcharas, 171 
Pataliputra, 175 
Patna, 9, 11, 134. 14S 
Patvi, 159 
Paundra, 167 
Paurika, 168 
Pauranika Samhita, 1 
Paurika, 154, 155, 168 
Pavani, 67, 68, 116 
Pawa, 150 
Payosnl, 112 
Pavoda, 70, 71 
Payoli, 120 
Pen-Ganga, 63, 155 
Penner, 122, 154, 158 
Perijar, 123 

Persian(s), 176, 185. 192 

Pidica, 165 

Pidika, 145, 165 * 

Pingala, 112 
Pinjara, S9 
Pippala, 118 
PippaliironT, 118 
Pisabcika, 11S 
Pitrisoma, 112 
Pitrsoma, 124 
Pittala, 98 
Pivari, 97 

Plaksa, 10. 33. 34, 39. 41, 42 
Plato, 192, 193 
Plusta, 169 
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Potana, 175 
Prabhanjana, 97 
Pracya, 131, 148 
Pracya Del a, 173 
Pragjyotisa(s), 151, 167, 171, 172 
Prajavrats, 27 
Prakriti Khanda, 6 
Prakriya, 3 
Pranhita, 155, 156 
Prasthala, 165 
Prathama, 163 
Prativailya, 164 
Pratyantya mountains, 89 
Pravanga, 167 
Pravijaya, 167 
Priyalaukika, 164 
Priyavrata, 4, 9, 10 
Prsadhra, 167 , 

Ptolemy, 92, 109, 138, 140, 143, 
144, 148, 151, 153, 158 
Pudukkottai, 155, 156 


Pulaha, 9 
Pulastya, 9 

Pule(I)ya, 166 _ 

Pulinda(s), 20, 130, 156, 157, 164, 
166, 168 
Pulinga, 183 
Pancajanah, 19 
Pundarika, 70, 71, 129 
Pundra, 167, 171 
Pundras, 20, 131, 151, 156 
Pundravardhana, 151 
P(a)unjab, 138, 139, 144, 145 
Punpalvatl, 123 
Punya, 97 
Punyoda, 97 
Purabi, 141 
Purali, 141 
Purandhra, 163 
Puma, 121, 147, 155 


Purus, 19 
Puskala, 97 
Puskalavati, 176 

Puskara, 2, 8, 10, 33, 34, 3o, 39, 
42, 43, 44, 75, 80 
Puspagiri, 123 
Puspaia(ti), 123 
Puspaka, 55. 74, 81, 96 
Puspavatl, 123 


Pusti, 9 
Putra, 10 

Pyandzh, 54, 89, 90, 91, 92 
Pyosni, 120 

Raghu\'/Vmsa, 151, 181 
Raichur, 154 

(Rajasekhara’s) Kdcyamlmdma, 
see Kdvyamlmathsa 
Rajasthan, 136, 138 
Rajgarha (Rajgir), 146, 150 
Rajiva Kokila, 97 
Rajmahal Hills, 149, 150, 152 
Raksasas, 82, 180 
Rakjasa Tal, 65, 71, 75 
Raktanjalam Lohitam, 35 
Rama, 5, 21, 22, 120, 134 
Ramaganga, 62, 63, 115, 175 
Ramana, 164, 167 
Ramanaka (Varsa), 73, 76, 83, 84, 
85 

Ramayana, 1, 3, 5, 21, 24, 27, 31, 
32, 35, 38, 40, 48, 134, 159, 190 
Ramina, 168 
Ramya, 10 
Ramyaka, 82, 83 
Rangeya, 167 
Ranksu, 115 

Rapti, 115, 149, 150, 170, 171, 175 
Rasht, 92, 98 
Rasiti(a), 166 
Ratnadhara, 165 
Ratnavahini, 119 
Ravana, 22, 181 
Ravi,'114, 115, 145, 180 
Ravi-Chenab Doab, 148 
Renumana, 100 
Reva Khanda, 6, 162 
Rgveda, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 185, 
' 186, 187 
Riksa-Parvat 112 
Riksavat, 113 
Rksa, 120 
Rolu, 117 
Rohiri, 134 
Pomaharsanika, 1 
Romesh. 107 
Pola, 97 
Podian, 55, 96 
Rsabha, 4, 97, 100, 120 
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llsika (Rsikulya), 112, 113, 124. 

' 125, 

Rsis, -1, 7, 53, 51, 91 
Rlukulva, 124 
Rlumala, 123 
Ruba-al-Mamur, 37 
Rudra, 18, 93, 187 
lU'ipa, 117 
Rupabas, 117 
Rupak(p)a, 166 
Rupasa, 147, 166 
Rupya, 32 
Rybachva, 82 

Sabala, 10 
Sahara (s), 20, 16S 
Sabarmati, 116, 146 
Sabhaparva, 21, 23, 24 
Sabharadwaja, 165 
Sabi, 116, 137, 175 
Sadanira, 17, 116 
Sadaseraka, 165 
Sadatlra, 116 
Saha, 163 
Saliasaubhaka, 165 
Sahasrapuri, 96 

Sahasra Sekhara mountain, 78, 92, 
93, 94, 96 
Sahotkaca, 97 
Sahudaka, 169 

Saliva, 22. 113, 122, 127, 146. 147, 
154, 155 
Sailasa, 167 
Sailendra Jarudhi, 82 
Saindhavas, 131 
Sainika Tanapada, 145, 165 
Sana, 181 
Saivala, 108 
Saka. 2S, 29, .33, 39, 92 
Sakadriha, 164 

SakadwTpa, 5, 8, 10, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
39, 40 

Sakahralida, 164 
Sakala. 174 
Sakama, 108 
Sakavati, 97 
Sakela, 146 
Saketa, 134, 135, 175 
Sakhetaka. 163 
Sakmund, I OS 


Sakrtraka, 169 
Sakuli, 119 

Salmal(a)i (Dwipa), 8, 10, 28, 29, 
33, 34, 35, 39, 45, 107 
Salt Range, 144, 145 
Salva(s), 131, 138, 163, 167, 173 
Samfibeya, 163 
Sainahiya janapada, 146 
Samarkand, 83, 93 
Samaveda, 16, .187 
Sambara, 15 
Sambhuti, 9 
Sariihitas, 6, 17, IS 
Samudgaka, 169 
Samudrantaka, 97 
Saiiikhacuda, 129 
Samvakra, 108 

Samvukta Trsrnga, 75, 80, 82 
Sancasura, 182 
Sandur, 113, 125 
Sanjaya, 23, 33 
Sankara, 64, 67, 68, 89, 181 
Sankaracarya, 181 
Sankaraciirya’s Asrama, 96 
Sanklia, 56, 108, 181, 182, 183 
Sanka Dwipa, 45, 179, 181, 182, 
183 

Sankhagiri, 1S1 
Sankhakuta, 74, 75, 79, 80 
Sankhamukh, 181 
Sarikhanag, 1S1 
Sannati, 9 
Sansapayana, 1 
Santa, 70 
Santi, 9, 70 
Sanumana, 74 
Sapa Sanga, 108 
Sara, 56 
Sarada, 62, 115 
Saradanda, 138 
Saraja, 168 
Saravana, 56, 5S 
SaravastI, 176, 177 
Saraswatas, 171 

Saraswatl, 16, 70, 114, 115, 116 
144, 146, 159, 171 
Sarayu, 16, 66, 115 
Sarvosadha, 66 
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Sarju, 135 
Sarikol, 59, 62 
Sarsat, 115 
Sarvaga, 169 
Saryatas, 158 
Satabala, 121 
Satadrava, 164 
Satadru, 114 
Satamala, 123 

Sata Patha Bralimana, 17, 19' 
Satapathcsvara, 163 
Satarudra, 115 
Satavfihana, 153 
Sail, 9 
Satlra, 116 
Satiyaputra, 153 
Satmala range, 154, 155 
Satnap, 108 

Satpuras, 110, 112, 132, 161, 

162 

Satrughna, 22 

Sat Srnga, 74, 75, 78, 80 

Satsura, 169 

Satudri Satvanas, 20, 114 

Satvats, 158 

Satva-Loka, 38 

Saulika, 16S 

Saumanasa, 35 

Saumya, 126, 127, 129, 130 

Saundikera, 161 

Saurastra (s), 20, 21, 131, 146, 
163,’172 173 

Sauvira, 21, 108, .130, 164 
SauvTras, 131, 144 
8 a vara (s), 156, 167, 168 
Savarni, 1, 48 
Savindhu, 100 
Sayan, 85, 87 
Seonath, 113, 125. 

Sesa, 129 
Setavya, 134 
Setnka, 167 
Sbaksgan, 50 
Shirabad, 90, 96 
Shuman, 95, 96 
Shvok, 69, 71 


Siddhanla Siromani, 40, 126 

Siddhas, 75, 76, 77, 85, 106 

Siddhasrama, 21 

Siddhi, 9 

Siglira, 120 

Sighroda, 120 

Sigrus, 20 

Sikharin, 32 

Sikhi, 89, 9.1, 94 

Sikhl-Saila, 93, 94, 97 

Siloda, 67 

Simhala, 126, 129 

Simsapavana, 134 

Simyus, 20 

Sind(h), 30, 115, 120, 144, 145. 
158, 172 

Sindhu, 16, 21, 67, 68, 113, 114, 
115, 116, 130,’ 144, 164, 173 
Sind-Sagar, Doab, 145 
Sinlvali, 121 

Sipra, 117, 120, 158, 175 
Sirala, 147, 166 
Sircar, D.C., 174 
Sirohi, 146, 172 
Sisira, 35 

Sita, 21, 22, 35, 62, 65, 66, 67, 68. 
100, 101, 102, 105 

Sltanta, 100, 101, 103, 104, 106 

Siteraja, 119 

Sitiba.hu, 121 

STtoda, 62, 89, 93 

Slto-Dampatika, 97 

Siva, 2, 6, 11, 67, 140 

Si vi, 142 

Sivis, 19 

Skanda (Parana), 4, 6, 8, 12, 40, 
42, 126 

Srnrti, 9, 131 
Sogdiana, 83, 84 
Sokala, 168 
Salavana, 134 
Soma, 68, 1S7 
Somasita, 54 
Somaula, 97 
Sombhadra, 78 
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Son(o), 112, 132, 133, 130, 148. 
149 

Son a, 35. 118 
Sonar, 112, 119, 157 
Sone, sec Son 
Sonkasa, 97 
Sopara, 148, 175 
Sraddha, 9 
Sravana, 97 
Sravasfi, 135, 175 
Sri Sar, 103 
Srivam, 103 
Srivijaya, 180 

Smgavan, 10, 52, 53, 76, 81, 82, 

' 84, 85, 88 
Srnjayas, 158 
Srsti Khand, 2, 13 
Stavaka, 97 
Suayamjatavata, 134 
Subhauma, 10S 
Sudami, 113 
Sudasa, 15, 19, 20 
Suddlia, 10S 
SudarSana, 33, 35 
Sudlura, 100 

Sudra(s). 126. 127, 140, 144, 103. 
164 

Sudrakula, 164 
Sugrlva, 21, 56 
Suhma(s), 151, 152, 173 
Suhnottra, 167 
Sujaraka, 168 
Sukanadi, 97 
Sukli hills. 126, 127 
Siiktimat (Suklitimat), 112, 113. 
124 

Suktimatl. 119 
Sukracarya’s Asrama, 94 
Sukumari, 113, 125 
Sulakara, 165 
Siilika, 165 
Sumaheya, 166 
Sumati, 1 

Sumatra, 34, 109, 127, 180, 182 
Sumaula, 97 
Sumedha, 97, 100, 104 
Sumudramala, 97 


Sumungala, 108 
Sumunja, 101 
Sumurdhaja, 108 
Sun, 2, 5, 11, 192, J94 
Sunag mountain, 79 
Sunaga, 75 
Sunandana, 108 
S unarmada, 168 
Sunassa, 107 
Sunetra, 56 
Suni, 113, 125 
Sunilajja, 119 
Supaksa mountain, 89, 91 
Suparaka, 176 

SuparSva, 75, 78, 79, 80, 165 
Suprayoga, 122 
Sura, 35, 117 
Surala, 147, 148, 168 
Suras, 93, 131 

Surascna(s), 61, 137, 163, 174 
Surastra, 168 
Surecaka, 97 
Surkhan, 90, 95, 96, 97 
Surkhan Durya, 92 
Surva, 117, 148, 187 
Siirparaka (Sutyaraka), 147, 159, 
168 

Suryakanta mountain, 76, 86 
Suryavana, 75. 79 
Susna, 15 
Susoma, 114 

vSuta Romaharsana, 1, 7, 9, 75 
Sufasenas, 173 

Sutlej, 7, 114, 115, 132. 138, 139, 
144, 170 
Sutra(s), 17, 18 
Suvaksa, 93, 94 
Suvapra, 97 
Suvarna, 97 
Suvaranakataka, 97 
Suvarnamuldu, 124 
Svapada, 147, 166 
Sveta, 83, 84, 85, 93, 97, 114 
Swadlia, 9 
Swaduda, 29 
Swaha, 9 

Swami Pranavanauda, 66 
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Swantargiri, 166 
Swarganga, 61 
Swat, 97, 143, 174 
Sweta, 10, 52, 53, 73, 69, 70, 75, 
76, 79 
Syama, 97 

Syamantaka gem, 11 
Syr Darla, 73, 79, 102 

Taittirika, 168 
Taittiriya Aranyaka, 45 
Tajikistan, 71, 72, 92, 95, 96 
Talagana, 142, 165, 169 
Talanaga, 165 
Talkuna, 165 
Tallitaka, 168 

Tainaasa, 118, 165, 166, 169 

Tam as a, 147 

Tamasas, 173 

TamasI, 97 

Tarnba Kosi, 115 

Tainbara, 169 

Tamrilipta, 151 

Tamralipti(s), 172, 175, 177 

Tamraliptika(s), 151, 167. 172 

Tamraparni, 129 

Tamraparna(I), 21, 123, 126, 127 
.129 

Tamravarna Khanda, 129, 130 

Tanap(k)a, 165 

Tanga, 97 

Tangana, 165 

Tapa Loka, 38 

Tapasa, 147 

Tapi (Tapti), 112, 113, 117, 120, 
121, 132, 146. 147, 148, 152. 

154, 157, 161, 175 
Tapovana, 8 

Tarim, 55. 65, 99, 100, 101, 102. 

103, 104, 105, 106 
Tarupana, 166 
Tashkurgan. 62 
Tatsukha, 97 
Tharpura, 169 
Thokchan, 65 

Tien Shan, 50, o2, 73, /9, 83, Si, 
99, 101, 104. 106 


Tirthas, 2, 23 
Tiruvanjikkala, 176 
Tista, 150, 151 
Tons, 118, 157, 160 
Tosala, 158, 168 
Tosalas, 173 
Tosall, 173 
Toya, 121 
Trans-Alai, 50, 52 
Tridiva, 119 
Trigarta(s), 13S, 169 
Trikakubha, 17 
Trikut, 180 
Trilok\'a Darpaiia, 13 
Tripatbaga, 67, 68, 69 
Tripura, 158, 161, 168 
Tripuras, 123, 172, 175 
Trisama, 112, 114 
Tritiya, 17, 115 
Tritsus, 19 

Trsnga, 75, 80, 82, 93 
Tsingling Mountain, 53, 99, 100. 
108 

Tucliaristan, 98 
Tukhara, 164 
Tumbara, 169 
Tumbura, 158, 160, 169 
Twnana, 165 
Tumura, 15S 
Tumuva, 169 

Tundikera(s), 158. 161. 162. 189. 
172 

Tungabhadra, 122. 154 
Turaga, 169 
Turfan, 106, 107 
Turkistan, 73, 87. 93 
Turks, 31, SO, 92 
Turvasas, 19 
Tusara, 164 
Tusti, 9 
Tustikara, 169 

U CCA RITA, 85 
Ucchida, 16S 
Udaipur, 136, 159 
Udavagiri, 35 
Udbhida, 188 
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Uddulaka, 57 
Udicya, 131, 133 
Udiya Desa, 173 
Udumbara, IS, 137 
Udyogaparva, 24 

l’jjain(i), 6, 117, 120, 158, 162, 
175 

Ulanglri, 53, 55 
Ula Tan, SO, S6 
Ulida, 16S 
Uluka, 107 
Uma, 65 
Umavan, 56 
Uma-Vana, 58 
Upanisads, 16, 1S6 
Upanivesa, 161 
Upanivesya, 164 
Upasamhara, 3 
Upodbhata, 3 
Upodghata, 3 

Upper Gangetic Basin, 133, 134. 

See also Gangetic Plain 
Uragas, 74 
Urah-Sankirna, 10S 
Ural, So 
l T rals, S7 
Crjja, 9 
Urusa, 143 
Usinara, 20 

Utkala(s), 158, 160, 168, 173 
Utkala Khanda, 6 
Utpala, 24 
Utpalavafi, 123 
Uttama, 17 
Uttamarna, 158, 16S 
Uttara, 10S 
Uttarapada, 9 
Uttara-pancfda, 134, 174 
Uttara Kum, 42, 43, 44, 6-1, 65 
72, 73. 75, 77, 78, SO, 82, SI, 85 
86, 99 

Uttara Kuril (s), 20, 22 
Uttara Manasn. 70, 7.1 

Vacoxga, 97 
Vadavamukha, 3.5 
Variavanala, 35 


Vadbadhana, 142 
Valia, 97 
Valiela, 179 
Vahlika, 142, 163, 173 
Valin i (Deva), 9, 54 
Vaiblirja, 89 
Vaidik(s)a, 168 
Vaidurya, S9, 91, 93 
Vaidyut mountain, 66 
Vaigai, 123, 155, 175 
Vaijaya, 70, 72 
Vaijayanti, 153 

Vaikahga mountain, 100, 101, 103, 
104 

Vairat, 116 
Vairata, 137 
Vaisa(i)kya, 16S 
Vaisfili, 134, .150, 175 
Vaisnava(s), 4, 6 
Vaisyah, 126 
Vaisyas, 126, 127, 164 
VaitaranI, 121 
Vaitravati, 121 
Vaivasta, 96 
Vajivasika, 167 
Vajikiisika, 167 
Vajji Kingdom, 134 
Vajraka mountain, 106 
Vaka, 166 
Vakhsh, 90, 96, 97 
Vakhsh-ab, 90, 92 
Vaksu, 92 
Valabhamukha, 36 
Valari, 137 
Villhika, 142 
Vali, 21 
Vallabhi, 176 
Valmlki, 21, 22 

Vamana (Purana), 5, 7, 8, 13 28 
42, 113, 125, 126, 127, 129’ ’ 

Vamsa, 175 
Variisadhara, 124, 156 
Vamsadharini, 112 
Vamsakara, 124 
Vanadaraka, 16S 
Vanapataka, 97 
Vanaparva, 23 
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Vanaviisaka, 153, 167 

Vanga, 97, 151, 152, 156, 171 

Vangaka, 97 

Vaiigas, 20, 21 

Vangcya, 167 

Vanjula, 119, 122 

Vapu, 9 

Vara, 168 

Varaha (Purana), 12, 13, -10, 42, 
75, 80, 183 ‘ 

Varalia Dwipa, 179, 1S3 
Varalii, 183 

Varahamihira, 24, 130, 131 

Varanasi, 6, 134, 135, 171 

Varanavati, 17 

Vardhamana, 97 

Varnasa, 116 

Varsas, 4, 7, 13, 38 

Varsaparvata (Nila), 75, 110 

Varsayani, 48 

Variina, 127, 129, 130 

Varvara(s), 164, 172 

Vasistha, 9, 21, 22, 57 

Vasistha Dharrna Sutra, 17 

Vashas, 20 

Vasuki, 129 

Vatadhana, 142, 163 

Vatranah, 108 

Vatsa, 163 

Vatsaka, 108 

Vatslya, 166 

Vayava, 130 

Vayu (Purana), 3, 4, 5, 7. 8 11, 
12, IS, 25, 48, 49, 65, 69, 74, 84, 
96, 99, 100. 101, 103, 104, 106, 
107, 127, 128, 131, 132, 138, 

147, 152, 157, 159, 162, 178, 189 
Vrka, 163 
Vedarata, 116 
VedasinI, 116 
Vcdasmrti, 116 
VcdavatT, 116, 122 
Vedipala, 121 
Vegavatl, 124 
Vena, 120, 164 
Venuman(a), 104, 106 
Venumati, 117 
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Venva, 120, 122 
Vetravatl, 116, 117, 159 ' 

Vidarbha (s), 20, 154, 155 157, 
159, 168, 172, 173, 175 
Vidheha, 20, 167 
Vidhiyas, 171 

Vidlsa, 61, 117, 158, 159, 173, 
175 

Vidisas, 172, 175 
Vidyutvan, 178, 179 
Villa, 97 
Vijayanandl, 24 
Vijaysthala, 108 
Vijji-Videha, 173 
Vikirna, 97 
Vimala, 119 
Vindhya, 121, 130, 168 
Vindhyan(s), 20, 22, 109, 11 

113, 120, 131, 133, 136, 13., 

138, 152, 153, 157, .158 160, 

161, 162, 170, 173 
Vindu (Sarovara), 67, 6S, 69 
Vinna, 120 
Vipasa, 114, 115, 119 
Vipula, 55 
Virahotra, 169 
Virandavana, 6 
Viraspati, 94 
Virata, 175 
Visaia, 97, 115, 119 
Visanis, 19 

Viskambha parvatas, 110 
Visnuganga, 63, 64 
Visnu Pada, 71 

Visnu (Purana), 1, 2, 6, 7, 9, 21, 
2S, 39, 42, 48, 49, 71, 87, 95, 
112, 113, 123, 137, 13S, 159, 

183, 186, 191, 193, 194 
Visvamala, 121 
Visvamitra, 21, 57, 156 
Viswakarma, 186, 187 
Vitihotra, 158, 162, 169 
Vrajaka, 108 
Vrsabha mountain, 101 
Vrsnis, 158 
Vrira, 15 
Vyasa, 1, 9 
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Wajjcgajcga, 63, 64, 120, 154 
Wakhan, 55,71 
Wakhan finger, 90 
Waziristan, 139, 141 
Western Ghats, 14S, 153 
Wilson, 159, 186 

Yadus, 19 

Yajurveda, 16, 17, 187 
Yaksas, 20, 53, 57, 65, 75, 82, 94, 
96, 103, 106 
Yaksendra Deva, 55 
Yak$u, 90, 97 
Yama, 32, 180 
Yama Dvipa, 179 
Yamaka, 167 

Yamuna, 7, 114, 115, 117, 119, 


132, 135, 136, 149, 151, 152, 

157, 158, 159, 160, 171, 174 
Yamuna-Meghna. Doab, 149, 151 
Yaqubi, 92, 180 
Yarkand, 61, 69, 101. 103, 104 
Yava D\vipa, 164 
Yavanas, 126, 127 
Yazgulam, 90 
Yenesei, 85, 87 
Yomaka, 108 
Yudhisthira, 6, 23, 24 
Yugandhara, 138 

Zail.u rance, 73, 82 
Zarafshan range, 73. 83, 84. 90. 

96, 97 
Zhob, 142 
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